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For they have discovered the advantages of Let us bring this experience to bear upon your 
the scientific and economically sound Group welfare problem. There is no obligation 
Welfare Insurance Plan that stands instantly involved. 

ready to meet such emergencies caused by 

sickness, accident or death among employees, 

or to members of their families. 









The Provident for over fifty years has been SuchaoProvident Group Welfare Plant 






building such plans “to order’, designed to pies take dee ghatas views 
; p:oyees—without cost to employers—by 
meet the exact needs of a particular plant. ee ee pessoal 





Plans for Over a Half-Century 





Specialists in Group Welfare Protection 
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MODERNIZATION PROVES ITSELF 


xperience demonstrates the wisdom of careful 

analysis and planning for modernization—to take 
full advantage of air-conditioning, scientific lighting 
and other modern methods, in addition to the bene- 
fits of efficient plant layout and new machines. 


Broad engineering experience has placed us in a 
position to work with our clients for maximum re- 
turn from each dollar invested in such a program. 


OBERT AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA ncomeonarse GEORGIA 
ees frchitects and 6ngineers + wr) 
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What a Man Eats Determines How Long He Will Live 
and How Much Pep He Will Have 


Once Man Ate Everything— and Called the Doctor 


A Wiser Generation Discovered that Diet is the 
Magic Wand to Put Off the Day of the Doctor's Call 


“Your Looms Are Like Men 


What You Feed Them in the Way of Repair Parts 
Determines How Long They Will Live and How Much 
Pep and Efficiency They Will Have on the Job of 
Earning Profits for Your Mill 


The Daily Grind Takes Something Out of Every Man | 


and Every Loom 
This Something that is Gone Must be RYeve) Flacye) 


The Proper Diet for Draper Looms is a Diet of — 
Draper Loom Repair Parts 


Any Other Diet Will Make Your Looms Less Efficient 


You Buy Draper Looms 
Keep Them Draper Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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Ball and Roller Bearings 





NEW 


Spindle 
Lubrication 


A scientifically refined 
oll from the heart 
of selected crudes, 
designed to reduce 
power consumption 
over a long period, 
with freedom from 
cumming, fogging. 

TEXACO 


SPINDURA 
OIL AA 


PERFECTED LUBRICATION 
FOR TEXTILE SPINDLES 




















NOW FREE 


FROM GUMMING 





The bearings illustrated above are shown courtesy S KF Industries, Inc. 


IF YOUR ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS GUM UP and 
cause trouble, it’s sure evidence that they are not 
getting the right lubricant. 

To remain anti-friction, ball and roller bearings 
require lubricant especially made for them...Texaco 
Starfak Grease. 

Starfak is stable, doesn’t break down, separate, 
leak out. It helps to seal the bearing against foreign 
matter. Starfak maintains its consistency over wide 
temperature ranges, assures low starting and run- 
ning torque, under all operating conditions. 

Trained lubrication engineers will gladly cooper- 
ate in selecting and applying Texaco Lubricants for 
any purpose. To get this engineering service, phone 
the nearest of our 2229 warehouses, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


TEXACO 5IAKrAK 








Spic and Span and RAW 


Each fiber immaculate — every particle of 
foreign matter removed — when you've De- 
gummed, Scoured or Kier Boiled with TSPP 


Wherever it has been investigated in the textile industry, there has 
been enthusiastic acceptance for Warner Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
because of its brilliant performance in boil-off operations. 


The use of TSPP in combination with or to replace other agents, 
transforms water into a solution of limpid clearness and softness. Makes 
it wetter, for penetration. Gives it high detergent value for cleansing. 


Calcium and magnesium are suppressed and inhibited by TSPP. 
Held in suspension in the solution, these insolubles do not flocculate, 
form scum or precipitate to deposit on the goods being cleaned. And TSPP 
has the unique property of remaining stable. It does not revert to ortho- 
phosphates under the sustained high temperatures of boil-off operations. 


Bland, active, TSPP has an ideal pH of about 10, will not attack fibers 
or alter their composition. It leaves them immaculate—as completely 
intact as they are perfectly clean. 


The prospect of definitely improved results with reductions in process- 
ing costs may interest you in investigating Warner TSPP. We'll be very 
glad to extend the use of our facilities of technical data and advisory 
cooperation as well as to furnish samples and make price quotations. 
There is no obligation, of course. 











DIVISION OF 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TWO PAIRS OF PIERCING EYES 
PROTECT HEDDLE EYES FOR YOU 








THE WEAVER’S 
CORNER 





CHAFELESS CORD 
COTTON HARNESS 


Long staple cotton—5 coats of 


special varnish— 48 hours’ 
baking —mean extra strength, 
extra smoothness and absolute 
humidity protection. 
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LL day long the watchful eyes of 
Emmons inspectors check the 
unvarying high quality of ‘“‘Certified”’ 
Steel Heddles. Rigorous tests for eye- 
smoothness, strength, flexibility, and 
thoroughness of plating, must be met 
before heddles get the “‘Inspected & 
Approved” tag and are ready for 
shipment. 
Another pair of eyes besides our 
inspector’s, regularly checks the four 
above mentioned qualities of Emmons 


® f/f 
ye 


‘“‘Certified’’ Heddles. This occurs 


FLEXBAC REEDS—Born 
of Modern Engineering 


A full inch of additional flex- 
ing distance—much quicker 
flexing back of the dents than 
in ordinary pitchband reeds— 
give you considerably longer 
trouble-free reed life. 





in the Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, where Emmons steel 
heddles purchased at random in | 
the open market are subjected | 
periodically to exacting tests. 
These pairs of eyes, the seal 
and “Certified” tag, are your) 
guarantors of consistently enh | 
notch heddles. Buy Emmons 
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‘“Certified’’ Steel Heddles and be 
freefromtroubles. Quickdelivery. 


Emmons 


EMMONS 


LOOM 


ip i es ay Be a 


NEW PATENTED 
BRACE BAR 


Brace bar locking device per- 
mits quick removal without in- 
terfering with heddles or warp 
ends. Rigid assembly — no 


sway in any direction. 


COMPANY 





Lawrence, Massachusetts 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES - MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE REEDS - CHAFELESS CORD COTTON HARNESS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


















Narrow Fabric Looms in 
ig Eastern Mill 
Now Get.... 






Here’s how the crank arm of a Crompton & Knowles 
narrow fabric loom is lubricated easily, quickly, 
without contamination—once every three weeks. 





a — 


ALEMITE 


% Vv S&S. Fat OF “ 


‘WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF | 
LUBRICATION PRODUCTS 





Alemite Electric Power Gun 
Modei 6190 
Holds 25 lbs. of plastic lubri- 
cant; delivers 12 oz. per minute 


Alemite Air-Operated Power Gun 
Model 6184 

Holds 25 lbs. plastic lubricant; 

delivers 16 Oz. per minute at 


Alemite Filler Tank 
Model 6425 ee, 


Permits easy, fast loading of 


under pressure of 4500 to 5000 
‘DS. per sq. in.; heavy duty uni- 
versal electric motor; easily 
portable; complete with hose 
and cord. 


150 Ibs. air pressure; develops 
33 times air pressure used (80 
to 200 Ibs.); easily portable; 
complete with hose and neces- 
sary adapters. 





Alemite Hand Guns without 
exposing lubricant to contami- 
nation. Holds 35 Ibs. Pumps 
1 pound to each 7 strokes. 
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REPAIR EXPENS 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 
fj POWER COSTS! 
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Are you having trouble with your mo- 
tors clogging with lint, dust or fly? 
Do these motor failures break up your 
production schedule ... cause you un- 
necessary losses? 


If so, it’s probably because you aren’t 
using the right kind of motor...a 
motor that has been designed especially 
to meet the toughest textile operating 
conditions... 

That motor is the Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motor — tailor-made for 
your industry! 





For when you use Quick-Clean Mo- 
tors in your mill, you break forever 
the threat of shutdowns due to clogged 
motors! No lint or fly can adhere to 
Quick-Clean’s smooth, hard stator sur- 
faces. All working parts are dust-sealed. 
And best of all — large, unobstructed 
air passages eject harmlessly the lint- 
laden air as fast as it enters. 
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Remember, too — the Quick-Clean 
Motor has all the Full Measure fea- 
tures of construction that are a part of 
Allis-Chalmers Lo-Maintenance motor 
reputation...the results of over 90 years 
of meeting the problems of industry. 









Quick-Cleans Save You Money! 
These features include such develop- 
ments as indestructible rotor... di: 
tortionless stator ... high carbon steel 
frame ... husky construction through- 












out. Combine these advantages with 
the exclusive Quick-Clean principles 
and you get a motor that does its job 
better ... costs less to operate... gives 
you years of trouble-free service. 













Be sure you meet textile conditions 
with the motor that’s built to Save You 
Money! For complete details, call the 
district office near you, or write direct to 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Section of the new extension in 
the Joanna Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. C., showing a 314” face 
second grade Northern Hard 
Maple Floor, which Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., Greenville, 
S. C., says “is used because it is 
noted for longevity and resist- 


ance to splintering.” 
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“Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
is Standard Practice with Us in 
Textile Mills; say Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


“Standard Practice!”’... These two words 
sum up the experience of engineers with 
Hard Maple in mills. Engineer after engi- 
neer says: ““We always use Hard Maple in 
textile mills.’”’ There is no mystery about 
this performance. 

For MFMA Maple checks on a// counts 
for mills. So tough-fibred, tight-grained, it 
is remarkably resistant to abrasion — will 
not sliver, splinter, or develop ridges, even 
under the wear of heavy steel-castered mill 
trucks. Its lasting smoothness speeds up 
traffic, creates no dust to injure machinery, 
and, properly finished, requires brushing 
alone to clean. It simplifies alterations, 
machinery shifting and renewal. 


Employees, too, find Hard Maple ideal. 


Floor with 


MFMA Maple 


Light-reflecting and sound-absorbing — 
warm, dry and resilient—clean and sanitary. 
It slows up fatigue, protects health, pleases 
the eye—in every way contributes to workers’ 
comfort, efhiciency, good will. 

Everybody’s happy when you lay MFMA 
Hard Maple—architect, builder, employee, 
and owner. You can make sure your flooring 
is genuine Northern Hard (MFMA) Maple, 
under Association grade supervision and 
guarantee. This is simply done, by specifying 
MFMA* Maple and looking for this associa- 


tion trademark on the flooring you receive. 
& . * 


~~ 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11 
folder describing heavy-duty finishes 


Maple *s 


Write for 


for old or new floors, which seal 


surface and further re duce cleaning costs. 








*To be sure of Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 
turers are licensed to use it: 


P 

Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Co., Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mill at Reed City, Mich. 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis. 

Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Holt Hardwood Co.., Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 


K neeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 


North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp.., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, W is. 
Stephenson Company,I., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co.., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.. 
Hermansville, Mich. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co.. 
W hire Lake, Wis 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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As you read the fascinating story of Industrial 
Rayon Corporation’s new Painesville plant, you 
may well ask yourself, ‘““What’s the answer to such 
eficiency ... of 6'% minutes from spinneret to 
twister ... of a continuous process that can operate 
uninterrupted 24 hours a day, 365 days a year?” 
* * There are more than 23,000 points in Industrial 
Rayon’s ninety-six giant spinning machines where 
absence of friction and unfailing dependability 
called for a “trusty” bearing support ... with 
the result that Fafnir’s famous Wide Inner Ring 


Ball Bearings were specified. 





2000 OF THESE POINTS are the supports of the 


rocker shafts ... at every one of them a Fafnir 


Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing was slid easily onto 
the shaft, without machining or shouldering, and 


locked with a finger-twist of its collar. 


Fafnir Wide Inner Ring 
with Self-Locking Collar 








20,000 OTHER VITAL points are the supports 
of the angular shafts which drive the bakelite reels 





conveying the rayon yarn. Again, Fafnir Wide 
Inner Ring Ball Bearings were selected for their 
ease of installation; protected from dirt by double 
shields, and grease-packed for long operation, they 
reduce maintenance to a minimum. 

OVER 1000 OTHER FAFNIR Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearings were installed at intermediate points 
of the cylinder shaft on the cap twister. Failure at 
one of these points would stop operation of all spin- 
dles. Fafnir reliability is paramount. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn... Atlanta, 


Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Dallas, Houston. 





BALANCED LINE ° 





MOS T 


COMPLETE 
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Easiest of all ball bear- 
ings to install or remove 


IN AMERICA 
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Streamlined \wprovements PERG 


Note how the Forming Trumpet gathers 


the wide ribbon of fibres, and trans- 
a forms it into a uniform compact tubular 
dale new shape just before it reaches the final 


drafting zone. 


EMBLY 
CONTROLLED DRAFT ROVING ASS 


THIS NEW SACO-LOWELL 


Controlled Draft Roving Assembly 
was designed to accomplish three important objectives: 


1 IMPROVING the fibre control function 
of the Forming Trumpet. 


2 DEVISING a source of roll pressure 
which would be efficiently uniform in 
action, entirely trouble-proof in mainten- 
ance, and quickly adaptable to changes 
in operating conditions. 


THE NEEDLE BEARING TOP ROLL is a distinctive feature of the Model J-3. ; ; 
The bearings are enclosed in dust and lint proof casings, and are lubricated at 3 ARRANGING the entire drafting as- 


long intervals with a rust-inhibiting grease. With this top roll, there is a smooth, sembly in order to reduce the necessity 


uniform motion and effective fibre control even with heavy grists of cotton of frequent cleaning and to facilitate this 


work when it becomes necessary. 











THE RESULT:—Even-Roving, economically produced 
through efficient fibre control— spic-an’-span clean- 
liness and thorough lubrication. 





THE SPRING PRESSURE 
ASSEMBLY, showing the pres- 
sure springs in their casing, the 
beams, levers ond stirrups of BETTER ROVING AT A SAVING should interest 
ere nn en. every mill. Our engineers will show you how easily this 

can be accomplished with the Model J-3 frame. 













SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Greenville, S.C. 




















IT’S EASY TO SEE WHETHER THIS STARTER | 


« on-off « tripped 


~, 





New “De-ion’ Switch 


for Motors up to 7'/2 hp 


This new loom switch, the Westinghouse Motor 
Watchman, has an indicating handle on the front of 
the starter. It shows the operator or inspector at a 
glance whether the starter is tripped, on, or off. 
Smaller, more compact, it is easily mounted on or 
near the machine. Saves time .. . saves guessing ... 
saves space. 


You get all these advantages only in 
the new Motor Watchman 


Westinghouse ‘‘De-ion’’ Arc Quenchers 
protect contacts from flashovers... pro- 
long contact life. 





Snap action bi-metal disc relay protects 
2 motor from overload. Resets to correct 
calibration — nothing to replace. 


Safety interlock prevents accidental con- 
e tact with live parts. 


For complete data, ask your nearest Westinghouse 
office, electrical wholesaler or industrial agent. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-20847-A 


estinghouse (w 


Loom Switch 
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THIS IS NO. 





The Traverse Bar Support Brackets 
should be uniformly adjusted to pro- 
duce parallel-sided bobbins, before 
setting the Cop Formers. ‘‘A’’ shows 
Bracket moved to the right, producing 
tapered bobbins smaller in diameter 
toward the nose end.‘‘B’’ shows Bracket 
moved to the left, producing tapered 
bobbins smaller in diameter toward 
the base end. 


SETTING THE COP FORMER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


Proper setting of the Cop Former is neces- 
sary for good winding of automatic loom 
bobbins. The Cop Former acts as a guide 
to form the taper at the base of the bobbin. 
The length of taper at the base of the full 
bobbin should be the same as the length of 
taper at the nose. 


The first step in setting the Cop Former is 
to push the Traverse Bar into the frame as 
far as it will go. With the Screw at ‘“‘C”’ 
loosened, the Traverse Wheel is moved 
back to the starting position for winding. 





UNIVER 


?ROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 





16 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


The Cop Former can now be pressed against 
the Follower (D) whichis part of the Thread 
Guide Holder Frame. This will cause the 
Traverse Bar, which is pivoted at “‘E’’, to 
move toward the empty bobbin. However, 
the Traverse Wheel should not actually 
touch the bobbin because room must be al- 
lowed for the thickness of the bunch. 


At this point the Screw ‘“‘C”’ is tightened 
and a mark made on the Cop Former where 
the Follower touches at ‘‘F.’’ The length of 
the stroke is measured off and another mark 
made at “‘G.’’ This length of stroke is de- 
termined by the hole used in the Traverse 
Bar Lever, which is longer than the length 
of traverse of yarn on the bobbin. There- 
fore, the table below should be used to de- 





termine the location of “‘G’’ on the Cop 
Former. 
HOLE DECIMAL FRACTIONAL 
Top 2.00 inches 2 inches 
2 1.84 1274 
a” 1.67 14564 
4 1.52 1°64 
5 1.35 1114, 
6 1.18 1 *%6 
Bottom 1.00 1 inch 











*This hole in the Traverse Bar Lever is used for most 
automatic loom bobbins. 


After the marks have been made, the Trav- 
erse Wheel is brought out beyond the end 
of the Cop Former and then returned in or- 


WI 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 






der to discover where the Follower first 
touches the Cop Former. While doing this, 
the Traverse Bar must be held to prevent 
it from moving toward the spindle. 


If the Follower does not touch the Cop 
Former exactly at the outer mark, it will be 
necessary to experiment further with the 
setting. If the Follower touches before it 
reaches the mark, the tip end of the Cop 
Former is too near the spindle; if the Fol 
lower passes the mark, the tip end of the 
Cop Former is too far from the spindle. All 
adjustments of the Cop Former must be 
made with the Traverse wheel pushed back 
so Follower touches at ‘“‘F.”’ 


To check this setting before adjusting 
other spindles, wind a full bobbin for in- 
spection. Other spindles can be set by using 
the Cop Former Gauge shown in the illus- 
tration. 





The Cop Former Gauge ‘‘H 1s snapped 
over the Traverse Bar and pushed back 
as far as possible. The Guide Bar ‘‘J’’ 
is set up against the Cop Former and 


locked by the two screws ‘‘K.”’ The 
Gauge can now be used to set other 
Cop Formers by lining them up to the 
Guide Bar. 


“THERE IS A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


NDING COMPANY 





CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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THEIR PERSISTENT 


Gargoyle Vactra Oils’ exceptional per- 
sistence-of-film can help your mill make 





these substantial savings: 


we Less cloth spoilage due to “oil 
throw’ —you save on seconds! 








ss Protection from costly wear 
...you pay less for maintenance. 





ms Decreased frictional “drag” 
on bearings—you use less power! 





E SOCONY-VACUUM man offers you a complete line 
of lubricants, plus these exclusives: 
The right lubricant for every machine...and new 
lubricants ahead of new needs... developed by world- 
famous research laboratories through close coopera- 
tion with machine builders. 

73 years’ experience — thousands of case histories — 
to guide in prescribing the right use of these lubri- 
cants to gain Lubrication Profits for you. 

World-wide distribution and guaranteed uniform- 
ity —the same quality available everywhere. 


a 
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Another Tough Job for 
OIL FILM : 





Successful operation of 
every machine depends 
upon the qualities of a mi- 
croscopic coating of oil 
which prevents metal-to- 
metal contact. 





S SPOTTING 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


Industrial Service 
and Lubricants Help 
to Lower Costs by 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


Standard Oil of New York Division - White Star Division 
Lubrite Division - Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Chicago Division - White Eagle Division - Wadhams Division 

General Petroleum Corporation of California | 
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GIVES A VELVETY FINISH TO COTTON FLANNELS 





I. Provides velvety, soft finish. 2. Resistant to repeated 

washing and dry cleaning. 3. Non-greasy, odorless finish, * 

which will not discolor with heat or age. 4. Easy to apply; WRITE FOR 
economical to use. 5. Also suitable for other cottons, rayons, DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
wool and silk. AND SAMPLES. 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND = Plant at Dighton, Mass. 








NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE + COLUMBUS - GREENVILLE 
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Here’s a motor lint won’t smother! It’s lint-free 


individually driven textile machines — a motor 
that will keep machines running and requires 
an absolute minimum of care because — 


ny We —a motor designed and built exclusively for 
Ve we 


Abbbd dA) IT GIVES THESE ADVANTAGES: 
BRAAAAE ® Unobstructed Air Path 











WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


® Smooth Polished Windings 
® Permanently Sealed Bearings 
& 


Streamlined Air Passages 


Plus 


Sturdy Westinghouse Construction 
Proved Westinghouse Performance. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J-20859 


: Lint-Free 
Westinghouse Motors 
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How to Lick 
Heat and Humidity Troubles 


ODAY’S HIGH SPEEDS have 
f Yeonweos a real problem for textile 
mills everywhere. Too much heat — 
not enough humidity! This just about 
Sums it up. 


Yet, many plants have done nothing 
about it. They continue to suffer from 
the keen competition of adequately 
air conditioned mills. They are paying 
big for costly motor burn-outs, high 
spoilage, inferior quality — not to men- 
tion slowed-down employees. And — 
all because they think that the remedy 
will cost too much. 


The Sturtevant plan of “Cooling 
and Humidification to Fit Your Pocket- 
book”’ is especially designed to meet 
this situation. It is a plan which 
enables practically any mill to obtain 
definite cooling and humidifying relief 
— without delay—at a cost which the 
mill can afford to pay. 





There are four separate and distinct 
Sturtevant plans, each of which has 
been developed for a different set of 
general conditions commonly encoun- 
tered in the textile field. Each can be 


Cooling & Humidification to Fit Your Pocketbook 


at a cost you can afford to pay! 


adapted to precisely meet individual 
mill needs. See the brief descriptions 
to the right. 

If you are up against a heat and 
humidity problem, our nearest repre- 
sentative would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it with you. You would 
find him to be thoroughly experienced, 
familiar with mill problems and 
requirements, and genuinely desirous 
of helping you work out your problem. 

You can depend on Sturtevant 
recommendations and the Sturtevant 
equipment — over 75 years of air en- 
gineering experience are behind them. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIV. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Camden 
Los Angeles 


Chicago Greensboro 
New York 


Atlanta 


Sturtevant 


Df to Wothke 








PLAN 1. 


Vap- Air Units— An extremely low cost stan- 
dardized unit for room cooling in conjunction with 
an existing humidifying system, supplying auto- 
matically controlled outside air. Easily installed by 
mill mechanics, it maintains even relative humid- 
ity at all times, prevents over-humidification, in- 
sures uniform distribution of air. All under auto- 


matic control. 
PLAN 2. 
Vap- Air Blender Units Plus Your Head 


System—A carefully engineered low cost system 
which provides a guaranteed summer tempera- 
ture reduction. Installation under the supervision 
of Sturtevant experts includes revision of present 
humidifying system so as to provide desired de- 
gree of temperature reduction most efficiently. 
All under automatic control. 


PLAN 3. 


Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler 
and Humidifier System—A “tailor-made” 
system, completely installed, of either several 
unit systems, or one large system. Provides lowest 
possible temperature obtainable without use of 
refrigeration. All under automatic control. 


PLAN 4. 


Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler 
and Humidifier System Combined with 
Supplementary Head Systems— Essentially 
the same as Plan 3 but adapted for rooms requir- 
ing relative humidity above 65%. All under auto- 
matic control. 












































































Lo... service, good deliveries, good 


matches, uniformly high quality, 
winding economy and completeness 
of service (we supply the yarn, dye 
it, convert it, and consult on color 
problems when desired ),—these are 


some of the reasons for Franklin 
Process popularity. 

They are made possible by expert 
technical personnel; the largest yarn 
dyeing capacity in the world; ade- 
quate, modern yarn converting equip- 
ment; and the suitability of the Frank- 


lin Package as a winding supply. 





* SPECIALISTS 





There is probably a_ Franklin 
Process plant or othce within phon- 


ing distance from you. Ask our rep- 


resentative to call. 
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A FEW OF THE 


WE PACKAGE DYE 


MAANLY FARE " : [ a“ A -« 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Natural Yarns. ( rf red Yarns. Glazea 
Dyeing Ma } LI¢ 


Yarns, g and Processing 
Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Chattanooga . New York Represen- 
tative, 40 Worth Street 


Representative, 100 W. Monroe Street 


7 
ms * ry \ 
nicagt 
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IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 
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OWN in South Carolina, a large 
cotton-manufacturing plant hav- 

ing 4000 looms making sheetings, drills, 
twills and specialties was having trouble. 


The trouble lay in the lubricant used. 
The oil was picking up the cotton fiy— 
causing a gummy residue that actually 
insulated the bearings and kept in 
the heat. 


When the Shell man arrived on the 
scene, he carefully cleaned the bearings 
with a light solvent—then put in the 
proper grade of Shell Textilis Oil. 

The results were immediate! Cotton 
fly build-up was reduced to a minimum. 
There was no gummy residue in the 


SHELL 





TEXTILE 


LUBRICANTS 


WEARING 


Love FLANNEL 


Read how Shell Lubricants made these 
cotton-loom bearings run cooler 
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bearings, and they ran cooler under a 
lower friction load. In addition, no 
staining occurred. 

These looms were formerly oiled once 
in 12 hours of operation, and at the end of 
the run the bearings were completely dry 
They now run 24 
hours and a dry 
bearing is a rarity 

With a trained 
staff of engineers, 
Shell can help you 
solve your lubrica- 
tion problems. A 
Shell representative 
is as near as your 
telephone. Why not 
call today? 
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8 CUTCHERS OPEN 


FABRICS EASILY WHEN THEY 
OPERATE ON SKF BALL BEARINGS 





4 


| 
7 Built by The Tex- oe & 


tile-Finishing Ma- 


chinery Co. 





Ball and Roller Bearings 
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okF 
WORK OUT OF 


@® OPENING cotton, woolen and 
worsted fabrics from the rope to full 
width entails too many risks to 
gamble with bearings. Bearing 
trouble means shutdowns, lost time 


and rising costs. 


e-— 


That’s why SoUS!i> Ball Bearings 
are on the draw roll, governor, scroll 
rolls and beaters of this New Type 
Standard Ball Bearing Scutcher. 


They re always running smoothly 


BEARINGS TAKE 
BEARING 
ON MACHINES OF 











THE GUESS- 
SELECTION 
ALL TYPES 


at low maintenance records that 


never break down. 


SHS Bearings are made of high- 
grade steel hardened throughout to 
resist wear. Self-aligning, they turn 
freely with the shaft. Self-contained, 
they need no adjustments. And they 
keep their initial close tolerances 
when equipment is pushed to the 
limit. What more can you expect of 
a bearing on any machine 


anywhere? 


1375 


Gist INDUSTRIES, INC.. FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 








o WE BS ..  wtEre 
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This new High-Draft Roving System provides a simple, 
economical, and highly efficient mechanism for mills mak- 
ing medium count yarns and can be readily applied to 
ANY make of frame. Some of its more important features 
are as follows: 1. 1 or 2 back lifting rolls as desired. 
2. Sliver combing trumpet. Flattens sliver for drafting 
and has slight combing action (see illustration). 3. Self 


adjusting saddle for 3 back lines of rolls, which effects 


(see illustration). 5. Redesigned and shortened scroll con- 
denser which conserves space (see illustration). 6. Fixed 
roller stand assembly for second and third rolls in com- 
bination with scroll condenser, giving the same setting 
features as provided on the conventional three roll frame 
(see illustration). 7. Universal gearing as in H & B 5-Roll 
High-Draft Roving System. .... If you wish to improve 
the efficiency of your card room with a MINIMUM 


investment let us tell you 





accurate distribution of 
weight (see illustration). 


4. Front roll deadweighted 





H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office: 161 Devonshire Street 
Atlanta Office: 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 
Charlotte Office: 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 


more about this new 


High-Draft Roving System. 
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ANOTHER LARGE MILL CHOOSES 
ile det pivot- -motor DRIVES 


A ROCKWOOD ENGINEER. Join the imposing list of 
found that Rockwood Drives improve 
cards, looms, 
More 
these 


CALL IN 
great cotton mills who have 
the performance of sapinning frames, 
sliver lappers, lineshafts, compressors, 
production AND a better quality can be 
Jine drives, together with a reduction in operating costs. 


twister frames, 
and other machines. 


depended on from 











OG) 
PIVOTED Vv —— ae . A cd 


More machine output and a better quality 


Another great Southern cotton mill has about 130 of 
these Rockwood pivoted-motor drives on slubbers, 
spinning frames and a compressor. With a higher ef- 
ficiency than any other belt drive these remarkable 
drives keep spinning and twisting frames up to speed, 
maintain maximum production and produce work of 
a better quality than with other drives. 

Production is greater, more continuous and more de- 
pendable. There is less drive maintenance, a sizable 


Rockwood Manufacturing 


Rockwood Drives are 





mwer and improving peifeunance wherever 


saving in power, and a large saving in replacement 
belts. The belt tension is matched to the load auto- 
matically, changing as the load changes, increasing 
when the load increases, falling off the load 
lessens. Both gravity weight of the motor—and 
motor “kick back”, or re-action torque—are used, 
and the improvement in drive and in driven machine 
performance is so notable that here, indeed, is a new 
perfection in short center belt drives. 


as 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


moauntenance, 50 








* Operating for 2 Years 
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FoR WELL OVER TWO YEARS these Gen- 
eral Electric spinning-frame® have beer 
on duty in this Hickory: North Carolina 
mill, at practically no cost for mainte- 
nance. Below, a few views of other instal- 
lations of Albemarle, Concord, Graham, 


and Salisbury, N.C., and Great Falls, §.¢. 
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EASY TO GREASE—the long-lived bearings of this SHAPED TO SHED AND EXPEL LINT are the strong 
type of motor require little greasing; and that cast fans of distinctive aerodynamic design 

takes but a few seconds’ time. The pressure-relief 

system guards against overgreasing 


That's what the mills say about 
the G-E sninning-frame motor 


(SCREENLESS OPEN) 


- HEY’RE cleaning fine!’’ is the consensus of mills using the 

G-E screenless open (spinning frame) motor. The test of time 
has shown that these motors remain clean of lint for long periods, 
and at the same time deliver efficient, economical service as motor 
drives. 


Two years ago, following conclusive tests under the severest mill 
conditions that could be found, this motor was announced at the 
Southern Textile Exposition. 


Today, after this motor has had more than two years’ service in 
many mills, these mills are just as proud of its performance as are 
we, its manufacturers. 


There is no trick construction, but there is a specially designed 
air-ventilating system. The air passages are large and smooth. 
There are no baffles. The fans, located at both ends of the rotor, 
are shaped and positioned to expel lint and dust by positive action. 


The design of the motor incorporates, too, the features of mechanical 

strength and rigidity that G-E motors have demonstrated con- 

sistently in textile-mill service. Insulation, windings, accuracy of 

alignment, all fulfill the most modern standards of motor manu- 
facturing — standards that meet the requirements of 
textile mills. For further information on this motor, ask 
the General Electric representative in your territory, 
or write General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 





EASY, PRACTICAL ASSEMBLY —because this motor is 
constructed on regular motor lines, it is easy to take 
down and to assemble. Four bolts on each end secure 
the end shields; and with these removed, the rotor can 
easily be removed from, or replaced in, the stator 
End shields are interchangeable, end-for-end 


NEW 


General Electric announced at this year’s 
Southern Textile Exposition an improved 
loom motor and an entirely new loom 
switch. The switching element in this 
switch cannot be slammed “OFF” by the 
vibration of loom operation. Positive con- 
tact is maintained despite loom vibration. 
it is available for motor-mounting as well 
as for pedestal mounting. It is roomy for 
wiring and inspection. Ask the G-E repre- 
sentative near you for further information 


11-459 . 
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A Pattern of POWER and PROFIT 


While it is no doubt recognized generally, that all coal is 
not alike .. . only those who have adopted the specific coal 
of the right analysis for a given purpose, can be completely 
aware of the operating economies offered by the right coal. 








[)BPENDABLE 


ANTHRACITE 


The brands of coal availabie through General Coal each 
offer individual characteristics. A study of your power needs 
and facilities will disclose the one that is best and most 
economically suited to your plant. The service conveniences 
offered by General Coal’s strategically located offices assure 
an additional advantage that means increased profits to you. 





| GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
REMIX GENCO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, S.C. BUFFALO 


GENERAL COA 
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* No more worry about slipping, inefficient belts—n 
more frequent drive replacements with machines down 


and costs up. 
full rated capacity—every R.P.M. of each 
delivered Lo its machine. That's what 
Silent chain drives can mean to you. 
Send for Data Book 125. 


Instead, every machine operating at its 


motor be.ng 
Silverstreak 


EOCMOLOAL MOOK 





SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


are 
Long - Lived 
Require Practically 
no attention 
or upkeep expense 
and cannot slip! 
They have stood 
the test of time 


They are Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than Either 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco, Torento, New York, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas. o¢ any of our other offices, located in principal 


Boston, 


cities, 
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LIGHT-CONDITIONING HELPS PRODUCE 


BETTER CLOTH WITH FEWER REJECTS 








West Point Mfg. Co. at West Point, Ga. also finds 


that better light improves working conditions 
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IGHT-CONDITIONING justifies 
itself on the basis of improved work- 
ing conditions and eyesight conservation 
alone, according to the management of 
the West Point Manufacturing Company 
of West Point, Ga. In addition, this com- 
pany finds that better lighting also helps 
produce better cloth with fewer rejects 
and seconds. 
The West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany started a long range light-condition- 
ing program after a satisfactory test 
installation had been made in a portion 
of one weave room. Eventually the com- 
pany’s five mills will be completely light- 
conditioned. In the meantime, in order to 
spread the cost evenly, 50 to 100 new 
lighting units are being installed a month. 
Like many other leading textile mills, 
the West Point Manufacturing Company 
us°s G-E MAzDA lamps for its light- 
conditioning. These lamps are brighter 
than ever before and give more light at 
no added cost for electricity. 
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For details on light conditioning, write 
to General Electric Company, Dept. 
166-C-H, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lighting check-up 
may reveal profit leaks! 


Most electric service companies will 
gladly measure the lighting in customers’ 
plants free of charge. Check-ups of this 
kind often reveal that modern, sight- 
saving lighting more than pays its own 
cost by stopping profit leaks and by in- 
creasing efficiency. Phone your local 
electric service company today! 


This weare shed, containing 2,400 looms, is 256 feet 
wide by 567 feet long. For general lighting, 1026 R. L. 


M. reflectors with 500 watt lamps provide 35 foot- 


candles on the front of the loom and 30 footcandles on 
the back. 


they stay 


brighter longer 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HOW A MORE 


YCHILVE SOAP |. 
SAVED ME BIG MONEY /¥ 
IN THE LONG RUN! 


xPZ° MORE COMPLAINTS 
THIS MORNING ° 





























IM SURE 
WE CAN 4 
HELP you } 

















I was beginning to dread the morning mail... Every day 
brought me new complaints about the quality of our fin- 
ished goods. Finally, I called in the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet man and asked him if he could help us... 





Se 














| THEN 


(THIS IS SWELL! 












GOOoD— 
WELL TRY IT! 














1 KNOW 
THIS FORMULA 
WILL DO 
THE JOB 
















Rae 
Sa 











Se 












Frankly, I was astounded at the results we got. The qual- 
ity of our finished work was greatly improved...We actu- 
ally used 10% less soap... Our production was up 12% 
. and—" returns” were practically eliminated. 


A short time later he was back with a procedure his tech- 
nicians suggested, using a C.P.P. Soap. He said it would 
cost me a little more to buy, but I'd save money in the long 
run—sowe gave ita trial... 



























N the complete line of C.P.P. Products you will 

find detergents and wetting agents to exactly fit 
your needs. Because of the volume in which they 
are produced, C.P.P. processing agents usually 
cost less to use than so-called “special” products. 
And standardizing on the C.P.P. line will help 
you produce better finished work and, at the same 
time, save money. 






= { NOW, THANKS TO C.P.P. PROD- 
<n UCTS, I'M SAVING NEARLY $4,000 
ot A YEAR ON SOAP COSTS. AND 
THAT’S NOTHING COMPARED WITH 
THE MONEY SAVED BECAUSE OF 
FEWER “RETURNS” AND GREATER 
CUSTOMER CONFIDENCE 














To help you select the best processing agents, 
we invite you to make use of our Free Consulting 
Service. For full information, ask your C.P.P. rep- 
resentative, or write to us direct. 


 COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 













| 105 HUDSON STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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THE COMPLETE LUNKENHEIMER LINE 


Immediately Available 


From Distributors Conveniently Located to Serve You 
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VALVES OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Bronze, lron, Steel and Corrosion-Resistant 
Alloy; Globe, Angle, Cross, Check, Gate, 
Throttle, Non-return, Blow-off, Pop Safety, 
Relief, Whistle, ete. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 


Non - return, Pop Safety and Blow - off 
Valves; Water Columns, Water Gauges 
and Gauge Cocks; Fusible Plugs. 


Glass, Bronze or Aluminum Body Oil Cups; 
Bottle Oilers: Constant Level Oil Controls; 
Glaswick’’ Oil Cups; Automatic or Screw 
Feed Bronze Grease Cups. 


LUBRICATORS 


For Steam, Gas, Gasoline, Oil Compressor 
and Pump Cylinders; Gravity Feed or 
Hydrostatic. 


Whistles, Cocks, Fittings, Unions, Air Nozzles, Etc. 


The Guide is a ready reference for selecting Valves, Boiler 
Mountings and Lubricating Devices in which products are 
grouped by pressure, type and use. List Price Schedule 
Rl gives new list prices of Lunkenheimer Products. Ask 
your local Lunkenheimer distributor for copies or write 
us direct. 











ESTABLISHED 1662 


THE LUNKENHEIMER & 


—“QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 











EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


28-55B-10 
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One 10 Traction-Driven 
COMBINATION SCRUBBERS 
L by Yinnell 


* A Range of Sizes 
and Types that. 


Aisanres THE RIGHT 


) 904:40% MACHINE FOR THE JOB 


(on? . . . . 
"4 | GREATER Illustrated is a Combination Finnell (400 
t 


SCRUBBING 
en AO 







































Series), of compact design and with 15-inch 
brush spread, developed expressly for the 
textile industry. .. for maintenance of floors 
with narrow spinning machine lanes and 

weave room alleys, and otherwise con- 


gested areas. 


This Combination Finnell automatically 
distributes the correct amount of 


powder, thoroughly scrubs, removes 





dirty water and deposits, rinses, and 


dries the floor. 


Also available in larger sizes with 18 
and 24-inch brush spread, and with 
30-inch brush spread as used for 











large Open areas. 


See it in action — on your own 
floors, under actual working con- 
ditions. Demonstration involves 
no obligation. Phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write 

Finnell System, Inc., 1308 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, : 













Pioneers and Specialists itn FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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WHY THESE FOSTER WOUND PACKAGES 


promo. UNIFORM DYEIN 
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REDUCE MACHINERY MAINTENANCE COSTS 
and PREVENT BREAKDOWNS 


the Screws with The Third Facto 


] STRENGTH 













2. ACCURACY 


WON’T 
SHAKE 
Rele}.): 













Tow Fig. 
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The Strength and Accuracy of “Unbrako” Hollow Set Screws EZ 
is unquestioned by their countless users to whom years of ll) YN 


Fig 


usage nave proven their unvarying high quality. Now 


BRA 


SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the Knurled Points 
You can also get 


offer “The Third Factor”... Self-Locking. The screws are set up 
with only the normal pressure and like magic they lock there. No a 4 4 2 Q pro tection 
chance for them to vibrate loose. No danger of aecidents or costly . 
machinery breakdowns. The ingenious knurling around the cup with 
point holds them tight until possible machine adjustments must be 
made ... then with the ordinary hex bar wrench they are removed 
without ponran effort and can be reused over and over again. Be sure 
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— 
to use them w herever ordinary set screws fail to hold. — Self-Locking 
Write now for samples and literature. =~ — SQUARE HEAD 
== SET SCREWS 
—_— 7T " ’ = 
_— <—— The knurled self-locking 
STANDARD PreEssED STEEL Co. Beg ase 
ger these long time favorites 
BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES - — them Barty oon 
advantages that a t 
BOSTON CHICAGO a a tile mill maintenance and 
DETROIT sT. LOUIS operation men will a Lick 
Fig. 1646 ly recognize Get sam- 


INDIANAPOLIS BOX 582 BAN FRANCISCO Pat. App. for ples today. 
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T'S EASY 10 SEE 


when seeing is made easy... 





BETTER WORK...at higher production rate as a 


result of sharp, clean-cut visual impressions. 


SHADOWLESS LIGHTING... results from the long- 
tube Cooper Hewitts, penetrating down and around 


objects for clarity of seeing. 


REJECTS MINIMIZED ... by elimination of nervous 


tension normally associated with eye fatigue. 


GOOD SEEING...is good business. That’s why lead- 


ing mills everywhere prefer Cooper Hewitt light. 


WHEREVER...seeing tasks are critical, Cooper 


Hewitt lighting will save money through greater pro- 
ductive efficiency and improved employee well-being, 


.. with COOPER HEWITT MERCURY LAMPS 
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whether it be in the manufacture of full-fashioned 


hosiery, woolen fabrics, cotton or rayon products. 





HOW ...to enjoy the advantages of detail-revealing 
mercury light? Our representatives can advise you how 
— they know the economies as well as the engineering 
of modern industrial lighting. For full information 
write to General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 
Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 





COOPER HAW? WERCURY VAPOR LIGHT" 
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YOU WON'T BE ‘CAUGHT NAPPING’ IF YOU 


DEPEND ON ASHWORTH NAPPER CLOTHING 
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We are pioneers in the American napper clothing field. 
Voluminous case histories of past experience and a prac- 
tical ''‘napper man" on our service staff make it possib‘e 


for us to intelligently analyze your napper clothing prob- 


lems. Adequate production facilities and a sizeable stock [ Aa. 


WALA CRANE. ROSAS TER. PRL DOTA 


6 repain suors 


TRL WINER PRLLADELPRAA CAABRLOTTR SEAR RTARTA DALLAS 










of standard constructions also enable us to solve them 


quickly. 


Whether your requirements are for napper clothing, 


card clothing or otter similar products, you can opens [oisrensurinc. POINTS | 


on Ashworth for an uninterrupted supply, prompt repairs, Raph nese ncn 


and ready availability because of — — — — — — — 





ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories, Repair Shops and Distributing Points as above. Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 
*PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All 
Types of Napping Machinery + + Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes + + Lickerin Wire and 
Garnet Wire + «+ Sole Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire + « Lickerins and Top Flats Re-clothed at All Plants. 
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A NEW PICKER 


BUILT INTO OLD FRAMES 


The machine illustrated is an Aldrich Synchronized 
Single P TOCEeSS P icker, entirely new throughout except for the 


iron framework. This picker is designed to operate without the conven- 
tional hopper feeder and is fed directly from a Gyrator Clean- 
ing, Blending and Distributing Machine eauipped 
with automatic feed boxes. 

The combination of the Gyr ator with the Aldrich Syn- 
chronizers produces the cleanest and most uniform laps turned out 
by any picking system. 


By utilizing your old frames, the cost of new pickers is cut in half. 
Greenwood, WORKEES south Carolina 
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SODIUM METASILICATE 


f° RAYON 
boit- off 


TANDARD METASILICATE will improve 
your boil-off solutions for rayon 
piece-goods: Its efficient emulsifying 
and detergent properties produce 
more level dyeing properties and 
brighter colors. The smaller amounts 
eat te necessary for the proper pH values 
Ses eno. and its soap-sustaining power 
“SC ACHING make Standard Metasilicate highly 
economical! * Aastate excepted 























aw 





T-2-38 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Standard Silicate Division | 
General Offices - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants at Cincinnati Jersey City - Lockport, N. Y. + Marseilles, Uil. 











“We also use the highest quality lubricant we can 
get for the modern motor drives on our spinning 
frames—Gulfcrow n Oil,” says this spinning over- 
seer. “Since we adopted Gulf’s higher quality 
oils, our maintenance costs have been very low.’ 


@ THIS SUPERINTENDENT of a large mill Says, 
“GULFGEM is the best spindle oil I have used in 
36 years of cotton mill work. Since switching to 
GULFGEM OIL we have eliminated all blackened 
yarns which were due to spindle oil misting. 
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‘Kewer 


Eunds 


Down 


with GULFGEM OIL 


Th service. 


“’“Gulf’s Higher Quality Oils 


help us make better pro- 
duction records.’’ 





HERE is no doubt that Gulfgem 
Oil has helped us get smoother 
operation from our spindles,” says 
this mill overseer. ““We now have 
fewer ends down and our produc- 
tion has been greatly improved.”’ 
Here is one reason why Gulfgem 
Oil is making such outstanding rec- 
ords in leading mills: It has been re- 
fined not only by conventional methods, 
but by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor process. 
This special treatment removes 


LUBRICATION 


@ ANOTHER MILL SUPERINTENDENT says, ‘In 
addition to securing better all-around results with 
GULFGEM OIL we have reduced spindle oil con- 
sumption materially since we standardized on this 
higher quality Gulf lubricant.” 


. SAYS THIS SPINNING 
OVERSEER 


undesirable portions of the oil 
which cause oxidation and gum 
formation. This finer and purer oil 
may be kept in use over a longer 
period of time without deterior- 
ation, assuring smooth operation, 
lower power consumption and 
lower maintenance costs. 

Put Gulfgem Oil to work in your 
spinning room as quickly as possi- 
ble — and get the economies which 
accompany the use of this modern 
spindle lubricant. Gulf’s higher 
quality oils and greases are readily 
available to you — they are distrib- 
uted through more than 1100 ware- 
houses from Maine to Texas. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BU'LDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


@ THE SUPERINTENDENT of a large tire fabricat- 
ing mill says, “We have completely eliminated vi- 
bration in our large twister spindles since chang- 
ing to GULFGEM OIL for spindle lubrication. 


Our production has been greatly improved.”’ 





MARQUETTE NOVIBRA 


(PATENTED CONSTRUCTION) 





HIGH-SPEED ROLLER-BEARING SPINDLE 


SETS NEW 








RECORDS! 





This amazing new spindle will give you Faster Production, 
Lower Costs, Less Vibration, Better Results, Bigger Profits 


HIGHER SPEEDS 


The MARQUETTE NOVIBRA is essentially a 
high-speed balanced spindle. The maximum 
speed at which it can be satisfactorily operat- 
ed is governed entirely by the maximum speed 
of the spinning and twisting machinery and 
the speed at which the yarn may be spun or 
twisted. 


LESS VIBRATION 


MARQUETTE NOVIBRA spindles reduce vi- 
bration to a minimum. Even with heavy pack- 
ages and high speeds, the full-floating damp- 
ing footstep bearing allows the spindle to cen- 
ter itself and to run in the center of the rotat- 
ing mass. 


POWER SAVING 


MARQUETTE NOVIBRA’S roller bearings and 
precision manufacture are your assurance of 
free-running, anti-friction operation. Some 
mills have made careful tests of their savings 
in power consumption through the use of this 


spindle, and they report savings as high as 
48%. This is an important factor when you 
consider that approximately half of the power 
used by an average mill is consumed in the 
spinning room. 


LOWER COSTS 


MARQUETTE NOVIBRA spindles will reduce 
your costs in many ways. Higher speeds result 
in lower cost of production per pound of yarn. 
Savings in power consumption effect a direct 
cut in operating expenses. Maintenance work 
is reduced to a negligible point and lubrication 
is required only at infrequent intervals. It’s 
unnecessary to point out that lower costs 
mean higher profits. 


BETTER YARNS 


MARQUETTE NOVIBRA spindles actually en- 
able you to produce better yarns—even at 
greatly increased speeds. You are assured of 
fewer interruptions and less breakage. Twist- 
ing is more uniform and can be accurately 
controlled within closer tolerances. 


Write for descriptive circular, prices and 


full information. 


See for yourself what 
MARQUETTE NOVIBRA can do for YOU! 


THE MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1170 GALEWOOD DRIVE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 


Superior in Operation and Economy 








Other WEST POINT Products 


ENERGY LOOM 
PetvbB.s4% 
makes possible 
higher production 
per loom per 
hour... pro- 
vides smoother 
loom operation. 


THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE... elim- 
inates heavy top 


' rollers. ‘‘Blow 


Outs’’ reduced 
about 90%. Per- 
mits increase in 
twister speed. 


GEARES... 
Gears of all types 
—noted for their 


m efficiency and 
= durability. 








West Point loom beams, beam heads and beam barrels are 
high quality products and whose merits have been established 
by satisfactory service to satisfied customers. 


West Point beam barrels are made of a select grade of suit- 
able wood, thoroughly seasoned. Journals are made from a 
tough plow steel to increase the wearing life. The wood grain 
is protected from moisture by a coat of special sealer and 
lacquer. All barrels are machined straight and true. 


West Point beam heads are made of a high grade cast iron 
and are designed to reduce breakage. The pocket and bore 
of head is machined to fit barrel snugly and squarely. 


West Point loom beams run true. Their sturdy and rugged 
construction will give long and satisfactory service. Our 
loom beams will help you to increase your weave room 
efficiency. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 
textile repair parts, gears, slasher modernization 
equipment, and cloth room machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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these endorsements of 


FOXBORO 


DYE MACHINE CONTROL 


North Carolina Mill: ‘‘Chief dyer advised that work has 
been running much more uniform since installation of 
Foxboro automatic control. Very well pleased with 
investment.” 


Georgia Mill: ‘This control is operating perfectly and 
the dye house superintendent is enthusiastic. He vol- 
unteered to recommend Foxboro instruments to anyone 
interested.” 


Massachusetts Mill: ‘Both chemist and chief dyer well 
pleased with Foxboro installation. Have done most diffi- 
cult job with entire satisfaction. Time required for each 
lot has been reduced.” 


In well run textile plants you will find the Foxboro Dye- 
Machine Controller. It offers six big savings: more uni- 
form dyeing, degumming economies, steam savings, 
freedom for operators, reduction in additions, reduction 
in re-dyes. 


Foxboro can also help you realize economies in many 
other textile mill applications—slashing, bleaching, kier 
boiling, piece dyeing, drying, scouring, steaming and 


finishing. Write for detailed information. RECORDING 7 CONTROLLING - INDICATING 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY nstruments 


18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Massachusetts, U.S.A. TEMPERATURE - LIQUID LEVEL 
Atlanta Office: 101 Marietta Street Building PRESSURE + FLOW + HUMIDITY 
Branch Offices in 25 Principal ‘Cities 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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TEST Pio 





In the production of alkalis at Mathieson’s Saltville, Virginia 
plant, its Bryant Snead’s job to pilot samples regularly 
through this important plant control test —the analysis of 
gases from the carbonating towers. Like other Mathieson 
veterans, Snead is steeped in the Mathieson tradition of pains- 
taking, extra-precautionary care that have made Mathieson 


g, 
Chemicals famous for their purity and uniformity. 

Today Mathieson Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, and Bicarbonate 
of Soda are in demand ina wide range of industries. Whether 
produced at Saltville or at the Mathieson plant at Lake 
Charles, La., their high purity and uniformity remain a 
constant factor, justly prized in every industrial field where 


alkalis are used. 





Mathieson Chemicals 


tue MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS unc, 
60 E.42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SODA ASH...CAUSTIC SODA...BICARBONATE OF SODA...LIQUID CHLORINE... BLEACHING POWDER... nHTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and 
AQUA ... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ...CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE)... DRY ICE... LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE... ANALYTICAL SODIUM CHLORITE 
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‘Our first job is to study the 


work being done at each desk”’ 


To solve the Hours Problem in the 
office eliminate these handicaps 


EXPENSIVE BOTTLENECKS _If any department or individual is obliged to be inactive when 
work “clogs” at some other point, the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. A slight 
change in equipment or routine may insure a more even flow of work. 


ANNOYING PEAK PERIODS HiIf sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are merely recorded 
from day to day, peaks arise when employees must rehandle the figures to write customers’ state- 
ments, take a trial balance, analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. Recent machine 
developments make it possible to iron out peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures. 


UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS Duplication of media or records in a separate operation 
takes time and creates the possibility of errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 
fit the work to the present machines or system, investigate “direct-to-final-results” methods. 


NEEDLESS OPERATIONS — Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a few short-cuts 


would save thousands of needless operations on your figuring, form-writing and statistical work, 


Burroughs will be glad to help you make a desk-to-desk survey of your present office 
routine. Call your local Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


SEND FOR BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO.,5279 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 
THIS 
BOOKLET! 


For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 


of conserving clerical 4 
hours, this new booklet 

contains many specific , 

suggestions for re- 


adjusting office routine. 
Send for your free copy. 
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ame lil ee 
This is the Stein-Hall way of 
measuring the viscosity of 
starch. Originated by Stein- 
Hall engineers, this device 
registers viscosity by the 
amount of electric power 


required to drive a series of 
blades through the starch 
solution. It has thrown a new — 


light on the behavior of 


starches and has helped solve + 
many practical coiliiiaiain that Gps In the “LA * 





‘THE STEIN-HALL way is the scientific way of SPECIAL research with 


modern testing equipment - under the cooperative effort of skilled labora- 
tory technicians and a trained field staff. * Stein-Hall laboratories are a 
reliable source of technical advice - the STARTING point of Service in 
starches, dextrines and gums for sizing, printing and finishing. * Through 
fundamental research and the solution of specific problems, Stein-Hall has 
helped mill men increase production, improve quality and effect substantial 


economies. *® This Service comes to you without obligation. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, Inc. 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


®@ LABORATORIES AT... NEW YORK . CHARLOTTE : PROVIDENCE 
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Teeth in TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


are also straight, uniform and evenly spaced 


Radio City Music Hall Rockettes, world famous precision dancers, devote hours to tedious 


training. Through hours of research, we have developed the new precision machine 


parts which make the wires of Tufferized Card Clothing uniform in size, evenly spaced, 


and perfectly straight. New Tufferized shears cut each wire clean and sharp without 





Micro-Photograph shows how Tufferized 
Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 
firmly into the foundation with wires par- 
allel .. eveninlength.. spaced uniformly 


wire burrs. New Tufferized doublers form each wire with a 


square crown. Wiresare parallel and exactly the same length. 


Tutferized Card Clothing made to these precision standards 
prevents any change or variation in position when mounted 
on your cylinders. It allows closer and more even setting of 


your rolls and produces more uniform and smoother carding. 


Write for additional information or ask our Representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadeiphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 





Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards —Napper 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at 

all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 

Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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ADAYTON 
oe Buc Label 


LOOM SUPPLIES 


Installation After Installation Proves 
the Greater Economy of These Products 
Backed by Eight Years Experience, 
Development, Testing and Production 


DAYTON BLUE LABEL LOOM SUPPLIES are products of 
Dayton’s famed laboratory controlled manufacturing 
methods. They represent the best that quality materials, 
skilled labor, modern equipment and trained technical 
experts have so far produced. They embody the results of 
over eight years experience in development, testing and 
production. Each product in the Dayton line of Blue Label 
Loom supplies is designed and manufactured specifically 
for the job it is intended to do. And installation after in- 
stallation has proved their greater economy. Write today 
for proof of their money-saving advantages or get com- 
plete details from your nearest distributor. The Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, and Charlotte, N. C. 























Only the Dayton Reversible Drop-Box Picker has 
this exclusive ‘*Three-Point Density’’ construction. 








REVERSIBLE DROP-BOX PICKERS around the spindle rod. At this 3—Still another composition is used db positively will not wear the 
oint a self-lubricating resinous at shuttle contact to eliminate picker stick. 2. Gives proper cushion 
P 2 


are made specifically for three pur- , ; 

aes aan’ ae / i onan _ bearing which will not become egg- shuttle point loosening. So this to shuttle point. 3. Gives perfect 
— — eee ree- shaped in service is used. Point No. ‘‘Three-point Density’’ construc- h to shuttle throughout the 
point Density’’ construction. Point 2A softer composition is used at tion accomplishes these three pur- ow we - . ghout the 
No. 1—Their composition is harder the picker stick contact. Point No. poses: 1. Gives maximum cushion life of the picker. 





DAYTON LUG STRAPS are specifi- qualities: 1. They have extra DAYTON LOOP PICKERS—Speccial 
cally built with these 5 essential strength beyondeveryrequirement. fabrics bonded together with extra 
2. They have sufficient cushion to strong, resilient rubber give Dayton 
assure protection to other parts, Blue Label Pickers the proper cush- 
such as cam rollers and picker ion and approximately twice the 
sticks. 3. They have the desired strength of other pickers of this 
resilience plus the ability to absorb type. Easy to install—they fit the 
shock with immediate come-back. stick and yet have sufficient reserve 
4. They never require adjustment. stretch to accommodate large and 
5. They have long, trouble-free life. off-size sticks. Molded under con- 
Their low first cost assures you trolled heat and pressure, they keep 
greater economy. Their freedom’ their shape and stay ‘‘put”’ on the | 
from adjustment and their con- stick—assure maximum efficiency | 
stant power maintenance assures and reduce shuttle costs. Dayton 
you increased production at lower Loom Supplies are protected by U. 
cost. S. Patents issued or pending. 








THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio and Charlotte, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. 
C. ¢ Greenville Textile Supply Co., \ 
Greenville, S. C. ¢ Odell Mill Supply WEE MON 


Co., Greensboro, N. C. ¢ The Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. e 
Industrial Supplies, Inc., LaGrange, Rliuelibel LOOM SUPPLIES 
Ga. ¢ Young & Vann, Birmingham, 
Ala. ¢ Textile Supply Co., Dallas,Texas 
2 Providence Mill Supply Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. ¢ F. L. Hervey Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 
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Tl 
T. THE COTTON MILL 


CONTEMPLATING PART WOOL 
OR WORSTED FABRICS 


James Hunter Machine Company cord- 
ially invites the cotton mill contemplating 
the possible manufacture of part wool or 
worsted cloths to avail itself of the fund of 
information in Hunter Engineering files - 


and without obligation. 


Hunter engineers possess the accum- 
ulated experience of 92 years of designing 
and building equipment for the woolen and 
worsted as well as the cotton industry 
In finishing, dyeing and drying particular- 
ly, Hunter offers any interested cotton or 
rayon mill machine and process information 
not otherwise readily obtainable. 


Your inquiry will be held in strictest 
confidence. Furthermore your inquiry ob- 
ligates you in no way whatsoever. For full 


details of what can be done, and what has 


been done write 




















J AMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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OW CHEMICAL RESEARCH CONTRIBUTES TO BETTER 
LIVING FOR AMERICA 
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re two great World’s Fairs—San Francisco and New 


York—with their dramatic presentations of the 
accomplishments of American genius and enterprise 
are more than educational exhibits. They provide 
inspiration out of which will come many new things 
for the world of tomorrow. At each of these fairs, 
du Pont is showing how modern applied chemistry 
is daily bringing new comforts, new opportunities 
for gainful employment, better things for living 
tangible evidence that everybody benefits with 
chemical progress. 





Re ° ~ ‘ = “ . wee ed mate 


Symbolic of the better things that have come from scientific research—a striking 
mural at du Pont’s New York Exhibit—Chemistry’s contribution to mankind. 
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CHEMI [RY MAKES  UBIARSOAT 


f SEPARATION OF MINERA) S 





Po. a 


Millions will hear the story of the inner _ It took 34 years of research by chemists 
workings ... will figuratively be taken and chemical engineers to perfect the 
into the laboratory and plant, and will ‘Sink and Float” process for gravity 
see, step by step, how from such raw 
materials as coal, cotton, wood, vege- 
table oils, ores and salt, chemistry has 
produced many products once unknown infancy, the development marks a long The 107 ft. Chemical Tower at the entrance of the 
but now considered every day necessities. stride forward for the mining industry. du Pont building, New York World’s Fair, symbol- 
izes modern applied chemistry and research. 


separation of coal and minerals by means 





of chemical “‘parting liquids.” Still in its 





AN INVITATION 


YOU are cordially invited to visit the 
du Pont Exhibits. In both you'll find 
much that is interesting and new. You 
will see and hear about products which 
will stimulate your imagination ... and 
get ideas which you may be able to 
apply profitably in your own business. 














E. Il. pu Pont pe Nemours & COMPANY, INC. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Del. 


Improved products and new products—results of the close cooperation between District Sales Offices: BALTIMORE, BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, CLEVELAND, 
du Pont research and industry —are on display and demonstrated at both Fairs. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, NEWARK, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH 
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and pull up at the busiest conference on indus- 


Or trial advertising you ever heard of. 

Two hundred controversial subjects will be 
discussed in clinics large and small. ‘How to 
improve your effectiveness as an advertising 
manager’ will be one of the large clinics. The 
first day is Executive's Day (bring your boss). 

Even at lunches you will be grouped with 
members and guests having identical interests. 

Take advantage of low transportation rates, 
hotel accommodations at no increased cost 
and a guided tour of the industrial exhibits at 
the World's Fair with a day and a half left over 


to yourself! Make your hotel reservations early! 


Some of the Clinic Subjects 
FIELD WORK PUBLICITY 

PERFORMANCE DATA MARKET DATA ok LY yz: Vite). AL [aap 
DIRECT MAIL MEASURING RESULTS ‘ey FF RE N ‘al: | 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS CATALOGS 


READERSHIP VALUES SALES MANUALS wdEXPOSITION 
TIE-UP WITH SALES FORCE | mM } OQ 2 <— 
a ene * ae i — 


*) 
J 


// 


EXHIBITS ¥ HOTEL NEW YORKER 


AWARDS ok Sept- 20- ‘17 


1939 





LADIES' PROGRAM y 


DINNER AND SHOW AS USUAL 


National Industrial Advertisers Association NINA pat 


100 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


2-39 
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ost Easily 
Savings } 


CALIFORNIA 


After using open account financing for 
four months, this client writes: ‘‘We are 


Financing C 


Offset By 






very much pleased. By discounting our 
receivables we are able to take advantage 
of discounts offered us by suppliers, and 
cut down our purchasing costs . . . The 
cost of your service is very nominal and can be absorbed easily by the saving obtained.”’ 






DELAWARE 


This concern says:‘* Your service is depend- 
able. We receive our checks on just the 
days that we need them. The dispatch of 
our receivables has enabled us to get our 
money in this manner instead of from the 
banks. We do not have any bank loans at 
all. We depend entirely upon your service.”’ 





OREGON 


Sceptical at first, of the benefits, this 
client decided to try our service. Here is 
the first report: ‘‘Checking results for the 
first quarter of 1939 we find that the vol- 
ume we have been able to transact has 
increased considerably, due in no small 
degree to your very efficient handling of our invoices . . .We were somewhat dubious, but do not 
hesitate to say now that we are thoroughly sold on this form of financing.” 





x k wk * 


Good business news comes to us from concerns we serve in every section of the country. Freedom 
from red tape; no maturing loans to face; double and triple the sales volume without additional 
capital; no interference with their management . . . these are some of the advantages you too can 
enjoy through “NON-NOTIFICATION’ OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING. Let us send you the interesting and 
informative story of “CAPITAL AT WORK”. Write to Dept.“‘TM’’. No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"‘Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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Let Gaylord show you how to 
add power to your merchan- 
dising with containers 
Are your shipping containers sell- 
ing as well as delivering the goods? 
They are for many concerns whose 
sales and advertising managers 
have made them a part of their 

merchandising campaigns. 
Through close cooperation 


with merchandising staffs, Gaylord 


August, 1939—COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries 


THANK YOU, GENTLEMEN, 
FOR THE CHANCE TO PROVE 

COULD SELL AS WELL | 
AS DELIVER OUR GooDS/ 


master designers have recently 
transformed many shipping con- 
tamers into hard-working sales 
makers. 

May we suggest you invite your 
shipping containers to your next 
merchandising conference? Then, 
let Gaylord show you how to 
make the newcomer make good! 
Phone or write our nearest office 


for further details. No obligation. 















Also Gaylord Folding Cartons... Grocery 
Bags and Sacks... Kraft and Specialties. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


There’s a Gaylord plant or sales office in your territory 
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High Standards in Specifications 


for drapery and upholstery fabrics, 


have made the textile industry conscious of 


CHLORANTINE FAST COLORS, LL TYPES 


WRITE IN YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
“TO BE DYED WITH LL TYPES OF CHLORANTINE 
FAST COLORS” 


THEY HELP SELL YOUR GOODS 
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The World Moves On and 
We Move With It 


@ Both readers and advertisers will be 
interested in noting that the October issue 
of COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, 
will be the bi-ennial Modern Equipment and 
Process Number with major attention being 
focused on recent developments in machinery, 
equipment and processes for textile use. 
Many of these are noted at the time of de- 
velopment in our advertising pages and un- 
der our new equipment section but it is in- 
teresting to sit down and go over at one 
time the developments of a two year period. 
Mill officials, superintendents, operating 
executives liked the idea as presented by 
COTTON ten years ago so well that this has 
been continued biennially. Manufacturers 
are invited to send data on their new prod- 
ucts for textile mills; and readers to look 
forward to this issue in October. 

® 
Interest in Rayon 

“T believe you stated that you had a 
three year record on this subject. If you 
can, please inform me how I may obtain 
this record. as I am interested in rayon and 
its manufacture. ...I want very much to 
know more about it.” 

H. B. TURNER 
Georgia-Kinecaid Mills, 
Griffin, Georgia. 

“T shall very much appreciate your for 
warding me record of the twenty-four ar 
ticles published during the past three years 
yn spun rayon.” 

D. M. DAVIDSON 
Minneola Mfg. Co. 
Gibsonville, N. C. 


‘“ there is an item in regard to twenty 
four articles that have appeared from time 
to time in your publication in connection 
with manufacturing spun rayon. We would 
be interested in receiving copies of these ar- 
ticles if they are available.” 

Ww. V. BOYD 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada. 


“Attached are two clippings taken from 
recent issue of CoTTon. Wouid be pleased 
if material therein described be billed and 
sent to me.” 

HERBERT H. NEUMAN 
Lockwood Company, 
Waterville, Maine. 


“We are at present running on rayon and 
cotton mixes using 1 inch cotton with 
1 1/16 in. 41%4 Denier spun rayon blended 
15% with 85% cotton. I am interested in 


learning how some of the other mills on 
the same type of fabric make these mixes.” 
S. M 
Alabama. 
(The item on this page in June as to 


the twenty-four articles carried during the 
past three years on Spun Rayon brought 
in many requests for the articles or record 
of when these were carried. Many of the 
articles are not available, but a full record 
of when these comments appeared is avail 
able to any readers who have their back 
copies and who wish to review this sub 
ject.) 
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From Another Grimshaw 

“We just had a great laugh here in the 
office while reading the true to life (in 
some cases) article called ‘I Never Did See 
The Old Buzzard’. It seems that it was 
quite a coincidence that I had just finished 
up some lectures in which I stressed the 
point that the students should always meet 
as many of the salesmen as possible. 

I had pointed out that they visited many 
mills and picked up much good information 
that they were willing to pass along to 
their friends. Also, told the boys that the 
salesmen were human and should not be 
kept waiting. In fact, I give such lectures 
to each class. We also have many of the 
men of the road talk to the boys about 
their products. 

Then along came the article calling a man 
named “Grimshaw” the old buzzard, because 
he was just the opposite of the type of man 
that I had tried to make the boys believe 
that I was myself. Please tell the author 
that I would like to have him drop in any- 
time and call on a fellow named Grimshaw 
who keeps his door open at all times.” 

ALBERT H. GRIMSHAW 
mh Sc eS SG 
State College, Raleigh 


+ 


Pepperell Dragon on Duty Night and 
Day at Opelika, Alabama Plant. 


mw. 





Typical of good textile mill signs is that 
shown in the above snapshots taken of the 
sign atop the Pepperell Mfg. Company plant 
at Opelika, Alabama. fTying-in with the 
trade mark used in its national advertising, 
this progressive manufacturer has an electric 


sign featuring the dragon and identifying 
Pepperell fabrics to the community and 
passers-by. 


Pepperell is one of the foremost advertis- 
ers in the textile industry and its sheets, 
blankets, and prints occupy space regularly 
in national publications. According to Da- 
vison’s 1938 Directory, the company is cap- 
italized at $10,000,000, and has over 8,000 
employees in its plants at Biddeford, Me.; 
Lindale, Ga.; Opelika, Ala.; Fall River, 
Mass.; and the Lewiston Bleachery, Lewis- 
ton, Me. The company maintains its own 
selling organization, selling a wide range of 
fabrics including sheetings, blankets, flaa- 
nels, denims, chambrays, drills, twills, fine 
goods, shirtings, dress goods, sateens, etc. 
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First Description of Dallas 
Spinning in September "Cotton" 
The industry has been hearing recently of 
a brand-new type of spinning frame being 
installed at The Dallas Mfg. Company, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., which embraces a number of novel 


and up-to-date features. As an example, it is 
the first substantial installation, in this coun. 
try, utilizing the principle of using paper 
tubes instead of wooden bobbins. in connec- 
tion with the sleeve spindle. 

Such equipment depicts the progress being 
made by the industry, and changes occurring 
in its methods. We are glad to note, and to 
announce, that the first article describing this 
new spinning frame, and its several features 
in detail, will appear in a special section de- 
voted to it in the September issue of ‘‘Cot- 
ton (Serving the Textile Industries)’’. 


» 
Quality Control for Finishing Plant 


‘Will you please send to the attention of 
Mr. W. H. Grier, Superintendent, Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., 10 reprint copies 
of your bulletin ‘Quality Control’ billing 
same to Rock Hill Printing and Finishing 
Co., Rock Hill, South Carolina.” 

H. P. CONNALLY 


Rock Hi}! Printing & Finishing Co 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
a 


Hosiery Mills Want to Save Money 


“An article appearing on Page 124 of 
your current issue by contributor No. 6606. 
‘Every Unnecessary Step Costs Us Money’, 
is very interesting and I should like to give 
everyone of our members an opportunity to 
read it. I shall appreciate it, therefore, if 
you will have 300 reprints made of this 
article . ™ 

T. R. DURHAM 


Southern f'osiery Manufacturers Assn 


Charlotte, N. C 


* 
Hosiery Mill Wants "Good 


Foremanship" 

“Please send me the pamphlet on fore 
manship mentioned in the May issue of 
COTTON.”’ 

FRED E. DAVIS 
Chester Pure Silk Hosiery Co.. 
Chester, Illinois. 
S 
Garnetts and Cotton Waste 
Machinery 

“We are wondering if you have among 
your books one covering garnetts and other 
cotton waste machinery. We would also 


like to know if the book 
applied to all 
also like to know if 
would be Kind enough to send us a list 
of any books you may have on the opera 
tion of garnetts and the automatic feeding 
units for same.” 


you list as ‘Con 
densers’ ean be rarnetts 


“We would 


vou 


W. JOSEPH HOSIER 
National Automotive Fibres, Ine 
Oakland, California. 


(Any cotton waste machinery and gar 
nett manufacturers having further infor 
mation for Mr. Hosier may forward it 4i 


rect to him.) 
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You can do these things with this new Reliance Drive: 
(1) Apply power where you want it without interven- 
ing speed-changing devices ... (2) Control speeds at 
any point to which a wire can be run, and do it from a 
speed changer no bigger than a pie plate... (3) Con- 
trol starting and stopping from a small push-button 
station placed within easy reach. 





Besides the advantages of wide speed ranges (12 to 1) 
and remote control you get other important features 
such as quick stopping, speed setting, safe speeds for 
threading and inching, ample starting torque for all 
conditions. All these are made possible at a lower 
price by the “packaged” V*S Speed Control Unit 
which is connected by three wires to the 3-phase 
a-c. power circuit. Of vertical construction, it takes 
little space and can be mounted anywhere. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Company 
1085S IVANHOE ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Greenville (S. C.), 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Syracuse (N. Y.) and other principal cities. 
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Modern Air Conditioning Features 
Uniform Humidity and Cooling 


@ Aijmost every mill man recalls vividly the days when humidification 
engineers advocated ‘keeping the windows closed" (in other words, no ven- 
tilation), and in fact drew up their contract guarantees of maintaining a 
humidity condition contingent upon windows, doors and transoms being kept 


closed. 


But all things change, and now we have them advocating "plenty" of 
ventilation—for well-defined reasons consistent with present-day mill require- 


ments. 
lating, and automatic regulation. 


The new practice requires improved methods in humidifying, venti- 
Therein lies a story, one which is told here 


in interesting fashion and which will bring you up-to-date on the much-dis- 
cussed and highly-important subject of air conditioning. 


By Robert H. Brown 


Research Engineer, Parks-Cramer Company 


LL MILL MEN know the im- 
A portance of air condition- 

ing in the manufacture of 
yarns and fabrics, but only those 
who deal daily with its problems 
are fully aware of the strides made 
in recent years and the savings 
possible by adoption of improved 
air conditioning equipment. 


Proper air conditioning prevents 
static. High speed processing can- 
not cope with static electricity. Fi- 
bers require extraordinary pliabili- 
ty and sufficient friction between 
them to assist in compact interlock- 
ing during spinning. Proper air 
conditioning reduces waste by keep- 
ing the yarn compact and strong, 
increases production by reducing 
the ends down, by permitting in- 
creased roll speeds and loom speeds, 
and by minimizing the need for fre- 
quent adjustments. It also provides 
the means of securing moisture re- 
gain in the finished yarn and cloth. 


Fortunately, the same air condi- 
tioning equipment that improves 
production and quality also im- 
proves comfort for the operatives. 


This is one of the most important 
facts about present-day air condi- 
tioning. It utilizes the cooling ef- 
fect of evaporation and makes spin- 
ning and weave rooms more com- 
fortable during the hot days of 
summer. Even when humidity car- 
ried indoors is higher than out- 


Photographs, 


doors, the lower temperature and 
positive air circulation indoors 
makes “effective temperature” as 


low or lower than outdoors, provid- 
ed humidification and air change 
are adequate and balanced. 


When cotton is exposed on the 
surface of the roving bobbin and as 
it travels slowly between creel and 
spindle, it tends to absorb (or give 
up) moisture corresponding to the 
humidity and temperature of the 
surrounding air. Since the spin- 
ning process imparts the final drafi 
and twist to the yarn, it is import- 
ant that moisture content at this 
stage be most favcrable tc absolute- 
ly even drafting, to development of 
that peculiar clinging tendency of 
the fibers which enables the twist 
to pack them together closely, even- 
ly and smoothly. 

During the actual spinning and 





courtesy Parks-Cramer Company 


Improved air conditioning apparatus can be installed to supplement 
existing humidifying equipment in all departments where constant, uni- 
form humidity and increased cooling are desired 
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while taking the twist, the yarn is 
being whirled rapidly about by the 
spindle and traveler. It is import- 
ant, therefore, that any difference 
in temperature and humidity here 
as compared with the rest of the 
room be allowed for when deciding 
what room humidity should be 
maintained. For humidity of 60 
per cent in the room may mean only 
55 or 50 per cent at the spindle. At 
best, such differences cannot be ful- 
ly allowed for if they vary at dif- 
ferent times and at _ different 
frames. 

For this reason, a type of air 
conditioning which keeps to a min1i- 
mum all irregularities in different 
parts of the room and especially 
irregularities over and arourd 
frame surfaces is far better than 
a system which fails to prevent 
these irregularities. 

The accompanying Illustration A 
shows vividly the effect of too dry 
an atmosphere as compared with a 
relatively humid atmosphere upon 
the quality of cotton yarn. Both 
strands are the same number and 
were spun at the same temperature 
with all conditions similarly favor- 
able except humidity. The experi- 
ments which resulted in these pho- 
tographs indicated a steady im- 
provement in quality following in- 
creases in relative humidity up to 
65 per cent. 

The best humidity for the spin- 
ning room depends on many fac- 
tors, including staple, yarn num- 
ber, twist, quality and condition of 
roving, design of spinning frames, 
draft, rolls, travelers, and other de- 
tails. Ordinarily the best level is 
found somewhere between 50 and 
65 per cent. 

Humidity in weave rooms should 
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be considerably higher; somewhere 
between 70 and 85 per cent is cus- 
tomary, depending upon circum- 
stances. 

When the best humidity is de- 
termined the essential thing is to 
maintain it closely and uniformly 
throughout the room. This is the 
prime purpose of modern air con- 
ditioning. 

In both spinning and weaving, 


Illustration A: Strength 


and appearance are 
improved by compact 
interlocking of cotton 
fibers during spinning . 


temperature should be maintained 
at not less than 75 to 80 degrees F. 
during cold weather. The upper 
limit during hot weather is not so 
clearly defined. It should be kept 
within bounds with wide variations 
avoided. Adequate air conditioning 
will prevent undue excesses at all 
times, winter and summer. 
Improved trends in cotton manu- 
facturing during the last decade 
have featured greater concentration 
of machinery and therefore of heat 


sources. Higher speeds require 


Adequate humidification in cot- 
ton spinning is essential to best 
oe neg and quality. These 
igh duty humidifiers are con- 
trolled in two steps—to suit the 
demand for moisture . 


more power, which means more 
heat liberated at the motors and 
the machine surfaces. Neutralizing 
this heat is one of the problems 
which air conditioning is required 
to solve. For heat raises tempera- 
ture. Increasing temperature re- 
duces relative humidity, requiring 
more humidification. 

Fortunately, humidification does 
more than add moisture to the air. 
It cools as well. When water is 
sprayed into the air, the heat re- 
quired for evaporation is taken 
from the air, making the air cooler. 
The evaporation of a single gallon 
of water lowers temperature of the 
surrounding air as much as the 
melting of 60 pounds of ice. But 
this is not a complete solution of 
the problem, because just as soon 
as proper humidity is reached, hu- 
midification must cease, and hu- 
midifiers cool only while they are 
running. 

Air change is necessary. When it 
is achieved by opening windows or 
transoms, another difficulty—lack 
of uniformity—develops. Conditions 
are irregular in different parts of 
the room. Manual adjustment of 
ventilation also brings another dif- 
ficulty: that of changing weather 
conditions. If too much hot air is 
admitted, relative humidity will 
drop and temperature will rise with 
a sacrifice in both production and 
quality. 

Proper air conditioning must pro- 
vide the means of _ introducing 
enough fresh outdoor air to allow 
humidifiers to keep running in hot, 
dry weather. It should prevent ex- 
cessive ventilation. It should dis- 
tribute air into the interior of the 
hot room, maintaining the same 
improvement there as near the out- 
side walls. In other words, it must 
overcome the handicaps of dimen- 
sions and layout of machinery as 
well as weather variations and ex- 
tremes. 

Let’s consider a little further the 
question of cooling capacity of a 
combined system of humidification 
and air change. The drier the out- 
door air is, the more moisture it 
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can absorb and consequently the 
more it can be cooled. 

But'on a hot humid day, indoor 
cooling is no less needed than on a 
hot dry day and in order to make 
up for the lessened capacity of the 
incoming air to absorb moisture, 
more air must be introduced. On 
a humid day, when the permissible 
evaporation per cubic foot is low, 
the volume of incoming air must be 
high. On a dry day, when the 
necessary evaporation is high, less 
volume of incoming air is needed 
for the same cooling. 

Viewed in this way, the problem 
is reduced to simple terms. By pro- 
viding for adequate quantity of 
both air change and evaporative ca- 
pacity as needed, the desired indoor 
humidity can be maintained and at 
the same time the room tempera- 
ture kept down to reasonable lev- 
els. 

Is an air conditioning system of 
this kind limited in its capacity to 
cool? Certainly. This fact must 
not be overlooked. But the com- 
bination of humidifying and air 
changing system properly designed 
and properly regulated satisfies the 
rigid requirements of the present- 
day mill. Nothing short of me- 
chanical refrigeration or use of ice 
could do more. 

We are all familiar with “dry 
bulb” and “‘wet bulb’”’ temperatures, 
from the use of sling psychrometers 
and stationary hygrometers. When 
we get into air conditioning the im- 
portance of wet bulb temperature 





becomes apparent for it is a meas- 
ure of the heat in air. It is one of 
the important factors in air condi- 
tioning calculations and specifica- 
tions. 

“Effective temperature” is an- 
other and equally important term. 
It is an index of warmth felt by 
human beings. It is a combined in- 
dication of temperature, humidity 
and air movement. It is approxi- 
mately half way between the wet 
and dry bulb temperatures. 

A reasonable goal for air condi- 
tioning a spinning or weave room 
is to maintain the same, or slightly 
lower, effective temperature inside 
as exists outdoors, during extreme 
hot weather. 

By humidification and its evap- 
orative cooling, indoor dry bulb 
temperature may be reduced until 
the desired increase in relative hu- 
midity is reached. If air change is 
adequate but not excessive, the re- 
sult is correct indoor humidity, wet 
bulb temperature only _ slightly 
above outdoors, and the lowest ef- 
fective temperature which evapora- 
tion cooling can produce. 

A typical example will illustrate 
the foregoing. Suppose the out- 
door dry bulb thermometer reads 
95 degrees F. with wet bulb ther- 
mometer 75 degrees, a relative hu- 
midity of 39 per cent and 83 ef- 
fective temperature. The wet bulb 
temperature in the spinning room 
could not be less than 75 degrees. 
On account of internal heat it would 
actually be higher. But with ade- 
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quate air change, it might be kept 
down to about 78 degrees. Humidi- 
fying to 65 per cent relative hu- 
midity would then reduce the spin- 
ning room temperature to 89 de- 
grees or 6 degrees below outdoors 
and with the same effective tem- 
perature as outdoors (83). 

If outdoor dry bulb temperature 
had been 100 degrees instead of 95 
degrees, but wet bulb temperature 
the same, 75 degrees (relative hu- 
midity 31 per cent, effective tem- 
perature 84) the same indoor tem- 
perature of 89 degrees could be 
maintained, which in this case 
would be 11 degrees below outdoors 
and a lower effective temperature 
(83) would exist indoors than out. 

In the latter case, a weave room 
operating at 80 per cent humidity 
could easily be cooled to 85 degrees, 
or 15 degrees below outdoors—ef- 
fective temperature 82 degrees, or 
2 degrees below outdoors. 

A system of air conditioning 
which maintains desired indoor hu- 
midity and at the same time great- 
est possible cooling—which accomp- 
lishes all of this positively, auto- 
matically, regardless of changes of 
indoor heat, outdoor weather con- 
ditions, sun and wind effects, which 
distributes indoor heat and mois- 
ture so that conditions are uniform 
in all parts of the room—and which 
occasions a minimum of fuss and 
bother to keep it operating proper- 
ly and accurately, is a system which 
provides real air conditioning for 
the modern cotton mill. 
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The automatic airchanger draws in outdoor air, or recirculates indoor air, or both, to keep indoor humidity 
always at the desired point and to cool the room as much as possible by evaporation from the humidifiers. 
Both the humidifiers and airchangers are controlled automatically 
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W hat One 
Thinks of H 


alesman 


is Job 


HERE an earnest salesman analyzes his job and his place in the picture, and 


gives all of us something to think about. 


He has given the subject serious 


thought, and draws and expresses some rather sober and intimate conclusions, 
and this point of view sets his discussion apart from the more humorous treat- 
ments we have recently published, to which he refers. 

The intimate nature of his thoughts obviously precludes the use of his 
name, but his comments clearly demonstrate what the editors know: that he 


'_- 


by southern textile mills. 


plementary (not complimen- 
tary) articles written by mill 
men and by salesmen have ap- 
peared*. These articles have not 
had as their subjects the matters 
about which the authors should 
know the most, namely, their own 
work. With that queer and sooth- 
ing-to-ourselves quirk that all of 
us have of regarding the other fel- 
low more carefully and critically 
than ourselves, those articles have 
revealed the mill man’s view of 
the salesman, and vice versa. 
Those articles have their place, 
for a dissertation published anon- 
ymously permits the driving home 
of points that have considerable 
value to the author’s—shall I say 
victim? All of us need to know 
what our fellow man expects of 
us, what he likes and dislikes, and 
many embarrassing moments will 
probably be avoided by our taking 
to heart the advice, which was 
cloaked in humor at times, con- 
tained in the articles referred to. 
But it seems to me those articles 
have missed a large part of the 
fundamentals of the question: 
“Why be a salesman?” The bibli- 
cal advice, “Know thyself,” ap- 
peals to me as of such importance 
in this discussion that if you will 
bear with me briefly we may get a 
somewhat different viewpoint on 


| N RECENT issues of COTTON com- 





*The reference here is to three articles. 
Two of these, in which a mill buyer paid 
his respects to salesmen, and a salesman, 
calling on mills likewise criticized the bad 
habits of mill buyers, appeared on pages 92 
and 93 of April CoTToNn. The third told of 
the experiences of a salesman, back in the 
Great Stuffed Shirt Era, in unsuccessfully 
trying to get an interview with a smug mill 
treasurer. Further discussion of the buyer- 
salesman relationship will be welcome. 


is a serious, straightforward, successful salesman of commodities purchased 


the vocation of selling. Obviously, 
this exposition refers only to sell- 
ing products and equipment to 
textile plants. 

The most important and most 
searching light under which any 
calling, vocation, profession or 
what-you-will must be inspected 
is this: Does it render a real serv- 
ice? This refers to service in its 
broadest meaning. If service 
isn’t rendered, then the job isn’t 
worth doing. I say the salesman 
serves humanity. He makes the 
contacts between the producer 
and the consumer, and he is con- 
tinually passing back to the pro- 
ducer the information that en- 
ables the producer to improve the 
quality of the product. 

Perhaps it is necessary that an 
entirely different article or de- 
vice be developed; the salesman 
has learned of the need and per- 
haps even suggests ways in which 
the new article might be made to 
serve the changed conditions best. 
The result is more efficient oper- 
ating methods in the industry, re- 
sulting in lowered _ production 
costs and subsequent increased 
ability of the public to use and 
enjoy the textile commodity thus 
created. Salesmen today are en- 
gineers as well, and they can ren- 
der real service to their clients as 
well as to their employers. Doubt- 
less many improvements in the 
quality of textile yarns and fab- 
rics, and many _  cost-reducing 
methods in the textile industry 
have resulted from the constant 
burrowing of salesmen into the 
problems involved. 


So, in answer to the question: 
“Why be a salesman?” I say the 
salesman renders a real _ service 
and the opportunities for broaden- 
ing the scope of that service are 
innumerable. 

There are two big thrills in a 
salesman’s work. The first is that 
of making a sale to a plant where 
his article will do the work as well 
or better than the article that has 
been used. There is no reason for 
me to minimize the importance of 
this phase of the salesman’s work, 
for his existence depends upon his 
making sales and to be honest I 
have put this as the first big thrill. 
But there is another which runs 
the first a close second. When a 
mill man says to a salesman, “Mr. 
, | should like to have your 
advice on this subject,” then the 
salesman experiences a glow that 
you can’t understand if you’ve never 
known it. Perhaps the problem is 
entirely unrelated to the product 
the salesman is offering; that 
doesn’t matter. The realization 
that the customer has enough con- 
fidence in him to ask his advice is 
the important thing. And many a 
mill is running more efficiently to- 
day because of some salesman’s 
advice being taken. 

Don’t get the impression that I 
am saying the salesmen are re- 
sponsible for the successful oper- 
ation of the mills. Far from it. 
The work done by the mill men in 
their own plants is far greater in 
volume and higher in quality, so 
far as their problems are con- 
cerned, than any salesman could 
hope to accomplish for any indi- 
vidual mill. But to illustrate the 
point: Recently a salesman called 
at a mill that was having trouble 
meeting a certain specification. It 
took the salesman about two min- 
utes, when given the privilege of 
analyzing the specification, to sug- 
gest a way of meeting it. The 
mill tried the suggestion, with the 
result that an outlet that had been 
closed to this mill’s goods was re- 
opened—and the mill was able to 
lower the grade and staple of the 
cotton used in that construction. 
Believe it or not. 

The back-slapping days of sell- 
ing are behind us. To those who 
have gone before us and have 
founded the great textile industry 





(Continued on page 97.) 
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The Polishing and Glazing 


of YARNS and T WINES 


By W. I. Finnetney 


OLISHING or glazing in its broadest sense is the 
Perm applied to the process of finishing yarn 

and twine for the purpose of improving its ap- 
pearance and utility. Were it not for this process, 
many of the uses to which these products are now 
put would not exist due to the fact that unpolished 
yarn and twine would not meet the requirements for 
strength and smoothness. It naturally follows also 
that the large variety of uses to which they are put 
calls for a large variety of finishes. 

In order to understand the process, it is best to 
classify these products into several broad groups as 
these are generally observed by the manufacturers 
themselves. A mill making threads, for instance, 
would hardly be making twines also because the yarn 
counts used on one product would not be suitable for 
the other. The polishing equipment also would be 
different. In this article we shall consider two 
groups, threads and twines. 


Thread Polishing 


Threads would be the term used to apply to twist- 
ed yarns made in ply form from 20s upward, includ- 
ing the finest numbers spun on ring frames today; 
some of which are two, three, four, five and six ply 
in the fine range of regular spool cotton for domestic 
use. These are put up on tubes for the dress and 
garment industry, for overalls and men’s work 
clothes. Various sizes of tubes are used depending, 
of course, upon the size of the threads. 

Yarns for sewing threads are generally spun with 
reverse twist and good long staple cotton is used, 
depending of course upon the use to which the thread 
will be put. Some Egyptian cotton is also used. 

Bleaching and dyeing must be done before the 
polishing of these threads and this is done in the 
way that best suits the product. It must be care- 
fully done so that there is no tendering of the fibers, 
and subsequent winding must not chafe the yarn. 
Finally the yarn should be delivered to the polishing 
department wound on tubes of proper size and as free 
from knots as it is possible to make them. Such 
knots as are accumulated in the preparatory process- 
es as well as in the polishing must be subsequently 
removed. 

There are several types of polishing machines 
and it is important that the correct type be chosen 
for the particular kind of work that is to be done. 

For cotton thread polishing, the two brush ma- 


chines will process any of the finer numbers made 
today. These machines have a wide range of flex- 
ibility and adjustments may be made in the brushes 
and rolls so that almost any desired thread finish 
may be obtained. 

A complete two brush machine consists of a cree] 
which will hold 98 tubes of suitable traverse and up 
to about 4-inch in diameter. There is some varia- 
tion in the construction of creels on machines of dif- 
ferent makes, but they are generally located so as to 
provide greatest convenience to the operator. Ends 
are drawn from the creel to a wooden guide bar 
which is equipped with metal or porcelain guides and 
a traverse motion which traverses the ends and pre- 
vents the grooving or creasing of the flannel roller 
in the size box. On some machines it is possible to 
bring the ends back through the size box a second 
time so as to obtain a more suitable finish. 

The size rolls are about 6 inches in diameter and 
are made of iron pipe. They should first be painted 
with white lead and the heads securely caulked so 
that the roll may be protected from rust. They are 
then built up with duck or burlap to about 7-inch 
diameter and finally covered with flannel of a good 
quality. These flannels may be made of about 5 
yards of closely woven light material which is lapped 
around the rolls or a circumference of heavy flannel 
which has a butted-and-sewed joint to prevent lap 
marks from showing on the threads. Soapstone rolls 
are sometimes used. 

Guide rollers are placed at different points so 
that the threads may be guided through the machine 
and to the take-up. These are made of brass and one 
should be grooved so as to keep the ends separate. 
The grooved roller should have one or more extra 
grooves so that the operator can shift the ends in 
cleaning. One roll has a slot cut from end to end 
so that laps caused by broken ends may be conveni- 
ently cut. 

The brushes are arranged so that the friction of 
the bristles against the twine spreads and polishes 
the coating that has been applied. These are ad- 
justable so that the desired amount of friction may 
be obtained and the guide rollers support the ends 
and guide them for the greatest amount of contact 
with the brushes. These are made of a good grade 
of bristle which is mounted in slats and which may 
be renewed when they become worn. They should 
be kept in first-class condition at all times. 

For drying there is usually a small brass or cop- 
per cylinder around which the threads are wrapped. 
This may be either stationary or revolving and live 
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The two-brush dresser 


steam is passed through it to dry the ends as they 
come in contact with its surface. 

The take-up is sometimes an integral part of the 
machine or it may be separate. If it is an integral 
part of the machine the spindles are driven by bevel 
gears and there is a friction plate on which the 
spools rest. The friction between the head of the 
spool and this plate keeps the ends winding at an 
even tension. The spindles in the take-up are ar- 
ranged in rows and there is an adjustable traverse 
bar, equipped with guides, which directs the ends 
as they are being wound. 


The speed of the brushes is constant but through 
a series of step pulleys the feed may be adjusted to 
the rate best suited to the thread size and type of 
finish being applied. 

The starches of corn and potato and many gums 
comprise a large part of the mixes used for polish- 


ing threads. Cocoanut oil is a good softener and 
adds luster to nearly all colors, and many waxes are 
also good softeners. The ingredients used in making 
the mixes and the proportions of each is dependent 
on the type of finish desired. However, it should 
be said that this is perhaps the most important part 
of polishing and should receive the careful attention 
of someone who is well equipped by reason of his 
experience to develop suitable formulae. Cooking 
equipment is needed that will mix the ingredients 
well and prevent lack of uniformity in preparation. 

The polishing of threads is a highly specialized 
process. To attempt it with limited and inadequate 
equipment or without a careful study of the problem 
as has been described might conceivably result in 
losses of considerable proportions. 


Twine Polishing 


Polished twines, as they are commercially known, 
have been standardized by the manufacturers as to 
yarn numbers and plies and as to feet per pound. 
The two general classifications used in the simpli- 
fied practice code are known as “Coarse Yarn Pol- 
ished Twines’, and “Fine Yarn Polished Twines”’. 

Coarse yarn polished twines are made from about 
2s yarn. The finished weight of a 3-ply or No. 18 
twine would give an average of 1,575 feet per pound. 
This is the smallest of this group of twines and 
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there would be intermediate sizes up to a No. 8 
which would be made of about 18-ply and would fin- 
ish with a yardage of about 250 feet per pound. 


There are four standard colors, tan, dark brown, 
green and gray; and white. These colors are gen- 
erally standardized by each manufacturer but there 
are variations between the colors of different manu- 
facturers. 


Polished twines are wound in various forms ac- 
cording to the needs of the users, which include 
balls, single end tubes of different traverse lengths 
and diameters, single end reels of 10- 25- and 50- 
pound weights, and many-end reels of 25- and 50- 
pound weight. 


They are twisted on tube twisters and each man- 
ufacturer takes great care to obtain the greatest 
smoothness of twist; and since so much special twist- 
ing and winding equipment is required that is not 
to be found in mills having only conventional equip- 
ment, there is not much encroachment from other 
mills. 


Some of the specialties which polished twine man- 
ufacturers make include broom twine, tufting twine 
and tag twine. These are made according to the re- 
quirements of the users of these products and are 
not included in the standard classifications for com- 
mercial polished twines. 


The foregoing outline of twines has been given 
to show the great flexibility of equipment that is 
required for its manufacture. The polishing machin- 
ery must be capable of handling any and all sizes 
and it can be readily understood that machinery used 
for thread glazing would not be suitable for twines. 
Two types of machines may be used and these are 
so entirely different in construction that each must 
be described separately. 


The most common of these machines is of Eng- 
lish origin and is usually made to handle 36 ends. 
These are drawn from a creel which is usually made 
to suit the particular mill and the twine is drawn 
down through the size box so that it is thoroughly 
immersed. Sometimes two and three boxes are used 
and the mixture in the first is thinned down so as 
to penetrate the twine. Colors are obtained by put- 
ting the dye in the polishing mixture which has given 
rise to the term, surface dyeing. After passing 
through the mixtures the twine comes in contact with 
rollers about 12-inch in diameter which are used to 
spread the coating uniformly. 

The drying of the twine is accomplished by pass- 
ing the strand of 36 ends around two drying cans 
which are mounted one over the other and revolving 
on a horizontal axis. They are placed at a slight 
angle to each other so that each time the strand 
passed around the cans it is advanced to the other 
end. These cans are not positively driven but in- 
stead the drive is applied to the bottom can only and 
the tension on the twine causes the top can to re- 
volve. Each time the twine passes around the cans 
it is advanced about two inches or a total of about 
36 times before it is completely dried. 

The friction for polishing is obtained by placing 
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Practical Methods of Running 
Cut Staple Rayon Fiber 


Article I—A Description of the Fibers 


HIS begins a series of articles on the man- 
utacture of yarns and fabrics from cut 
staple rayon. The first article points out the 
general properties of the synthetic fibers in 
such a way that the reader might acquire a 


name implies; that is, they are manufactured 

identically as continuous filament rayons up to 
a certain point, the difference being in the finishing 
processes at the rayon plants as to the form or shape 
which the finished stock assumes. The stock is cut to 
the desired length of staple for the customer, and is 
baled and shipped out in bulk form similar to cotton. 
The majority of the cut staple fiber being supplied to 
cotton mills is from 1%-inch to 1%-inch in length. 
Where the yarn being spun is to be a mixture of syn- 
thetic and natural fibers the rayon is cut in length 
to conform to the natural fiber because the mixture 
processes better with staples of uniform length. 

In a general way, the cut rayon staples are what 
we might consider to be a modern addition or off- 
spring of the already existing many types of con- 
tinuous filament rayon yarns. Whatever our opinion 
may be, optimistic or otherwise, the fact remains 
that they are here to stay. There is a definite place 
in men’s and women’s clothing, domestic and commer- 
cial cloths, that has heretofore not been filled by any 
other fiber quite as well as it has by the various types 
of spun rayon and spun rayon with natural fiber mix- 
tures. Fabrics made from these fibers have that cer- 
tain pleasing feel, drape, general appearance and wear- 
ing qualities not previously obtained from cotton, wool, 
flax, or continuous filament rayons. 

The weaving and spinning of cut staple rayon to- 
day has certain limitations that have not been over- 
come, and are not likely to be in the near future. For 
this reason our staple fabrics that have been developed 
over a period of centuries will not be replaced. We 
need not worry about the future of King Cotton or 
Mary’s proverbial Little Lamb. 


sh HE CUT RAYON STAPLES are exactly what the 


Properties of Rayon Staple 


In discussing the problems of handling cut rayon 
staple on cotton mill machinery it is logical that we 
first try to get a clear picture of the character of the 
stock to be drafted and spun into yarn. The luster of 
rayon is one of its main attractions in the finished 


sutticiently clear picture of the stock to use 
as a base or starter in solving his own indi- 
vidual problems. Subsequent articles will 
take up actual manufacturing problems.— 
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fabric. This characteristic is due to the smoothness 
of the fiber itself, and this degree of brilliancy or lus- 
ter can be controlled to get the desired result by add- 
ing a dulling agent at the rayon plant to the spinning 
solution before it is forced through the spinneret. The 
dulling agent may be a mineral oil or an inorganic pig- 
ment. This dullness or luster is permanent and can- 
not be changed without destroying or abrasing the ray- 
on fiber itself. This degree of luster is classified by 
the rayon manufacturers as Bright, Semi-dull, and 
Dull. 

All textile fibers must have certain properties re- 
quisite for satisfactory spinning, weaving, finishing, 
and wearing qualities; staple rayons are no exception 
to the general requirements. The required properties 
should be considered separately and collectively as ten- 
sile strength, length, fineness, uniformity of staple, 
cohesiveness, pliability, and elasticity; electrical prop- 
erties; hygroscopic nature and affinity for dyes or 
finishing agents; durability. 

Probably the most important requisite for a textile 
fiber is tensile strength, for if the individual fiber 
does not possess within itself considerable strength it 
will not be possible to make from it a yarn suitable 
to withstand the strain of weaving; also, the durabilli- 
ty or resistance to wear of the finished garment is 
primarily dependent on this quality together with oth- 
er properties. Rayon staple is being made in both 
viscose and acetate in a wide range of deniers. The 
tensile strength of the various staples of course vary 
according to the denier. Viscose staple has plenty of 
room for improvement along this line. Rayon manu- 
facturers have made a great amount of research in 
conjunction with various mills during this past year 
and state that a great amount of improvement has been 
made in the tensile strength of viscose cut staple as 
well as the continuous filament yarns. The commer- 
cial viscose staple available both foreign and domestic 
in the past and present is brittle when too dry and 
becomes sticky and loses its strength when subjected 
to excess humidity. Acetate staple on the other hand 
seems to be very satisfactory in this respect; and In 
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fact, appears to have too much resistance to water. 

All rayon staples are cut to a certain length and 
there is very little variation in the length of the in- 
dividual fibers. Rayon differs greatly from cotton in 
this manner; that is, cotton fibers in the average 
American Peeler type run from about 14-inch up to 
about 114-inch in length on 1%-inch staple. We can 
readily see where a yarn is to be made up of a large 
number of fibers twisted together that the strength 
will be directly proportional to the length of the in- 
dividual fibers. For this reason all rayon staple is 
cut as long as possible to be practical for carding and 
spinning equipment. Some mills have certain types of 
equipment that prohibit the rolls from being opened 
sufficiently for the staple, however where this con- 
dition is not present better running work would be ob- 
tained by running full 1%-inch staple. 


Length of Staple to Process 


Some few mills have attempted to save the expense 
of changing machinery settings throughout carding 
and spinning by running a rayon staple the same 
length as the cotton they were using. This proved to 
be a costly mistake because the strength and the weav- 
ing qualities of the yarns were seriously affected. On 
the other hand it is not practical to go too high in 
the length of the staple. It is easy to handle long 
fibers on the woolen system, however the cotton card- 
ing machine is so constructed that to run real long 
staples only a low production is possible on the card 
due to necessary low speeds, and even then the stock 
is likely to be damaged. It was possible to card the 
long staple Sea Island cottons years ago by experi- 
menting with speeds and card settings, but the rayon 
fiber does not possess the strength and toughness of 
cotton; consequently it is necessary to watch every 
process throughout carding and spinning to see that 
the stock is not damaged. There is not a single ma- 
chine in carding or spinning that does not need spe- 
cial attention for speeds, roll settings, or roll weights. 
As previously mentioned, the luster of rayon is one of 
its main attractions, on the other hand this one prop- 
erty of rayon can cause a mill man more grief and 
regret than any other one thing in regard to cut ray- 
on staple. The luster of any fabric primarily depends 
on how it absorbs or reflects light. If a warp end or 
a bobbin of filling has become abrased or is spun 
from damaged staple it has a chafed or fuzzy appear- 
ance which is not likely to appear in the greige goods, 
but will be very noticeable in the finished goods. All 
spun rayons are very sensitive to this one trouble; 
in fact, should a change be made in the drafting lay- 
out in carding and spinning from short to long draft, 
or vice versa, it is very important that these two lots 
of yarns be segregated and not allowed to be mixed in 
the same fabric. 

The weight or size of all rayon cut staple fibers 
is regulated and classified by the rayon manufacturers. 
This size being expressed in the denier system; that 
is, one filament or fiber 4,465,000 yards in length 
weighing one pound is equal to one-denier. Thus a 
pound of 5 denier rayon would be 893,000 yards in 
length, and a pound of 10 denier rayon would be 446,- 
500 yards in length. Therefore, the diameters of the 
different denier rayons vary according to the cross- 
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section area and are not directly proportional to the 
variation of the deniers. Thus a 3 denier rayon does 
not have twice the diameter of a 1% denier fiber, but 
is only about 1.60 times larger in diameter. Due to 
the difference in density or specific gravity of the dif- 
ferent types a 3 denier acetate fiber would be about 20 
per cent larger in cross-section area or about 5 per cent 
larger in diameter than a viscose fiber of the same de- 
nier. This being due to the fact that acetate has a 
specific gravity of 1.25 and viscose rayon 1.50. 

The fineness of the fibers or denier of rayon is 
more or less determined by the size of the yarn to be 
spun and the desired effect or characteristic of the 
finished fabric. Other things being equal, the finer 
the staple of the fiber, the finer the yarn which can 
be produced from it. The smallest diameter fiber 
available in cut rayons until very recently was 1% 
denier staple. Consequently it was not practical for 
any mill to spin a warp yarn for weaving finer than 
40s cotton count. Even this count was not practical 
in many mills. Rayon manufacturers have recently 
developed a 114 denier viscose staple which they claim 
can be spun into number 120s cotton count, this being 
for filling yarn. This would mean that a number 50s 
or 60s warp yarn could be handled successfully, how- 
ever this has not yet been proved on a commercial pro- 
duction basis. 

The majority of viscose staple used has been 1% 
denier, both bright and dull, the reasons being that 
the finer deniers are easier to handle on all carding 
and spinning machinery, and make a wider range of 
yarn numbers and fabrics available from the same 
card room stock. As previously mentioned, it is pos- 
sible to make a 40s single warp yarn from 1% denier 
viscose staple, but should the stock be changed to 3 
denier the finest count that could prove practical would 
be a 30s single warp yarn for weaving. Of course with 
a ply yarn of all rayon, or a ply yarn composed of one 
end of rayon and one end of cotton or high grade flax, 
exceptions could be made. In men’s suitings and wom- 
en’s dress goods the tendency of late has been to- 
wards a fabric that is not “boardy” and has a full 
appearance with a more woolly hand. 3 denier and 
5 denier bright viscose rayons have been used for 
these effects, in some cases separately, and others 
where a finer yarn was needed a mixture of 14% de- 
nier, 3 denier, and 5 denier stock was blended in such 
a way as to get the desired effect and yet make a yarn 
practical for weaving. 


Rayon Staple is Not Cohesive 


A very important quality for a textile fiber is co- 
hesiveness. By this is meant the property of the in- 
dividual fibers cohering or holding on to one another 
when spun into a yarn. This is accomplished by the 
surface of the fibers possessing frictional resistance to 
each other and to the carding and spinning drafting 
rolls. For example, the surface of wool is very rough 
due to the edges of the epidermal scales similar to the 
scales of a fish. These scales catch in each other and 
offer a great amount of frictional resistance to being 
pulled apart. The cotton fiber, also, possesses an 
irregular surface and has many twists in the fibers 
which interlock when several fibers are put together. 
This characteristic of wool and cotton makes the draft- 
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ing processes easier by presenting a rough or uneven 
surface to the drafting rolls which prevents the 
rolls slipping excessively and irregularly on the stock. 
The tendency of the stock to cling together also is a 
great asset in the drafting process as a constant fric- 
tional or clinging property prevents the drafting rolls 
from pulling the stock apart in lumps or bunches 
thereby preventing an uneven roving or yarn. 

All cut viscose rayon staples are sadly lacking in 
cohesive properties; whether the fibers be bright, 
semi-dull, or dull the fibers still retain their smooth- 
ness. Under the microscope the fibers appear as 
straight, smooth, and transparent glass rods. Acetate 
staples are somewhat better in this respect as the man- 
ufacturers have been able to introduce a great number 
of crimps per inch in the individual fibers. Inciden- 
tally, these crimps were not put in the acetate fibers 
to assist in the carding and spinning processes, but 
rather to give the stock some of the characteristics 
of wool such as curling property which enables a wool- 
en fabric to contract to its original shape after being 
stretched. To obtain the crisp feel of wool cloths ace- 
tate stock is mostly used in the coarse deniers, three, 
five, and in some cases as coarse as 20 denier stock 
is used in a mixture with other fibers. However, should 
these crimps be introduced in the viscose staples, par- 
ticularly the bright staples, the desired luster would 
not be obtained and the fabric would have a cottony 
appearance. The great smoothness of rayon fibers 
not only makes the drafting process difficult, but 
causes the stock to split or fall apart all through the 
card room processes until it arrives at the slubber or 
fly frame where a small amount of twist in the rov- 
ing stops the trouble. This trouble is not so apparent 
in handling the finer deniers as they are more pliable 
and stay put, however as the coarseness of the stock 
is increased the more the trouble appears. 

Another quality which is very essential to a sat- 
isfactory textile fiber is pliability, which permits the 
fibers being easily wrapped around one another in the 
twisting operation at fly frames and spinning frames. 
The stiffer and more wiry the nature of a fiber the 
more trouble encountered. The pliability of a fiber 
seems to vary directly with its elasticity and power 
of contracting. Thus the coarser the denier of cut ray- 
on staple the more unyielding and brittle the stock 
becomes and the more trouble that is to be expected in 
all mill operations, especially weaving. Consequently 
as we increase the denier of viscose and acetate stock 
more twist must be inserted to keep the fibers from 
pulling apart due to their very smooth surfaces and 
stiffness. 


Twist in Staple Fiber Yarns 


Twists are ordinarily expressed by a certain arith- 
metical figure for cotton yarns, being known to all 
cotton mill men as the twist factor or twist multiple. 
For average cotton yarn constructions, warp yarns 
use a twist factor of 3.50 to 4.50, and filling yarns 
from 2.75 to 3.75, depending on desired effect of cloth 
and strength of yarns required; also, exceptions are 
made between carded and combed yarns and for spe- 
cial fabrics. What knowledge that is acquired for de- 
termining the proper twists for cotton yarns is more 
or less worthless in dealing with spun rayon staples. 
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There is no absolutely accurate way to predetermine 
what twists will be correct for the yarns of a certain 
fabric; instead research must be made by running 
several different twists in the yarn to be spun and 
from these tests a selection can be made for the most 
practical weaving yarn. 

It is impossible to run the soft twists in spun 
rayon yarns of medium counts that are run in cotton 
yarns of equal number. On the other hand, it is also 
impossible to make a satisfactory all spun rayon crepe 
with either viscose or acetate staples. Crepe fabrics 
have been attempted with 11% denier staple by a great 
number of mills, however the yarns proved to be too 
brittle and the crepe effect that was desired in the 
finished fabric disappeared due to the twists in the 
yarns becoming set and the yarns losing their power 
of contracting after being subjected to the finishing 
processes. There are numerous novelty yarn crepe 
fabrics being made today composed of spun rayon 
yarns being twisted with other yarns such as cotton, 
wool, and continuous filament rayons; however, it 
would take a great deal of time and space to list and 
describe all these various novelty yarns. For a 30s 
cotton count all spun rayon, 1% denier stock, warp 
yarn the margin of twist variation is very small for 
practical weaving. <A twist factor below 3.50 proves 
to be too soft and after a twist factor of 4.00 is 
reached the yarn becomes more and more brittle. 


Reduce Static with Heat and Humidity 


Being a poor conductor of electricity, rayon is easi- 
ly electrified by friction. The stock can become very 
difficult to handle in card room processes if the air 
is allowed to become too cool and dry. The electrified 
condition of the stock under these circumstances is 
spoken of as static electricity, and this condition is 
much more prevalent with rayon than cotton. This 
trouble can be overcome by using a higher room tem- 
perature and increasing relative humidity. However, 
excess humidity makes rayon become sticky and will 
do more harm than good, and in most cases static 
electricity can be overcome by simply raising the room 
temperature. This problem must be worked out at 
each process and, of course, depends altogether on lo- 
cal conditions such as weight of stock, amount of 
draft, speeds, and type of rayon stock being run. Any 
suggested relative humidity might prove right for one 
particular mill, but all wrong for some other plant. 

There is likely to be variation in the properties of 
a commercial chemical product no matter how scien- 
tifically and accurately the manufacturing processes 
are controlled, this being due to the fact that there is 
no absolute pure commercial basic chemical substance. 
Therefore, there is a great chance that separately or- 
dered lots of cut rayon staples will have a small amount 
of variation in luster and affinity for dyes between 
the lots. As a safety precaution, it is advisable for a 
mill to keep each lot of rayon stock separate, and not 
allow the yarns from the different lots to become 
mixed in the same style, especially the filling yarns. 
It is customary for rayon staple manufacturers to ad- 
vise the mills when a lot of rayon staple has a dif- 
ferent dye index, however, as previously stated, it is 
not a wise plan to mix odd lots of rayon fiber even 
though the staple manufacturer gives the same dye 
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index to the different lots. No weaving mill on con- 
tinuous filament rayons would dare mix the filling 
yarns in the same cut of cloth from different ship- 
ments of yarn, and this precaution will sooner or later 
save a mill a lot of money if applied to the handling 
of all cut staple rayons. 

Such a procedure of tailing out odd lots of stock 
throughout the entire mill naturally increases the cost 
of the fabric; therefore rather than abandon this safe- 
ty habit because of additional costs it would be very 
sane and logical to make a thorough analysis of this 
situation, and the system of figuring costs rectified to 
include this additional expense. This expense can be 
held to a minimum by purchasing larger lots of stock 
where the mill has a large amount of business booked 
ahead, however these instances are rare with the staple 
rayon trade, rather the buyers have a tendency for 
only “hand-to-mouth”’ buying, and are interested main- 
ly in quick deliveries. Also, it is very risky to buy 
rayon staple stock for anticipated business due to the 
fact that the demands for some special fabric that a 
mill has developed may suddenly come to an end and 
some other fabric with an entirely different staple 
may become popular. 

It is difficult to give a perfect and complete writ- 
ten description of all the characteristics of the various 
types of cut staple rayons. The purpose of this writing 
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so far has been to point out the general properties of 
the synthetic fibers in such a way that the reader 
might acquire a sufficiently clear picture of the stock 
in question to use as a base or starter in solving his 
own individual problems. It is the writer’s opinion 
that a great many mills have attempted spun rayon 
manufacture in a haphazard manner and have en- 
countered serious troubles with consequent financial 
loss. There has been a great deal of advertising and 
claims made for the unlimited possibilities of rayon 
cut staples. No doubt all these possibilities will prove 
to be realities in the distant future, however it 
should be in order for the average cotton mill to 
deal in facts and make a fair investigation as to 
the possibilities of a return on money invested in 
an entirely new venture before taking a leap in the 
dark. A great many mills have run spun rayons 
successfully on certain fabrics, however these particu- 
lar mills formerly ran filament rayons and fine goods 
which necessitated the employ of highly skilled work- 
ers and were not compelled to undergo a period of per- 
sonnel training and adjustment in order to meet the 
high standard of quality required in these fabrics. 

The next article will deal with the actual carding, 
spinning, and weaving of cut staple rayons; pointing 
out the important and generally accepted methods of 
handling machinery and stock. 
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Polishing and Glazing Yarn and Twine 


iContinued from page 62. } 


four rollers on each side of the cans, two on each 
side of the twine. These are adjustable so that any 
desired amount of friction can be secured. The sur- 
face speed of these rollers is much higher than the 
speed of the twine. These rollers are covered with 
twisted or braided rope wound spirally from end to 
end. 

The take-up is a separate unit placed to receive 
the ends as they are delivered from the cans. It is 
made with three rows of vertical spindles which are 
each positively driven by beveled gears. These re- 
volve at a speed that will always keep the ends tight 
when the spools on which the twine is wound are 
empty. The friction between the head of the spool 
and the plate on the spindle keeps the ends at the 
desired tension and it will be understood that as the 
bobbins are filled they will revolve at a slower rate. 
There is a guide rod for each row of spindles and a 
quick threading guide is placed on the rod for each 
end. These rods are traversed by a mangle wheel. 

The second type of machine uses hot air to dry 
the twine. Steam coils are placed underneath and 
the twine, usually 16 or 24 ends passes above the 
coils as it is being polished. It is fed from the creel 
through two size boxes with intermediate spreading 
rolls between. Grooved rollers which guide it in the 
top plane advance the ends each time they pass 
around and the twine is sometimes passed through 
the second size box a second time after it has been 
around the drying section two or three times. Cast 
iron drums about 14 inches in diameter guide the 


ends in the bottom plane and these are positively 
driven by chains and sprockets. These are driven 
from the feed shaft. 

There are 8 friction rollers, 4 of which are placed 
above and 4 below the twine in the top plane. These 
revolve at a high rate of speed and are adjustable so 
that the desired amount of friction may be secured. 
They are covered with twisted or braided rope wound 
spirally around the rollers from end to end. 

These machines will handle a wide range of sizes 
and will produce a good finish, but they are not as 
flexible for a wide range of finishes as the first type 
of machine. 

The development of a suitable size for polishing 
twine is an involved and complicated process. Starch- 
es, gums, softeners, waxes, together with gelatin and 
other ingredients must be combined in the right pro- 
portions and with the use of suitable methods of 
cooking in order to secure uniformly satisfactory re- 
sults. The starches used are generally blends of 
corn, sago, tapioca and potato. Dextrines and gums 
are used as a binder and softeners such as tallow, 
cocoanut oil or stearic acid are used. Waxes may be 
Carnauba, Japan wax or beeswax and are used in 
the right proportions to produce the highest gloss. 
For additional whiteness pigments such as lithopone 
or titanium dioxide are added in small amounts. 

The manufacture of polished twines is a highly 
specialized division of textiles and when it is con- 
sidered that those who use it in largest volume often 
insist that nothing be used in making or finishing it 
that would injure the hands or that it will not effect 
food products with which it comes in contact; then 
it can be understood just how much care is required 
in its manufacture. 
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Taking Care of Annti-F riction Bearings 


@ The mill man who submitted this contribution 
said: “This discussion is nothing but a collection of 
information from various anti-friction bearing manu- 
facturers on lubrication of their equipment, condensed 
and written particularly for our men here at our 
plants. There must be some value in this paper, as it 
has cut down our bill for replacement bearings con- 
siderably, and some of our men have told me it was the 
only thing they had ever read that told them why 
they could grease a ball-bearing too much.” 


a surface that will roll instead of slide. The 

manufacturers of such bearings are careful to 
see that path of the rolling part is made smooth, and 
it is the job of the user to keep it so—or the anti- 
friction bearing will be unable to function properly 
and its life will be materially shortened. As long as 
the ball or roller races are kept smooth the parts move 
easily, but once the races are rough the parts must 
travel up and down hill. No amount of extra care can 
possibly replace the worn or damaged portion of the 
bearing, once the damage is done. 

The user has two methods of insuring the most 
service from his anti-friction bearings, proper lubrica- 
tion and proper cleaning. It has been said that a prop- 
erly lubricated anti-friction bearing will run for a 
month or more without additional lubricant, and if it 
requires lubrication more often either the wrong lu- 
bricant is being used or the bearing housing is leaky. 

A great many of the anti-friction bearings are lu- 
bricated with a grease, and it is important that a care- 
ful selection of grease be made so as to serve the bear- 
ing adequately until the next period of lubrication. 
Bearings under different service, speed, atmospheric, 
and temperature conditions require a different type of 
grease. It is well to consult the established lubricating 
engineers or bearing manufacturers upon this point. 
For instance, if the bearing temperature is raised to 
a certain point and the selection of lubricant is not 
correct, the oil in the grease may boil out, leaving 
the “body” of the grease 
within the bearing—thereby 
producing a detrimental ef- 
fect that may injure the bear- 
ing permanently. 

A good lubricant will not 
only grease the bearing, but 
will prevent corrosion, keep 
out moisture and dirt, and 
prevent jamming of the bear- 
ing parts. 

The application of the lu- 
bricant is second only to its 
choice. Bearing makers em- 
phasize that only enough 
grease should be put in a 
bearing to coat the retainer 
and come level with the top 
of the bottom ball or roller. 
If the grease is packed into 
the housing so tight that the 
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bearing must turn the whole housing-full of grease 
or churn it, the rolling element jams and slides, an 
unhappy condition that injures the bearing and re- 
quires additional power. 

When greasing the bearing with a pressure gun, 
it is advisable to have a plug at the proper level in 
the housing as a sight-hole, with the pressure fitting 
on the opposite side and below the sight-hole. The 
operative can then readily determine the amount of 
lubricant applied and the greasing will be performed 
uniformly. If grease is pushed in until it pops out 
the end of the housing the bearing is too full. 

Never allow any foreign matter to become mixed 
with the grease, and don’t get the greases mixed as 
each kind has a specific purpose. 

All solid and semi-solid greases—ranging from a 
stiff cup grease or stick grease to a very soft pres- 
sure gun grease—are made by cooking together, in a 
kettle with a power-driven stirring paddle, a mixture 
of soap, mineral oil, tallow—with, for certain greases 
—a filler such as graphite or mica. The mixing is 
done at high temperature and is continued as the mix- 
ture cools. When the kettle is cold, the grease is stiff; 
the liquid oil has been suspended in the soap and fat 
mixture or absorbed by it. As the grease is again 
warmed—as in a bearing—the mixture gets softer and 
will flow. The oil in a grease is what does the lubri- 
cating; and if the temperature in the bearing is raised 
too high, the oil will boil out of its filler or carrier of 
soap, which is not good as a lubricant. 

Various grades and types of grease are made by 
changing the kind and amount of soap, tallow and oil, 
and changing the cooking temperature. A grease for 
a bearing that runs out-of-doors on a conveyor will 
be entirely different from one made for a bearing on 
a steam-heated cylinder like a dry can. Differences 
in operating temperatures of bearings call for differ- 
ent greases. 

As previously stated, it is necessary that the bear- 
ing be kept clean and free 
from corrosion. Rust within 
the bearing will have a dam- 
aging effect on the races, and 
sand or some other hard sub- 
stance will injure them. lf 
the bearing has become dirty, 
wash it on top of the bucket 
of kerosene as sloshing it 
around on the bottom will al- 
low the settled dirt to find its 
way inside the housing. The 
better way is to have two 
buckets of kerosene, one to 
remove the gum and the oth- 
er for the final washing. In 
the final washing, hold the 
bearing just under the sur- 
face and spin it. 

Some of these remarks ap- 
ply also to plain bearings. 








SPINNING Room PRACTICE 


By Horace L. Pratt 


Article 5 


T HE VARIOUS parts of the spindle and spindle 
installation, bands, tapes, thread guides, and 
spinning room practices in connection with these 
parts are discussed in this installment of the series, 
which is the fifth article. The series began in the 
March issue and has appeared subsequently in the 


E HAVE SAID in previous articles in this series 
WV that the rolls, the rings and the travelers are 
very important units of mechanisms of the 
spinning frame. This is quite true; yet they are by 
no means all of the parts of the frame that could be 
classified as important. Much of the efficiency of the 
spinning frame hinges around the spindle, and for this 
reason this unit has been greatly improved as a result 
of study and experimentation on the part of the ma- 
chinery builders with the co-operation of the mills. 
The modern spindle must perform satisfactorily at 
speeds from 4,000 r.p.m. to 12,000 r.p.m. depending 
upon the yarn being run, the twist desired, front roll 
speed and other factors. From a study of mechanics 
we see that a ball bearing 
or a roller bearing spindle 
should give good service, 
but because of the lack of 
space in the spindle base it 
has until the last few years 
been difficult to design 
satisfactory anti-friction 
bearings. Engineers work- 
ing on this problem have 
now satisfactorily  over- 
come many of these diffi- 
culties and ball bearing 
and roller bearing spindles 
are now on the market (see 
Fig. 1). There are now 
nearly 12,000,000 roller 
bearing bolsters installed 
or on order throughout the wor:d from on2 company. 
The spindle of any type must be properly balanced 
se that it will find its center of gravity somewhat like 
a spinning top; it must run smoothly and without vi- 
bration at very high speeds, and with a gradually in- 
creasing load as the bobbin fills up; it must run with 
a minimum amount of friction, and it must be strong 
and sturdy, at the same time having no excess weight 
. a big order, indeed! 
We are reproducing herewith sketches of the vari- 
ous parts of the spindle, the bolster and the base (Fig. 
2). This should prove very helpful as each part is 


Fig. 1, 
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ucts Co. 


two types of 
roller bearing spindles. 
Tlustration 
courtesy S K F Indus- 
tries, Inc., and one at 
courtesy 
Marquette Metal Prod- 


April, May and July issues. Thus far general spin- 
ning practices, various types of long draft spinning. 
the drawing rolls, the spinning ring and the traveler 
have been studied. Article six, to appear in an 
early issue, will take up the builder motion. Save 
your issues and have the complete series 


identified by its correct name. As a section man the 
writer used to wonder about the names of some of the 
parts. In this connection we think it would be well 
worth the time and effort for the overseer to secure 
cuts or drawings of the various units of the spinning 
frame; the catalog put out by the builder of the 
frames will often show the different parts in detail; 
get the secondhand and all the section men together 
and go over these illustrations, identifying the vari- 
ous parts by the correct nomenclature. Probably to 
eall a “roping stick” a roving skewer will not make 
the frame run any better, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that a section man who is careless in the use of 
the names of the parts of the machine might be care- 

less in fixing of the frame. 


Installing the Spindles 


The installation of the 
spinning spindle is a tedi- 
ous job, one that must be 
done carefully, the plumb- 
ing of the spindle must be 
accurately done if the spin- 
dle is to perform satisfac- 
torily. The holes in the 
spindle rail are made larg- 
er than the spindle base to 
allow for setting the spin- 
dle concentric with the 
ring, however on some 
makes of frames this hole 
is just large enough for 
the base of the spindle and the ring must be adjusted. 
This setting must be the same from the bottom to the 
top of the traverse of the ringrail; the spindle must be 
plumbed. It is almost impossible to give an accurate 
description of just how this is done, for there are cer- 
tain skills in plumbing spindles that are acquired only 
after long experience. Just the slightest tap on the 
spindle base seems sometime to throw the spindle off 
center. Selecting the right thickness of paper* for 
shims, and getting the paper in the right place seems 
to be somewhat of an art. A home-made gauge for set- 
ting spindles is usually made by fitting a wooden plug, 
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slightly smaller in diameter than the ring, on a bob- 
bin. This plug, sometimes colored with crayon or 
paint to make it more visible, can be moved up and 
down on the bobbin so that the setting of the spindle 
can be checked at both the bottom of the traverse and 
at the top as well. (This gauge must not be confused 
with the ones used by the overhaulers, who have two 
gauges, one with a plug fastened at the bottom and 
one with the plug at the top for plumbing the spin- 
dles while the ringrail is stopped at the bottom and 
then at the top, or vice versa, the builder motion at 
this time being disengaged so that the rails will be 
stopped while the spindles are turning.) 


Lubrication of New Spindles 


New spindles, like any other new machinery, 
should be watched carefully and oiled every two or 
three days, or as often as seems necessary until they 
are broken in. Because of the high speeds at which 
the spindles must run a light oil should be used. The 
spindle base forms the reservoir for the oil, and the 


*The advisability of using paper shims for plumbing spindles, 
which is the practice in this country, has been questioned by a 
reader of COTTON in Scotland. Our correspondent with reference 
to the maintenance article on page 94 of the February issue, goes 
on to say “I was amazed not so much at the idea of packing 
spindles with paper, which we consider here only a fitters dodge, 
but at this packing being given (as if it were a proper method) 
by a very able writer in CoTTON.”’ The editors of CoTTON appre- 
ciate the compliment, but must admit that it is common practice 
in the United States to plumb spindles by using paper shims. The 
Scottish mill man explains that his mill, which even our biggest 
plants would consider large, spins from 10s to 140s without paper 
in any of the spindles, chastizing our industry further by saying 
that “it should be possible to do the same in any mill’. This man, 
whom we know by repute to be a good textile engineer with ex- 
perience in many countries, admits that the cost is high when 
paper is not used. Our Scottish reader explains the following as 
the procedure in this mill: 

Previous to the machine arriving at the mill, the manufacturer 
sends the spindles and bases to the plant. Every one of the 
spindles and bases is gauged and tested by the mill to see if 
it is running true in the vertical position: this work is done in 
the testing department on a small section of a rail, and any parts 
not conforming exactly to the gauge or running true are rejected 
and returned to the makers. 

When the spinning frame is erected the rails are also tested 
to determine if they are level. With the spindles running exactly 
true, and the ringrails exactly level, the Scot explains that there 
is no further trouble involved but to get the spindles in the center 
of the rings. ; 

The frames are started and permitted to run six months, when 
they are again plumbed (after the frame has settled). Further 
information is given as follows: “Our frames are thoroughly re- 
set every five years and the re-plumbing is included in the rou- 
tine. Spindles are oiled yearly and pumped and oiled every three 
years, running 40 hours a week.” 


bolster, which has oil holes, acts as a bearing for the 
spindle. It is customary in many mills to have the 
oilers refill the spindle bases every two weeks, and on 
coarse work, with spindles running at comparatively 
high speeds a little oil may have to be added each 
week. In some mills about every three months the 
spindles are lifted and the bases are filled from the top. 


Oiling spindles should be carefully done. The thin 
oil wastes easily. The oiler should give the oil time 
to settle into the base, remembering that the oil must 
make a right turn in the spout. If the base is filled 
too full the oil is likely to get on the band or tape, 
causing slippage. The frames should be inspected 
periodically to see that the doffer guards are kept on. 
The doffer guard has a double duty to perform, first 
as a cover for the oil spout in the spindle base, and 
second, it serves to keep the spindle from coming out 
of the base in doffing when a bobbin fits a little too 
tight. 


The question of cleaning out spindle bases comes 
up at the textile meetings occasionally, and so far, 
no general agreement has been reached as to the best 
method of doing this, or whether it should be done 
at all. In some spinning rooms the old oil is pumped 
out once a year, the bases cleaned with kerosene or 
some other cleansing agent, and the bases refilled 
with fresh oil. Other equally successful spinning 
room men claim that this is unnecessary. 

Wobbly spindles, caused by a bent blade or pos- 
sibly a bolster that is not in proper position, or the 
step point worn, will cause bad running work. A 
good fixer can often straighten his spindles, but if 
the step point has become blunt it is better to re- 
place the spindle with a new one. We believe it to 
be the usual practice to put in a new bolster with a 
new spindle. The base should be removed from the 
frame and cleaned when a new spindle is to be in- 
stalled. 

Spindle speeds will vary with the yarn counts, 
the ring size, length of traverse and other variable 
factors. The present-day spindle is no doubt capable 
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of higher speeds than the traveler will stand. It 
would seem that any further increases in spindle 
speeds will hinge on improvements that will permit 
higher traveler speeds than are possible just now. 

The sizes of spindles are usually designated from 
No. 1 to No. 5. No. 1 is a small spindle and is used 
for fine counts; medium counts call for the No. 2 or 
No. 3 spindle, while No. 4 and No. 5 are used for 
coarse work. The spindle designed for the new large 
package frames is a sturdy, well-made, well-balanced 
spindle, capable of high speeds with a minimum con- 
sumption of power. 


Spinning Bands 


While the band-driven spindle is widely used, we 
believe that most of the new frames are equipped 
with tape-driven spindles. The first cost of bands is 
much less than that of tape. When a band breaks 
only one spindle is stopped as compared with four 
when a tape breaks. It takes a little longer to put 
on a tape than it does a band. But on the other hand 
the tape outlasts a band. The tension of the tapes 
on a frame will be more uniform than that of a 
frame equipped with bands. Then the tension pul- 
leys tend to regulate the tapes under all conditions 
of humidity and temperature—while on days when 
humidity or temperature are at either extreme spin- 
ning bands are bad about coming off. 

There are spinners who recommend bands made 
from yarn, in fact we have known bands to be made 
from dirty or mixed yarn that had been dropped on 
the floor around the spoolers. One can readily see 
thai this practice will likely result in bands of many 
sizes being made, which will certainly not be con- 
ducive to the spinning of even yarn. The yarn band, 
when properly made, is very strong, but it is capable 
of so much stretch that following periods of humid- 
ity or temperature extremes yarn bands are likely 
to be stretched to the extent that they will not drive 
the spindle properly so slack twisted yarn and soft 
bobbins will be made. 

To overcome this fault bands are very generally 
made from special, hard-twisted roving. The roving 
band will usually come apart and fall off rather than 
run slack. The machine on which the bands are made 
is a complicated mechanism, practically automatic. 

It is always difficult to tie the bands with the 
same tension from spindle to spindle, though after 
some experience the bander should acquire a certain 
amount of skill and accuracy. Often there will be 
more than one person to tie on bands and of course 
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Cut off approximately the correct length of tape. 


stop on collar of tape tightener rod. so pulley will not hit the cylinder if tape is too tight. 
Turn one end of tape one complete turn and pin it, making a lap a 


tape tightener pulleys, and put tape around cylinder. 
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their judgment as to what constitutes correct ten- 
sion will vary. A banding device for correctly con- 
trolling the tension when tying on bands is on the 
market. Tests showed that by using this device the 
tension from spindle to spindle did not vary over 14% 
pounds as compared with from one to 10 pounds va- 
riation when the bands were tied by hand without 
using the tension control device. 


Spinning Tapes 


There has been much discussion among spinners 
as to the best tape to use. If the tape is stiff and 
hard it will consume more power. A lighter and 
more flexible tape has been designed that is said to 
give satisfaction and meet the strength requirements. 

The methods of joining the ends of the tapes to- 
gether have also been much discussed. The lap must 
be as smooth as possible and not bunglesome. Some 
use devices for joining the ends of the tape togeth- 
er similar to those used on small belts. By keeping 
a supply of tapes fixed up the time required to re- 
place a broken tape is reduced to a minimum. One 
method of stitching the tape is shown in Fig. 4, 
while Fig. 3 shows how the lap should be run. Fig. 
5 shows a method of sewing tapes that has been 
found successful in several large mills. 

The reversible tape drive makes for greater flexi- 
bility in spinning. With this improvement a frame 
can be changed from right-hand twist to left-hand 
twist, or vice versa, in just a few minutes. 

After some years of service the spindle whorls 
on band-driven spindles will begin to show signs of 
wear, the V-shaped groove rounding out. Slippage 
may result as the rounded-out groove will not grip 
the band as well as the V-shaped groove. There is a 
practice in some mills of re-working the whorls. 
They are removed from the spindle blade, put in a 
lathe and re-shaped. While we have wondered 
whether in the long run this would pay, in the event 
the mill decides that the whorls are to be re-worked, 
an entire frame should be equipped with the re- 
worked whorls. Then a careful check should be 
made of spindle speeds and twist so that if the re- 
worked, and therefore smaller whorls make any ap- 
preciable difference in the twist a new twist con- 
stant can be figured. Worn whorls will cause undue 
wear of bands or tape and should either be re-turned 
or new whorls, and possibly new spindles, installed. 

A wobbly cylinder, or one with loose laps or 
dents, is the cause of excessive wear of bands and 
tapes. It is usually a mean job to remove a cylin- 
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Fig. 5 


Put this tape around the cylinder and pull on the ends to stretch it. Set 


Stand on side of frame with the 


little shorter than the gauge of the frame; now put it around spindles and tightener pulleys to see if the turn has been inserted 


in the proper direction. 


Sew tape according to diagram.—-‘‘Saco-Lowell Bulletin’’. 


At the extreme right is shown another method 


of sewing the spinning tapes that has proven successful in several mills. 
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der to have it repaired and straightened, and some 
section men will let them run as long as possible be- 
fore removing them—and we must admit that the 
overseer is sometimes not without fault in this re- 
spect, as he will not want the frame to lose produc- 
tion as long as it will run. Both these policies are 
short-sighted, for in the first case the section man 
will probably have enough trouble with bands or 
tapes caused by a bad cylinder to more than amount 
to the work involved in replacing the cylinder, and 
in the second place the production lost by spindles 
stopped on account of broken bands or tapes can 
soon amount to more than if the frame were stopped 
a day for changing the cylinder. (We will have more 
to say regarding cylinders in the article on overhaul- 
ing.) 
Thread Guides 

Fig. 6 shows illustrations of several types of 
thread guides. Especial attention is called to the 
little notch in the end that points toward the front. 
The purpose of this notch is to cut the thread if for 
some reason the yarn balloons to the extent that the 
yarn would begin to come out of the guide. This 
often causes the end to come down before much soft 
varn is made. 








Courtesy, Whitin Machine Works 
Fig. 6 


Some frames have thread board lappets made of 
wood into which the thread guides are screwed. On 
other frames the lappets are of metal and the guide 
is held in place by an adjusting screw. The setting 
of the guide is of as much importance as setting the 
spindle, but must not be set before the spindle has 
been properly plumbed. Each section man has a 
guide set that fits over the spindle and has a point 
reaching nearly to the guide. The thread guide should 
be adjusted so that the point of the set will be in the 
center of the opening of the guide, at the back of 
the opening. It will be noted that the lappets are 
hinged on the thread board which in turn is hinged 
to the frame. This permits their being thrown back 
out of the way when working on a spindle, when 
cleaning and in doffing. Care must be taken that all 
the lappets are down in place when the frame is 
started or the guide up out of place will cause ends 
down. 

With the introduction of large package spinning 
the difference in the balloon of the yarn from the 
top to the bottom of the long traverse is so great 
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that much strain is put upon the yarn. This has been 
remedied to some extent by the traversing for a short 
distance of the thread board. This thread board 
works on lifting rods that are moved by the same 
arms that traverse the ringrails, but from a point 
much nearer the fulcrum so that the stroke is a 
much shorter one than that of the ringrails. 


The Use of Separators 


Separators play an important part on the spin- 
ning frame. The ballooning yarn would soon be- 
come entangled unless the spindles were placed far 
apart. The use of separators permits narrower 
gauge frames, making possible more spindles to the 
frame and resulting in saving in floor space. It may 
seem somewhat of a paradox, that in spite of the 
good they do, separators are an evil, even if a neces- 
sary one. They catch lint and dust and are in the 
way of the spinners, the doffers and the section man. 
As the separators are sometimes handled pretty 
roughly by the doffers as they literally slam them 
back and forth in doffing the frame, they require 
close attention on the part of the section man to keep 
them tightened and in line. It adds much to the 
appearance of a spinning room for the section men 
to keep all the separators in line. 

On some makes of frames the separators move 
up and down with the ringrail. Other frames have 
separators that are on separate lifting rods, with a 
slightly shorter stroke than the ringrails. In either 
case the object is to have the separators follow 
closely the center of the balloon of the yarn. 

A summary of bad work on account of spindles 
and guides not set properly, wobbly cylinders, or 
cylinders with loose laps or dents and slack bands 
might be somewhat as follows: 


Stretched 
Worn 


Ends 
and 


Guides not set correctly: yarn: 


travelers 


dow i} 
rings. 


About the same faults as would 
be the case when guides are im 
properly set. (Ends down always 
mean lost production, extra spool 
er Knots, scavenger waste, and 
more work on the spinners. ) 


Spindles not set correctly : 


Slack 
tapes ; 
down. 


Bad cylinders 
bent, 
laps): 


bands: sroken bands or 
Soft bobbins of varn; Ends 


(wobbly, 


dented or loose 


Slack bands: Soft bobbins of varn; Ends down 
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As | See It 


Here are some facts that could not be duplicated in 
any other country in the world: 

Of 140 railroad presidents, more than 100 came up 
from the bottom. 

Half the bank presidents of New York City came 
from the Middle-West and from farms. 

Among 176 highest executives in the steel industry, 
84 began as laborers, 26 as clerks, 25 as chemists or 
department managers, and 19 began as messengers. 

This opportunity to rise from the ranks to the 
highest position has always been one of the things that 
distinguished America. 


Glenn Gardiner in “Management Information”. 
Elliott Service Co.. Ine. 








THE JACQUARD LOOM 


By James A. Ward 
(Article 3) 


this article, a definite plan has been followed, with 

a view to making it helpful and adaptable to the 
varying needs of those engaged in Jacquard work, 
and to diverse manufacturing conditions. The aim 
from the outset has been to be of practical assist- 
ance to the mill man in his effort to product quality 
fabric. The suggestions made are the results of ex- 
perience. There have been times when the Jacquard 
became so much of a problem that some weave room 
overseers assigned a fixer to Jacquards alone. Theo- 
retically the idea may seem a good one, but in my 
experience it has always ended in failure. 

For the purpose of this article, an average weave 
room is assumed, regardless of size, one in which 
there might be Jacquards, harnesses, and pattern 
cards in varying stages of attrition. In such a weave 
room the faults selected have a practical bearing, but 
no attempt has been made to arrange these in order 
of occurrence or importance. 


| N SELECTING and arranging the content material of 


Defects in Jacquard Fabrics and How to Correct Them 


The first defect taken up will be hooks. In the 
trade, hooks that give trouble and leave marks in the 
cloth are generally designated as “bad hooks’. Bad 
hooks do not all mark the cloth in the same way, nor 
do they respond to similar treatment; some mark the 
fabric regularly, some infrequently, and again others 
mark it very seldom. Hooks that mark regularly may 
be traced by two methods. 

1. The easier way is to note the particular shed 
or pick in which the bad hook misses (this can easily 
be done with the loom running full speed). Count 
the pick in which the hook misses as one, and count 
up to five, stopping the loom suddenly on the fifth 
pick. Where the filling has floated over nine warp 
ends, the middle one is the bad hook. Above the 
comber-board tie a few threads of yarn around this 
particular harness, sufficiently long to hang loosely 
over the front of the board. When the correct hook 
is lifted this yarn can be seen moving. 

2. A second method is to stop the loom with the 
shed open as quickly as possible after the hook has 
missed, as can be seen where the filling is flcated 
over nine warp ends. Count backwards to this point 
from the fell of the cloth (counting the loose pick in 
the shed as one) by pressing the filling away from 
the cloth with a pin, or the point of a reed hook. If 
the count is an even number, weave ons more pick 
(the count should be an odd number for a double- 
cylinder machine) and as before, where the hook 
missed, select the middle end of the nine, loop a few 
threads around the harness above the board, of suf- 
ficient length to hang over the front. Trace to the 
Jacquard counting the number of hooks from the 


THIS constitutes the third article in the series 
on Jacquard looms. The first installment 
appeared in the June issue and the second 
in the July issue. Here are discussed some 
ot the more common defects in Jacquards 
and how to correct them 


side, and the number of knives from front or back. 
Before climbing to the Jacquard, move the loom suf- 
ficiently to bring the two sets of knives almost level, 
but keeping the descending set the higher, thus per- 
mitting all the hooks to resume their origina! pcsi- 
tion. 

Hooks that mark infrequently may also be found 
by two methods. The better and quicker way is to 
turn up the bottom side of the cloth, and pick out 
the warp where it has dropped. There is no need to 
pull it out, or even to break it; merely pull it suf- 
ficiently to make it comparatively tight, when it is 
easily traced into the harness. 

If for some reason it is deemed inadvisable to 
trace the hook from the bottom of the cloth, it may 
with a. little more time be found by first noting the 
particular shed or pick in which it misses, then, when 
it is about due to miss, stop the loom suddenly on 
that particular pick. This may have to be repeated 
several times. 

Hooks that seldom mark the cloth can only be 
traced from the bottom of the cloth as already de- 
scribed. Any other way is just so much time wasted. 
Following the several methods of tracing bad hooks, 
is the problem material, where every effort is made 
to give distinctness to whatever may appear confused 
or obscure. 

In the procedure of replacing the bad hook with 
a new one, the first action is to remove the neck- 
cork from the old hook. Here one is guided to the 
correct neck-cord by the yarn looped around the har- 
ness and lying loosely over the front of the comber- 
board. If the hook to be changed is near the side of 
the Jacquard where the light is good, little difficul- 
ty will be experienced, but if in a dark part of the 
machine, where the light does not penetrate suffi- 
ciently, or, if no light is available, cut two strips of 
white or very light-colored card paper about 34-inch 
wide and about 12 inches long. Push these in from 
the side of the Jacquard, one on each side of the 
row in which the bad hook is, and turn them flat. The 
eye or crank of the needle will show up clearly 
against the white background. The “needle-dagger” 
need not be withdrawn until the new hook has been 
inserted. It is sometimes rash to assume the new 
hook is correct. Before insertion therefore, it should 
be compared with the old one, checking head, length, 
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and width of tail. In addition, a little oil, just suf- 
ficient to reach the needle-crank, should be rubbed 
on the upper part of the hook. The neck-cord cut otf 
the old hook should not under any circumstances be 
tied to the new neck-cord. Such a practice will in 
short time ruin a harness. Before opening the knot 
formed by the joining of harness and neck-cords, a 
careful note should be made of the old level com- 
pared with the nearest knots, and the new knit made 
to this level. This subject is extended under the 
heading “neck-cords’’, immediately following. 


Discussion on Neck-Cords 


Neck-cords should be well stretched before being 
used. For a new harness they should be at least 12 
inches long, double length, and should never be re- 
used shorter than 10 inches. When a neck-cord breaks 
or is renewed, the neck-cord should never be tied to 
the part of the broken one remaining in the knot 
which joins harness and neck-cords together. The 
knot should be opened and re-made as it was orig- 
inally. Before opening this knot, careful note should 
be made of its level compared with the nearest knots, 
and the new knit carefully adjusted to the old level, 
with both old and new neck-cords at the same ten- 
sion. Two prevailing disadvantages, much in use, 
and which exist as part of an older Jacquard sys- 
tem, are a drawback to good work here. The method 
of keeping the glass-rod frame in position, and the 
type of knot used in joining the harness to the neck- 
cords. 

The present system is to hold the glass-rod frame 
fast in place with screws, which makes access to the 
neck-cords quite a difficult matter. Erected in this 
manner the frame is a real hindrance to good work. 
A better plan is to keep it in position with two heavy 
wires extending from front to back, and having a 
small eye turned on one end, and having a cotter key 
in the other. One wire can be withdrawn leaving 
the other to act as a hinge, or both may be drawn out 
and the frame dropped down providing quick and 
easy access to all parts of the neck-cords. To return 
the frame to its proper place and insert the wires is 
only the work of a moment. 

The knot which joins harness and neck-cords 
should meet four requirements. It should be easily 
formed, be non-slip, small, and easily opened. Of 
the two knots shown in Fig. 10. A is the one in gen- 
eral use, and meets only the first two conditions. B 
meets all four requirements. 

If these two knots be formed and tested for the 
four qualities mentioned, B will be found the better 
knot in every way. It is very important that this 
knot open easily. To open the knot pull the cords 
apart at C and D. When through wear an unusually 
large number of neck-cords begin to break, it will 
give considerable relief if the size of the sheds is 
reduced, and the speed of the loom temporarily re- 
duced. A wire loop as shown at Fig. 11 has been 
tried as a substitute for neck-cords, but never re- 
ceived a very favorable reception in the trade. The 
harness is attached to the wire loop at B. The loops 
A and C work freely on the hooks, and can be easily 
opened and removed. 
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FIG. 10 











It is usual for the double-lift, double-cylinder ma- 





chine—the one in general use, to have shallow or 
narrow knives which rise above the heads of the 
hooks. If, due to wear, a part working loose, or the 


need of re-alignment, hooks work underneath these 
narrow knives, they become bent out of line. 
Jacquards are fitted with deep knives which cannot 
rise above the heads of the hooks. But even this ad- 
vantage has been turned into a disadvantage. With 
these deeper knives if the hooks are not carefully 
aligned to them, the constant rubbing of the heads 
against such a large surface area soon rubs the 
heads completely off the hooks. If a hook is bent 
near the side of the machine it can be easily straight- 
ened by taking hold of the head with one hand, and 
with the fingers of the other hand forcing the bent 
part back into line. But if it is difficult to reach, it 
can best be straightened by cutting off the neck- 
cord, and drawing the hook as high as the 


% 
some 


. 1] 
needie- 


crank will permit, bringing the bent part within 
reach. This method may take a little longer, but it 


pays big dividends. The use of various gadgets whic! 
invariably leave a kink in the hook is never satisfa: 
tory; this kink is likely to give trouble later, and 
besides it is poor workmanship. 


Machine Bending Hooks 


If the Jacquard is bending the hooks in one par- 
ticular row, this may be overcome by placing a light 
wire along the front of the row, letting it lie on to} 
of the needle bed, touching the hooks very lightly. 
and kept in place by being fastened at each end to 
the machine. When 
the Jacquard, the knives should be re-aligned to th: 
hooks. This can be done by removing the card cylin- 
ders, uncoupling the knives at the lifting poles, and 
lowering them to one-half inch below the heads of 
the hooks. Next successively test several of the 
knives by pressing them with the fingers slightly 
away from the hooks. These on resuming their orig- 
inal position should merely touch the hooks and not 
force them backwards. 

Before loosening the knives it is well to make a 
score-mark on the frame, with a sharp tool or the 
point of a penknife. This will eliminate guesswork, 
show that the knives were really moved, and how 
much. When a hook turns sideways to the knife the 
tail has become closed, or, one hook has worn through 
the hook-grid into the space of another. If such a 
hook is near the side it is easy to open the tail suf- 


hooks are bending throughout 
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ficiently and successfully, but if difficult to reach it 
is better to remove it and replace with a new one, 
otherwise the trouble is likely to be repeated. At any 
place where the hook-grid is worn through, a wire 
run from back to front and allowed to lie on the grid 
will prevent a repetition of the trouble. To bend the 
ends is sufficient to keep it in position. Since tke 
hook must always fall in the same place on the hook- 
grid, and the tail is its principal guide, its import- 
tance should never be overlooked when a hook is giv- 
ing trouble. 


Replace Worn-Off Head Hooks 


When the head is worn off a hook the only cor- 
rect and wise thing to do is to replace it with a new 
hook. It may be easier and quicker to turn a new 
head, but to do so is to invite trouble, since those 
particular warp threads rising to a higher level will 
break more frequently. Even if time is taken to piece 
and re-level all the harness on the hook, it is at the 
best a lazy man’s job, since in addition it creates two 
levels to which the knives must be adjusted. A few 
hooks should be kept hanging near the Jacquard, this 
will save time. A little oil rubbed along the top of 
the knife occasionally will prolong the life of the 
hooks. 

A hook that drops too slowly is probably binding 
at the needle-crank, or the hook tail is open too wide. 
A few drops of oil on the top of the hook, sufficient 
to reach the crank, may free it, or the tail may have 
to be closed. But the trouble may be in the harness 
and not the hook. If the glass-rod frame is too low, 
the harness will spread and overlap on the glass- 
rods preventing some from dropping fast enough. 
Dusting the harness with French chalk to make it 
slippery may help, but it will not remedy the condi- 
tion. The only remedy is to raise the glass-rod 
frame, and this most likely will upset the level of the 
harness. This frame should always be fitted close to 
the knots where harness and neck-cords are joined, 
and not a couple of inches below. 

If the hooks catch on the knives when not want- 
ed to, they don’t present so great a problem as those 
that miss the knives. Because, if no part has worked 
loose, either the card cylinder is not pressing the 
hooks clear of the knives, or the lifting poles are too 
long, preventing the knives from getting away quick 
enough. 


Replacing Broken Needles 


The needles of the Jacquard control the hooks, 
and are in turn controlled by the pattern cards. In 
fact it is rather difficult to say if a mark in the cloth 
is from a hook or a needle. The hooks may be more 
in the foreground and even get a little more prom- 
inence, but of the two, the needles are perhaps the 
more important. How much so, may be seen from 
the problem material which follows. Compared with 
a needle, putting a hook in a Jacquard is a simple 
matter. Changing a needle means changing neck- 
cord and hook also. And it would be interesting to 
know if anyone has been found who enjoys putting a 
needle in a Jacquard on a hot day. Doing this at any 
time requires a certain amount of skill, care, and 
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quite a little patience. If the broken needle is near 
the top of the upper needle-bed it is possible to put 
it in without removing the hook, but in any other 
part of the machine the hook should be removed. This 
removes all obstruction, is easier, quicker, and more 
likely to be correct. 

Those who attempt to insert a needle without re- 
moving the hook, bend the point of the needle to let 
it pass the hook, and straighten the point before en- 
tering it in the needle-plate. Since even new needles 
are not always straight, it is a good plan to check 
them for length, position of crank, and straightness. 
The starting point is at the small guide pin which 
passes through the retaining eye at the back end of 
the needle. The needle should be inserted on the 
same side of this pin, as the other needles in that 
row. To insert it on the wrong side means losing 
control of the needle and allowing it to wander 
through the Jacquard. If it is near the side of the 
machine, no difficulty is experienced in guiding it 
through. All the existing difficulties are encoun- 
tered in the middle where the sole control of the 
needle is from the back end. If a light is available, 
it will be found more convenient to hang it close to 
the needles at the required level on one side of the 
machine, and work from the other. If no light is 
available, a couple of strips of white card paper can 
be stood on end close to the needle-bed which will 
form a light back-ground against which the needle 
can easily be seen. The needle should be checked 
when inserted to find if it is perfectly free, and af- 
ter inserting the hook, and again when the spring- 
base has been tightened on. It is not enough that 
the broken part of the needle has worked out of the 
needle-plate, the broken part should be located and 
carefully removed. 


Binding Needles 


Seemingly for no cause whatever a needle will 
commence to bind. Such a needle might be slightly 
bent at the point, dirt may have gathered in the hole 
of the needle-plate, or a piece of the needle-spring 
may have broken off and locked with the needle. Or, 
again, when the needle-cranks become weakened 
through wear, they are easily bent, and this may 
have happened when the hook at some time was 
forced out of the crank by the knives. In such a case 
it is better to replace the needle with a new one, 
which is only a few minutes work. Sometimes one 
of the plates working out of place will bind a needle. 
When the Jacquard is not fitted with skeleton needle- 
plates, it is better to clean the needle-plate with gaso- 
line or paraffin. But, if skeleton plates are fitted 
behind the ordinary needle-plates, better results are 
obtained by removing the plate and cleaning out the 
holes with a piece of needle wire filed flat on the 
point. Troublesome needles should be tested from 
the needle-plate to see that the needle-spring re- 
turns the needle quickly and sharply to its original 
position; there should be nothing slow or sneaky 
about it, otherwise the hook may miss the knife. 


(The series on Jacquards will be continued in an 
early issue, at which time further defects will be dis- 
cussed.—The Editors.) 








Representatives of twenty-odd tertile concerns attending the Blue Ridge conference 


Sound Program of Human Relations 


insures industrial Peace 


A report of the Blue Ridge conference on human relations in industry . . 


F WE ARE to have industrial peace, 
we must have a sound policy of 
and personnel 

today the _ tech- 

administration is 


human relations 
administration, and 
nique of personnel 
more important than the technique of 
business finance, production, and mer- 
echandising. These strong statements 
were the keynote of the 20th annual 
session of the Southern Conference on 


Human Relations in Industry, which 
was held July 13-15 at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina. 

More than 350 executives gathered 


in open forum fashion to discuss the 
subject that is considered by them to 
be the only path to a sound 
business program—human relations in 
their 


logical 
industry. These men discussed 
intimate organization problems in per- 
sonnel administration on the basis of a 
mutual exchange of information, feel- 
ing that industry in general has not 
only been backward in this phase of 
business administration, but relatively 
has been in a stupor. 

The conference consisted of many 
different types of industrials, all work- 
ing toward the same goal and 
with but a single purpose, for 
it has been generally conced- 
ed that one company with an 
excellent human relations pre- 
gram cannot become isolated, 
but is affected by 
in industry at large. The con- 


conditions 


ference furnished the opportu- 
nity for education and agree- 
ment of business in the steps 
that it is to take in the future. 


Report of conference and group photo- 

graphs by John C. Fonville of ‘‘Cotton’’. 

It was admitted that the 
South, like other sections of the coun- 
try, has not fully recognized its job in 
personnel administration, and it is only 
now beginning to realize that it is nee- 
essary to deal with personnel matters 
through a trained group of people, with 
specialization in field 
The point of specialization by trained 
forces brought home when 
speaker told of taking the advice of 
the lawyer, because we have confidence 


freely 


this essential. 


Was one 


in him and are not ourselves acquaint- 
ed with the intricacies of law: we take 
about one-third of the advice of the 
doctor, because we are more or less fa- 
miliar with general medical practices, 
and if we know we will live for anoth- 
er day we can afford to omit the last 
pill or so; but when it comes to taking 
the advice of the personnel manager 
concerning some problem that has aris- 


mills 
plants 
and Ten- 


Below: Uw. SNS. Rubber Products 


were represented by men from 
in Georgia, 
neSSCE 


Nouth Carolina. 





en in the plant, we don’t even listen to 
him—for every man considers himself 
to be a specialist in the administration 
of personnel relations. 

It will be noted in the 
paragraph that it is the 
the industrial 
we do not take. 
Suggested that the personnel manager 


foregoing 
“advice” of 
that 
It has in no way been 


relations manager 


be given the authority to override the 
The three 
prerogatives of the industrial relations 
department 
advise, and to warn. It is essential that 


decisions of the executives. 


are the right to know, to 


this department keep itself posted on 
it is its duty to ad- 


vise for further action. and it is its in 


what is occurring. 


alienable right to warn. 

All speakers at the conference. chos- 
their field, 
It was interesting 


en as leaders in were sub 
ject to questioning. 
to hear the direct and completely un 
qualified answers to pop questions from 
the floor. One speaker waded into the 
subject of unions and their possible 
benefit to labor and their place in se 
admitted that there 
When labor has 


that 


cietv. He have 


been times heen so 


treated organization by 


them was necessary, but this 
is the exception rather than 
the rule. Some companies 


have signed up or encouraged 
their workers to become mem 
bers of the AF of L 
this to the 


because 


they prefer C10), 


and vice versa. This speaker 
has had experience with the 


AF of L. but 
that if 


pointedly said 


“the CIO} is any 
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The textile industry was well represented at the conference on human relations. Inspec- 
tion of the registration lists showed that representatives of 24 textile organizations or 
chains of mills attended the meeting. On the conference committee from the textile industry 
are Donald Comer of Avondale Mills, T. M. Forbes of Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, Luther H. Hodges of Marshall Field & Company, Robert R. West of Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, and H. Gordon Smith of U. S. Rubber Preducts, Inc. 

Avondale Mills of Alabama reversed the procedure and instead of executives were repre- 
sented at the conference by operatives selected from each plant in the chain of mills. 

Speakers for the conference included Luther H. Hodges; George D. Heaton, First Baptist 
Church, Lynchburg, Va.; Carroll E. French, industrial relations counselor, New York; C. R. 


Dooley, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; T. M. Forbes; Guy Via, Newport News (Va.) Shipbuilding 


Victor N. 
relations 
Thomas 
tobertson of Cham- 


Whitney, National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham: 
Short, Institute Human Science, Springfield, Mass.; Harry N. Clark, industrial 
counsel; Samuel F. Clabaugh, Southern States Industrial Council, Nashville: and 
G. Spates, personne] director, General Foods, Inc., New York City. R. B. 
pion Paper & Fiber Co. is chairman of the conference. 


& Dry Dock Co.: Warren 


the AF of L, then I don’t 
any part of it!” He reviewed 
‘ases of signed contracts with the AF 
of L 
lv broken the contracts before their ex- 
piration, by striking and by picketing 
without notice. 

The unions are not in all of this 
speaker’s plants, though he said that 
he thought them necessary in the 
unionized plants because of local con- 
ditions at the time; they have been lit- 
erally kept out of the other plants be- 
cause of an existing sound policy of 
administration. The union 
cannot gain a foothold because the op- 


worse than 


waht 


and how this union has unlawful- 


personne! 


eratives are satisfied with the fairness 
of the present management. He intends 
to keep them satisfied. 


Written Statements of Policy 


An important point brought out by 
several men is the advisability of pre- 
paring written statements to the em- 
This could be in the form of 
the financial statement, a personal let- 


ployees. 


ter from the executive telling of busi- 
ness conditions or general occurrences 
in the plant, ete. It is not so impor- 
tant to the operative what he is told. 
but the fact that he is told and is con- 
sidered a part of the 
importance to him. There is no intent 
in this suggestion to mislead the op 
erative in any way, and it was heartily 
agreed that never should different fi- 
nancial statements be prepared for the 
directors and for the employees—this 
is an insult to an employee’s intelli- 
gence; rather, it was humorously add- 
ed, the stockholders and directors pre- 
fer their own statements prepared so 
that and the opera- 
tives may understand them. 

Though we may have personnel de- 
still the persona! 
touch to be maintained by the chief ex 


business is of 


they themselves 


partments, there is 


ecutive and his staff. Numerous inci- 


These 
are from the Avondale 
Mills of Alabama. When 
they get 
gives a report of the 
Blue Ridge 
to his or her respective 
plant 


girls and boys 


> o 


home each 


conference 


this. In 
bringing home this point, one speaker 


dents were given to prove 
told of visiting a chain of textile mills 
in Alabama where the operatives asked 
for the general 
their problems, which any clerk could 
have handled, but these people felt that 
no one could handle their own specific 
this particular genera! 
manager. “There is still no substitute 
for the personal touch between the ex- 
ecutive and the worker.” 


manager to handle 


problems like 


One executive had made a cross-sec- 
tion survey of industrial relation pro- 
grams and work in various industries 
of the South, and it was interesting to 
note in some places the bizarre duties 
of the personnel manager and his de- 
partment, but the 
was that though many companies had 
departments for 20 


point driven home 


maintained such 
years, and others had little or no de- 
partment, in each instance “the surface 
had only been seratched”. <A 
trend in industrial 


welcome 
southern relations 
programs is away from the welfare or 
paternalistic attitude, toward a scien- 
tific, selective, specialized, and intelli- 


gent approach. but again the surface 


Group of executives 
Martha Mills. 
Thomaston, Ga., attend 


irom 


ing the conference on 


human relations 


in this field has only been scratched. 

Whatever other points are included, 
a program of personnel administration 
should at least include provisions for 
adequate pay for services rendered; 
reasonable hours and safe working 
conditions; clear cut policies; proper 
placement of employees; help individ- 
ual employees to make progress; aid 
employees in need and encourage 
thrift; co-operate in outside activities 
such as housing, hospitalization, recre- 
ation, etc.; have an open door policy 
of management; recognize human 
rights and human have 
friendliness and fairness. The success- 
ful personnel organization renders the 
service of simply and effectively tying 
together all members of the organiza- 
tion so that they are working togeth- 
er pleasantly and harmoniously. 


desires: 


The question was often raised if the 
same pfinciples apply in the adminis- 
tering of human relations with both 
large and small organizations; assum- 
ing that the employer has founded his 
department to promote earnestness and 
absolutely fair dealings for his 
ployees, the principles of administra- 
tion are identical in industrials, re 
gardless of their size, or whether the 
personnel manager is a part-time em- 
ployee in this branch or staff 
of a hundred. 


el- 


has a 


Successful executives favored reduc- 
ing definite labor to writing, 
both for information of employee and 
employer or his staff. At the present 
this is not 


policies 


practice in the 
South, though in a of hands a 
small percentage do so. There 
some doubt by executives not having 
a definite written labor policy as to 
whether this would function in the 
concerned, but 


general! 
show 


Was 


hest interests of all 
nothing was Said to indicate that the 
companies having written policies are 
The 
such 


dissatisfied with them. written 
policy might items as 


those regarding equitable wage struc- 


contain 


ture, collective bargaining. adjustment 


Departing from the subject o- human relations, during the afternoon group discussion the 
subject of southern industry and public relations were considered. It was agreed that industry 
has been in the public dog-house for years, but it is a sad commentary on industry’s intelli- 


gence that nothing has been done about it. 


at the moment are competitors for the confidence and favor of the public. 
this, but industry for three years has acted as if it did not. 
scolded and sulked. but it has not rolled up its sleeves and sold. 
The time has come that industry must make a 


to do a better selling job than business. 


more constructive approach to the problems of relations with the public. 


It was brought out that industry and politics 


Politics knows 
Industry has pouted and 
Politicians have continued 


Industry’s case 


must be taken back to the people, who alone have the power to save it from economic ruin. 

There must be a fundamental change in the philosophy of industry as reflected in its 
attitude toward the public, based upon the recognition that all industry is so inter-related 
that no single business can isolate itself and pursue policies that are not consistent with 


the general economic good. 
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of grievances, announcement of holi- 
days, provisions for employees against 
major hazards of disability and old 
age, and unemployment. 

It was suggested that the employees 
especially be kept informed of plans 
that affect their general welfare. So 
often in conferences of executives and 
union officials in an attempt to reach 
a satisfactory agreement, the 
ployees know nothing of proposed is- 


ell- 


sues by the union officials representing 
them (or possibly the union would not 
still be in force). On this point it will 
be helpful to publish a statement or 


post it on the bulletin board giving in- 
formation on what took place in the 
conference. The unreasonable demands 
of union officials have been stymied by 
a verbatim report of 
ence, which the employees are entitled 
to read, the 
concerns their welfare. 

As a parting word to industrialists 
of the South, 
that 
being held annually at Blue Ridge and 


such a confer- 


inasmuch as discussion 


the conference was told 


in spite of such meetings as ure 


at other points in this country, not 
enough companies are becoming seri- 
ously eoncerned with their own prob- 
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lem of personnel and human relations 
We may eventually install such a de 
partment and take it seriously through 
imitation of some other successful in- 
may do so through fear 


regulation or unions, or 


dustrialist. we 
of government 
through 


economic pressure, but we 


should consider it from the standpoint 


that good personnel administration is 
good business judgment—which will 
pay a return on the investment. If 


this is not done, we can expect a fur- 


ther program of interference from the 
and labor con 


business 


rovernment in 


trol. The challenge is to industry 


Statistics on Textile Machinery in the United States 


COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE of equip- 
A ment in cotton mills and woolen 
and worsted mills, as of July 1, 193%. 
is given in a compilation just prepared 
by Davison Publishing Company 
Ridgewood, N. J., 


edition of 


for use in the forth 


coming Davison’s Textile 


slue Book. The tables, reproduced 
here through courtesy of the Davison 
company, show, by states, the number 


of cards, ring spindles, twister spindles 
looms in the 


States: 


narrow 
lL nited 


and broad and 


cotton mills of the and 
the 


and 


cards, spindles 
the 


number of séts of 


broad and narrow looms in 


Cotton Mill Machinery 
in the United States, July |, 1939 


Ring 
Cards Spindles 
1.438 1,808,598 
195 10.992 
LOS 24,200 
1,320 IST. 7S4 


States 
Alabama 7 
Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware . nletiete eos 
3 2090 949 


Georgia ; 3.445 
Illinois - 17 ? 620 
Indiana 196 70.696 


183 32.536 
34,444 
L955 OS7T,776 

311 77,740 


6,429 3,262. 274 


Kentucky : 
Louisiana a 
Maine 

Maryland __-~_- 
Massachusetts 


Michigan __~-- _ 17 28,028 
Mississippi -—-. . 454 173,436 
Missouri —-~- S2 — 

New Hampshire 1,763 431,876 
New Jersey 130 140,924 
NOw ZXOFK ......... 1,42 260,380 
North Carolina 20,043 6,046,619 
ae waitin ties 222 3,196 
Oklahoma  —-- _ L100 25,200 
Pennsylvania -—- . 42] 100,283 


Rhode Island _. 2.134 824. 010 


South Carolina 13.106 5.744.488 
Tennessee —_- 1,799 216,223 
_ ae 1.160 209.8290 
Vermont —--- 164 98,512 
Virginia —__- 2 OGO 635.668 
Wisconsin — 2 Sate 


78,167 
1416 


ll — 
Reported Idle - 


Grand Total TDH8S38 BA. 4S2.240 


woolen and worsted mills. 
The table for 


machinery 


original cotton mill 


shows also the number ot 
Connecticut. 
North 


South Caro 


mule spindles as follows: 
Massachusetts, 


Carolina, 8,000; R. T., 


67,760 ; 28 400: 
NT6 . 
and Tennessee, yp COM): 


line. 3.000: 


(none in other states): total for U. 8S. 

112,736. 
Comparison ot 

reported Juky 1, 


eotton 


1939. 


the totals of 


mill machinery 


with similar information reported July 


1, 1929, shows the following: The num 


has increased from 
1939: the 


HS decreased 


her of cotton cards 
70,044 in 1929 to 


number of ring 


79585 in 


spindles 


Broad AT 


Twister Narrow 


Spindles Looms States 
95.336 37.20) Alabama 
3.000 B86 (‘alifornia 
7,000 683 | ( Vonmecticu 
pe regi: 
a °= — Tilinois 
364,660 ot,461 Indiana 
1,035 Towa 
- 1 So] Kentucky 
a, 629 229 Maine 
aa 2 24) Marviand 
oN TO4 15.758 Massachusetts 


Mie mean 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


LO.966 SY 


227,205 


HS.O00 


1,400 LSS New Hlampshire 
(v2 t Os New Jersey 
=< _——< New Mexico 
NO” 11,660 New York 
1247S 2 SOS North Carolina 
25,760 6.92? Ohio 


Oregon — 
929 Pennsylvania 
ris Rhode Island 

ee ae HOO th 

: aaa south 

SS S. ah 
It ’ 4 10,752 ennessee 
22,645 20,83 Utah 
125,194 Vermont —- 
40,560 7.738 Virginia 
12,694 Washington 

180 West Virginia 

18,116 17,02 Wisconsin 
60 Wyoming 


641 970 


ms ( ) 24 


Caroling 


1.795.965 510.820 
32,23 11.795 


Duca tard 


Total 
Reported Idle 


22.615 Grand Total 


from 35,261,828 to 25.482.240:- mul 


1,641,256 


spindles have 


spindles have decreased from 


CO 112.736 : twister 


‘reased from 2,071,547 to 1.828.196: 


: . 
and broad and narrow looms have de 
creased trom ¢22.505 in 1929 to 522.612 
his shows ad SiTfinkadce Ih ¢ ery ele 


ment except cotton 


r) tor 
Lithcie ti. 


Increase 1S 


Similar shrinkage of equipment is 


noted in comparing woolen and worst 


ed machinery in 1929 and 1939. C 


“~~ yr 
; f 
cA4 


<eTS reduced from SOS. in 1929 TO 4.00: 
from LOD Zed ae 


in lLYSo: 
145.048. and hroad 
oF 7 


120. 


spindles 
and narrow (MmoTTIS 


from SOHYYMU to 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
in the United States, July |, 


1939 
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CurRENT TEXTILE Topics.... 





Talk of the Month 


HIS SUMMER has been productive, for a time at 
least, of a return to conditions under which 
cotton manufacturers and other business in- 
terests found normal fundamentals paramount. Fore- 
casters, after speaking with tongue in cheek since 
1937, had a chance at last to predict with some show 
of assurance and en- 
thusiasm. Prospects, 
as well as actual busi- 
ness developments, ap- 
peared favorable on as enduring a basis as one could 
expect in the status quo of world and national po- 
litical affairs. 

Political-economic matters remained a part of the 
Situation in the cotton industry as the second half 
of the year got under way, but they were such things 
as the undetermined subsidy plans for exports of the 
raw staple and the wage-hour controversy. With 
these commanding much attention, it was nonethe- 
less true that fundamentals of supply and demand 
were the center of interest in the cotton manufac- 
turing industry through the past month. 

Long before August, it was apparent that the sta- 


Business actually holds 
the center of interest 


tistical condition from the mill standpoint, was vastly 


improved. Stocks of print-cloths were poorly as- 
sorted and premiums for spot goods were paid in 
some cases by buyers pressing for quick shipments. 
A survey by The Cotton-Textile Institute disclosed 
the gratifying circumstance that unfilled orders for 
cotton goods, as early as the second week in July, 
were in excess of mill stocks. 

Along with this condition, it was apparent that 
adherence to the severe curtailment program by print 
cloth mills would create considerable stringency of 
supplies in a market of rising demand for cotton 
goods. The inquiries for goods through a period 
which is wont to be one of the poorest in the year 
was significant of low stocks not only at the mills 
but among converters of gray goods and distributors 
of cotton merchandise. 

Among the textiles in general, all three of the 
leading fibers showed a healthy trend of develop- 
ment. Wool goods have been improving since last 
fall and made a quick pick-up on fall lines after the 
spring lull. Weaving of rayon goods has had its 
peak of production for the year since the spring. 
Only the silk textiles have shown uncertainty, a con- 
dition due to tightness of supply in the raw material 
and consequent peak in prices for about nine years. 

Some of the slack in silk manufacture has been 
taken up by rayon and a number of producers have 
been forecasting another record year in consumption 
of the synthetic fiber. Manufacturers of cotton goods, 
however, are said to have been pushing the styling 
of their lines and talking less of possible inroads 
from spun rayon in the division of dress goods. 


Back of the encouraging general textile position 
is the better retail trade already developed this year 
and confidence of distributors that the fall will be 
more active than that season of 1938. In recent 
years buyers have been cautious toward the fall. 
This year they look for an early and active trade, 
which means that it would be dangerous to enter the 
season without adequate commitments, especially in 
view of the low reserves in primary hands. 

Mid-summer reports indicated that cotton goods 
were going into consumption at steadily increased 
rate. Stocks of apparel manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers were reduced to small compass by consumer 
demand. Converters reacted to this situation by 
seeking advance deliveries of gray cloths on orders 
placed early for shipment late in July or early in 
August. The clean-up of stocks by distributors sup- 
plied them with cash that helped the early place- 
ment of orders for fall lines of merchandise. 

Linked up with the picture in textiles is the best 
residential building movement in 10 years, the good 
gain in automobile manufacture this year over last 
and other industrial progress. The industrial spe- 
cialties in cotton goods have been gaining ground in 
a promising way. As we have cited in the past, goods 
for industrial uses bulk large in cotton manufacture 
when sold normally. They are said to be taking some 
of the strain off standard constructions by spreading 
the current demand for mill output. 


Print Cloth Curtailment Changes Buyers’ Attitude 


This change may mean much in the progress to- 
ward profitable levels of textile production, for the 
competition in a market of concentrated demand over 
the past two years has been inordinately severe. All 
branches of textiles have had a struggle with buyers 
on prices in that period. Likewise all are showing 
a firm position this summer and, with fair prospects 
of lasting broad consumption, manufacturers are 
hopeful of a profitable period. 

Alluding to the encouraging situation around mid- 
July, the market comment in some quarters was that 
undoubtedly cotton mills could make money in the 
last half of this year if they held production down 
to actual orders. Curtailment by printcloth mills 
was a step toward that end. It appeared that other 
divisions of manufacture were already about to 
benefit from their earlier adoption of sound produc- 
tion practices. 

Buyer attitude toward prices quickly changed 
when it became manifest that printcloth mills were 
definitely committed to a conservative policy for 
the summer. Buyers readily paid the advances de- 
manded on the large business of early summer. The 
mills still had a long way to go to offset the long 
descent of prices in 1937-1938, however, and it was 
clear that the task would not be easy. It was in- 
tensified by the rising cost of cotton and the wage 


prospects. 
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ID-SUMMER CONDITIONS for cotton mills of New 

England were of a very encouraging nature, 
particularly in the predominant field of fine combed 
cloths. This branch of cotton manufacture, as re- 
peatedly stated for a long time, has operated on a 
constructive basis. Depression 
has meant poor business and 
losses. The policy of production 
in accordance with orders, how- 
ever, has minimized such losses and, now that buy- 
ers are on the defensive, the outlook fer profitable 
operation appears promising. 

Prices showed definite advances early in July 
and sales were fairly consistently above production 
for fine combed goods from early in June. During 
the month of July the manufacturers showed reluc- 
tance to the making of commitments for future de- 
livery at the prevailing spot prices. Curtailment was 
continuing, as it had been exercised for months, and 
the feeling seemed to be that this month would find 
mills in a position to increase production on a favor- 
able basis. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Some producers of fine goods asserted that busi- 
ness of June exceeded output by 60 per cent. While 
actual advances of the market the first part of the 
summer were restricted, the hardening of values was 
signified by the refusal of producers to sell well 
ahead at the prices they would take for immediate 
deliveries. Mill men feared that they might be mak- 
ing deliveries on contracts at prices below the pre- 
vailing market should they take orders ahead at spot 
levels. This, incidentally, was a measure of the con- 
fidence in the outlook. 


Improvement im the situation on finished goods 
has been helping the outlook for mills. Mill margins 
in general, it is reported in one quarter, fell to the 
lowest level in six years. A better prospect for fin- 
ished goods, drastic mill curtailment and higher basis 
for raw cotton all contributing toward making the 
early summer spurt in combed fabrics a feature of 
the general upturn in the cotton textile market. 

Curtailment has been broad this year, but the 
situation is relative. The year has been more nor- 
mal than 1938 and even the low operations of early 
summer were about 30 per cent above the bottom last 
year. It is estimated that the fine goods producers 
of New England lowered their operating schedules 
by 17 per cent between February and May. Prelim- 
inary figures indicated a slight increase for May 
over June. 

Of serious import to the cotton mills of New Eng- 
land, as well as the country, is a report on an agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and India by 
William H. Cliff, of the Home Market Club. The 
case of threats to American mills (as well as cotton 
growers) under the Anglo-American trade pact is 
aggravated by this agreement of the British with 
India. 

Consummated less than three months after the 
pact with the United States, the agreement with India 
commits the United Kingdom to imports of Indian 
cotton in the following quantities: the current cal- 
endar year 500,000 bales, next year 550,000 bales and 
in subsequent years 600,000 bales. 
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“Naturally with her buying short and fair staple 
cotton in huge amounts from India and the long- 
staple variety from Egypt, plus additional purchases 
in Brazil, the outlook for our cotton growers is very 
dubious,” states Mr. Cliff. “Because of these pur- 
chases and on account of our reduction of duty on 
cotton fabrics, she (Great Britain) is now in a po- 
sition to flood the American market with her manu- 
facturers of cotton. 

‘For instance, prior to the first of the year, when 
our duty was 441% per cent, English cotton broad- 
cloth sold in the domestic market at 58 cents per 
yard. Now, with the duty reduced to 36 per cent, 
it is selling for 34 cents per yard, while prices on 
comparable American fabrics range from 531% to 
561. cents per yard.” 

This directly affects only the competing Ameri- 
can mills. But, as pointed out by Mr. Cliff, “It is 
only a question of time when the American mills will 
of necessity buy less and less American raw cotton 
from the American grower.” And the Administra- 
tion is working so hard to find a foreign outlet for 
our cotton? 

In the way of plant developments, progress is re- 
ported in getting into operation the Taber Mills, at 
New Bedford, under the new management. Forty of 
the looms have started, on the production of surgical 
goods. This will be one of the principal products of 
the plant, but such goods as marquisettes and lawns 
also will be manufactured. 

The New Bedford Women’s Civic Betterment As- 
sociation has recently been active in a campaign 
aimed to save the tire fabric plant of the Goodyear 
Fabric Corporation, which formerly employed 1,000 
persons. It has been closed for 16 months, but the 
machinery has been kept in condition for operation. 
There has been talk of transfer to the South of much 
equipment and sale of the rest. 

The second floor of the Nonquitt Mill No. 1, New 
Bedford, operated sometime by the Edgar Weaving 
Company, has now become a rayon plant. The Ram- 
say Mills were formed to establish a rayon weaving 
unit. Production is reported to be on rayon satins 
and taffetas. 

The Chicopee Manufacturing Company, which pur- 
chased the Coolidge mill of the Amoskeag plant at 
Manchester, N. H., in December, 1936, has inaugurat- 
ed a 36-hour work week there. The management first 
experimented two weeks with four shifts of six hours 
a day in the carding department. 

Previously the plant operated five days a week on 
three 8-hour shifts. For more than a year it ran three 
such shifts. A notice to employees stated that “‘it is 
expected that the average weekly wages will not be 
less than the present scale and that over a period of 
time employment will be increased considerably.” 

This move is in line with the company’s policy of 
“maintaining as high wages and short working hours 
as may be consistent with competent conditions.” The 
mil] manufactures gauze and cheesecloth, and is a sub- 
sidiary of Johnson & Johnson, first aid and medical 
supply company, which operates a mill in Gainesville, 
Ga., where the four 6-hour shift program has been in 
operation for many months. 








“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


July 18, 1939 


Export Subsidy Plan Is 
Another "'Blood-Letting" 


‘4 ‘) HE TEXTILE MILLS are in for another blood-let- 
ting with the announcement on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the Department’s 

commitment to the export subsidy plan as the only 
solution, in their eyes, of the country’s cotton prob- 
lem. This entire project is just as outrageous as far 
as the textile industry is concerned as any scuttling 
of a ship by pirates of the Spanish Main. 

It was extremely evident from Secretary Wallace’s 
manner when he met with representatives of 19 cotton 
and trade associations at his invitation to discuss the 
export cotton program that he was not interested in 
any result except moving cotton out of government 
warehouses before the 1940 election prospects became 
crystallized. He doesn’t care who buys the cotton or 
how little they pay for it, just so the country may be 
rid of its excess baleage. He is not interested in the 
fact that by subsidizing foreign cotton manufacturers 
he may throw % million American cotton manufac- 
turing employees out of work. After all, these em- 
ployees are not in his jurisdiction. They belong under 
the category of “Industry”, which conveniently in this 
case is relegated to the Department of Commerce. All 
Mr. Wallace is interested in is cleaning house in his 
own department and saving his face for 1940. 

Invitations issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to those in the textile industry were limited to 
five representative organizations. These five repre- 
sentatives filed a vigorous protest on behalf of their 
own organizations and state textile associations in 
which they opposed the export plan in toto, offered a 
substitute plan which would give each person of the 
thirty-odd million “ill-clothed, ill-nourished, and ill- 
housed” citizens $1.00’s worth of cotton clothing which 
would take care of the money allocated in the farmer 
appropriation bill for the removal of surpluses which 
would use up domestically the amount of cotton pro- 
portionate to that which is anticipated will be exported 
under the subsidy plan. 

The cotton-textile interests pointed out the fact 
that under the Reciprocal Trade Treaties they had no 
tariff protection and without tariff protection import- 
ed goods made from subsidized cotton could instantly 
wreck their market both in prices immediately effect- 
ive and the placement of orders over a long period of 
time. They pointed out that this entire program prom- 
ised to jeopardize one of the largest industries in the 
United States and would probably create wide spread 
unemployment and social unrest. 

Despite that, however, tentative plans call for the 
start of the export program August 1, which is the 
beginning of the cotton trading year. 

At the conference on the matter experts and lead- 
ers in the raw cotton trade estimated that the sub- 
sidy program would not bring about a great increase 


in exports of raw cotton. They pointed out that Euro- 
pean cotton warehouses were empty and that if the 
program was not adopted a large export business would 
in all probability materialize this year, and that the 
only possible benefit to be derived from the export 
subsidy program would be a possible, eventual reduc- 
tion in foreign cotton acreage. 


Another Processing Tax? 


At the conference it was also apparent that the 
processing tax will be a very live issue next session 
of Congress. Secretary Wallace’s program for sub- 
Ssidizing exports and continuing payments of farmer 
benefits involves a program of expenditures amounting 
to many hundreds of millions of dollars and he feels 
definitely that this money should be contributed by 
domestic cotton manufacturers, and so this is just a 
warning. Be on the look-out next year for processing 
taxes and do not forget to have this in mind when 
quoting on big orders of forward goods, if any. 

Although opposing the cotton export subsidy, the 
textile industry went on record to the effect that if the 
subsidy was to be put into effect that before any step 
was taken to that end it was imperative that the in- 
dustry be given immediate, automatic, and complete 
protection against any increase in imports of cotton 
goods processed from cotton of domestic or foreign 
growths. The industry requested that domestic cotton 
textiles, products, and cotton waste exported receive 
proportional benefits. And the industry also urged 
that a fixed rate of subsidy for the marketing year in 
preference to variable subsidy be adopted. 


Cotton-Rubber Trade 


On June 22 an agreement was signed in London 
which provided for the exchange of 600,000 bales of 
surplus American cotton for 175,000,000 lbs. of British 
rubber. Legislation granting the Government author- 
ity to dispose of cotton held under loans made to grow- 
ers is now pending before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. The barter agreement promises 
to be lost in the Committee unless it is rescued mighty 
quick. The trouble which has arisen in carrying out 
the agreement is a squabble over where the cotton is 
to be classed. Great Britain stipulated that the cotton 
should be classed at certain seaports which necessitated 
the concentration of a million and a half bales of cot- 
ton at seaports instead of interior warehouses where 
it is now held. Warehousemen revolted against losing 
cotton which nets them over $4,000,000 a year storage 
charges on the million and a half bales. The Gov- 
ernment’s plan was to restore a million and a half bales 
of cotton at seaports where Great Britain’s agents 
could class and select the 600,000 leaving the balance 
at the seaports for disposal under other possible agree- 
ments. 

This was a war preparatory measure, the signing 
of which brought great publicity to Ambassador Ken- 
nedy. The interesting thing about the agreement is 
that it actually meant that Britain would store that 
much cotton which in case of war could be utilized im- 
mediately without waiting for transportation. Unless 
an emergency arises the cotton is to remain in storage 
for seven years. 
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Southern Industry's Problems Met By 
Southern Knowledge and Capital 


NOWLEDGE of a business is essential for its success. This becomes 
doubly important when one considers “factoring”. 


“Factoring”, as it pertains to Southern Industry, must embrace a real 
knowledge of Southern problems, which is best obtained by living, studying 
and working under the very conditions which confront Southern Manufacturers. 
This knowledge, plus adequate capital and determination to forward the progress 
of Southern Industry, indubitably determines the successful employment of 
factoring. 





A desire to serve, plus capital and speed are exclusively offered to you 
by the Factoring Division of the Trust Company of Georgia. 


For Information and Details, address 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The National Cotton Council announced new cotton 
research plans when they released the news that the 
Cotton Research Foundation (financed by the Mellon 
Institute) will become the research division of the 
National Cotton Council. 


Cotton Research 


Operating through multiple fellowships in the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, the Founda- 
tion will continue its present exploratory program and 
in addition will handle all matters of scientific re- 
search arising out of activities of the National Council. 
In its three years of organized work the Research 
Foundation has gotten underway or has completed 
twenty-nine projects looking toward new uses for lint 
and seed products, many of which are being further 
developed for final commercial production. Further 
expansion of research projects is to be undertaken in 
colleges and universities where suitable projects are 
proposed and to the extent that available funds make 
possible. 

Taking actual mill conditions in review, we find the 
textile industry clicking right along although it does 
not face immediate prosperity. Both grey cloth and 
yarn sales by mills have been moderate during the 
past month. The month’s average was not up to May 
in production but surpassed June a year ago. Mill 
margins or the difference between the price of cotton 
and its cloth equivalent averaged about unchanged dur- 
ing early July. The average margin for June was 9.84 
cents against 9.33 in May and 10.81 in June, 1938. 
The 10-year average June margin is 12.21 cents. Fin- 
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Some Interesting Figures ete., 


used about 31,400 bales. 
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ished goods markets were active during the period. 


Domestic mill activity decreased during early July 
but forwardings of cotton to domestic mills were only 
slightly smaller than the weekly average for June and 
well ahead of those for a year earlier. The census re 
port placed June consumption at 578,000 bales against 
605,000 bales in May and 444,000 bales in June 1938. 


United States mill stocks decreased about 150,000 
bales during June, and on June 30 totaled 1,020,000 
bales against 1,410,000 bales a year ago. The five- 
year average mill stocks on June 30 was 1,230,000 
bales. 


General business seems to be on the uptrend. Retail 
purchases are moving toward a post-depression peak. 
Prices for raw and finished goods portray conditions 
favorable to a buyer’s market. There is no doubt but 
that the seasonal activity in the textile industry is well 
up to normal and in some groups above normal. The 
print cloth actually has its curtailment plan in effect 
but the sales are limited to productions during a three 
month period of July, August, and September. Manu- 
facturers of print cloth representing over 95 per cent 
of the looms on these fabrics have definitely affirmed 
the voluntary regulation plan. This is extremely en- 
couraging as three months’ work along this line can 
stabilize the print cloth industry toward looking at a 
prosperous fall selling period. 


The big question in the minds of manufacturers to- 
day is whether goods being shipped out are going to 
the retail purchaser or going into wholesaler’s ware- 
houses. 





in order to prevent damage to material 
in the drying process. 


on Cotton Consumption 

The average lay person is inclined to 
make his own measurement of cotton 
consumption in terms of wearing ap- 
parel and articles of household con- 
venience, but that isn’t nearly all the 
story. Figures just issued by The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute covering the ¢on- 
sumption of cotton in manufacturing 
rubber products reflect the importance 
of industrial uses to the American cot- 
ton economy. 

During the calendar year 1938S ap 
proximately 241,000,000 pounds of raw 
cotton were used in the manufacture 
of all types of rubber products. This 
is the equivalent of 504,200 bales of 
raw cotton and represents approximate- 
ly 814 per cent of the total cotton con- 
sumed in the United States. 

The largest use is in tires: the cord 
fabric and square woven fabric for 
tires consumed approximately 397,500 
bales of cotton. Rubber footwear used 
approximately 23,000 bales for uppers, 
linings, ete. 

Other types of rubber products used 
83.700 bales. Mechanical goods, such 
as hose, belting and matting, used 52,- 
300 bales: rubberized fabrics, such as 
materials for raincoats, automobile top 
fabrics, tire covers, hospital sheetings, 


Roughly, figures indicate that about 
40 per cent of cotton consumed in this 
country into wearing apparel, 
household uses, ete.; 40 per cent into 
industrial uses such as those men- 
tioned, and the remaining 20 per cent 
into miscellaneous uses, 
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Textile Drying Yields 
to Research Control 


Hitherto a rule-of-thumb process, the 
drying of textiles promises to become 
a scientifically controlled operation in 
the opinion of those who have been in- 
terested in the research program con- 
ducted at the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, D. C., under the direction 
of the United States Institute for Tex- 
tile Research. Supported by contribu- 
tions from the textile industry itself, 
this study entered its third year in 
July. A recent meeting of representa- 
tives of the contributing firms, held in 
Washington, revealed unanimous satis- 
faction with the course of the work 
and a desire to continue it for the fol- 


goes 


lowing year. 

The study embraces all types of tex- 
tile materials, so that when the re- 
search is finished a manufacturer will 
know exactly what conditions to avoid 


The practical aspects are already ap 
parent. Important savings in time are 
indicated as well as definite improve- 
ment in the quality of the product and, 
of course, in the efficiency of the oj 
eration itself. 


During the coming year, emphasis 
will be placed on the possibility of 
securing speedier and more economical 
drying of textiles which will result in 
further saving. In addition, major con- 
sideration will be given to improve- 
ments in drying conditions which will 
permit the valuable inherent properties 
of textiles—their flexibility, strength, 
softness, ete.—to be retained intact, and 
the material quickly dried and condi- 
tioned in one process so that it is in the 
best condition for subsequent manufae 
turing processes. 


The contributing firms have exclus- 
ive right to the results of the study 
for a period of time. Actually this 
means that for a contribution of $150 
per year, the contributing mill partici- 
pates in a research costing a minimum 
of $5,000 a year. The Institute is now 
signing up contributors for the next 
vear’s program, which commenced ¢n 
the first of July. 
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These Figures From Armstrong 


show that cork cots 
as much as the roll 
using. Why make 


em 


‘ 
Be 
- 
“ii, 


Chief: What do you mean by 


‘savings’? That’s a_ pretty 
broad word. 
Super: Well, as soon as we 


change over to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots we'll begin to get 
better running work, with 
fewer top roll laps and less 
end breakage. Furthermore, 
these new cots will turn out a 
more uniform product, and 
they'll do away with eye- 
brows almost entirely. We'll 
get less clearer waste, too. 

Chief: Yes, but what about the 
cots themselves? How do we 
save on them? 

Super: I was just coming to that. 
They won’t cost us any more 


cost almost 
covering were 

M4 
a change ? 





"You're talking about First cost, chief. 
It's after we switch to cork that 


our big savings beg 


in the first place than the 
coverings were using now. 
Then the savings will begin. 
First, the assembly is quicker 
and cheaper with cork cots. 
They'll last longer, because of 
the toughness of cork, plus 
the fact that can renew 
each rolj three or four times 
by rebuihing it. 

Chief: All right, but what about 
this business of rebuffing 
isn’t that going to cost money? 


we 


Super: Only about half a cent a 
roll, Chief. Armstrong showed 
me figures from other mills 
that prove we can actually 
cut our roll covering costs by 
more than 50%. 


n7 





Chief: O.K. Those figures look 
good to me, too. Let’s start 
making a complete change- 
over to cork cots right away. 





Armstrong 
show you 


ET an 
| ative 
mill can improve yarn quality 
and cut production 
a change-over to Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots, the modern 
roll covering. He'll you 
actual production figures of mills 


represent- 
how your 


costs by 


give 


spinning your range of numbers 
on cork. Or write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Industrial D1- 
vision, Textile Products 

Section, 923 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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ARMSTRONGS Cxtia Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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COMMENT on the Cotton Market 





New Orleans, July 15, 1939 
J VHeERE wAs more interest and ac- 
] tivity in the cotton market during 
the past month and much of the 
discount in contract values disappeared, 
reflecting confidence of the trade and 
speculative incline. Nevertheless the 
market was under pressure at times 
owing to some uneasiness as regards 
the foreign political situation, not only 
in Europe, but in the Far East as well. 
Spot values, compared with one month 
ago, show somewhat lower, yet remain 
at a good premium over contracts, due 
largely to the searcity of “free” cotton, 
particularly of certain grades and 
staple. 

Of late there was a good demand for 
finished goods, for raw cotton of de- 
Sirable quality; general business ad- 
vices were encouraging, the weather 
inland was unfavorable over much of 
the belt, due to too much rain, and the 
acreage planted to cotton as of July 
1 was estimated at 24,943,000 acres. 
These features and prospects of a sub- 
sidy to stimulate exports during the 
new season, soon to open, were sustain- 


ing factors. And while climatic condi- 
tions in the cotton region have become 
better of late for progress of the grow- 
ing crop and for holding the boll weevil 
in check, the market appears to be 
more responsive to the more encourag- 
ing trade prospects, not only at home 
but abroad as well, due to the great 
expenditures of funds in all leading 
countries of the world, especially in the 
United States, England and France, for 
army and navy expansion. Crops of 
grain and cotton in America may be 
smaller this year than they were last 
year, but reserves are large, and if an 
urgent demand develops it should make 
for much better business the coming 
fall and winter. 


Business Gaining 


Late press advices from New York 
state in part: 

“Entering the second year of recov- 
ery from the 1937-38 business slump, 
some industries in the United States 
today were operating at record high 
levels. Consumption of raw materials 





United States— 


June 


June 


11 months 

11 months 

months 
Consumption of lint 


Mill stocks, June 39 


ing States 


States 
Active spindles during June 
States 


Year— 
Exports of yarn, Ibs. __________ 
Exports of cloth, yards 


August 1 to July 14— 
Brought into sight (marketed) 


Spinners takings, world 


July 14— 
Stock at United States ports 
Stock at 102 interior towns 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe 
Afloat to and at ports of Orient 





CENSUS REPORT JULY 14, 1939 
Bales— 
Consumption of lint in cotton-growing States, 


Consumption of lint in New England States, 


Consumption of lint in All Other States, June 
Consump.ion of lint in Cotton-Growing States, 


Consumption of lint in New England States, 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 11 


Consumption of lint in United States, June __ 
in United States 11 
Le ae ee ___. 6,334,000 
Stock in public storage and warehouses, June 


Stock in mills, public stg. and whs. June 30__ 
Stock in mills, public stg. and whs May 31_- 
Active spindles during June in Cotton-Grow- 


Active spindies during June in New England 
in All 


Active spindles during June in United States__ 21,788,000 21,143,000 
Active spindles during May in United States__ 21,975,000 21,342,000 
BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JUNE 


9,000,000 
113,000,000 
AMERICAN COTTON 
Bales— 


Exports from the U. S., including Canada __-_ 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 


Bales— 


World’s visible supply of American 
World’s visible supply of Other kinds 
World’s visible supply of All kinds _________- 


This season Last season 


490,000 376,000 


72,000 
17,000 


5,367,000 


54,000 
13,000 


4,499,000 
794,000 652,000 


172,000 
578,000 


148,000 
443,000 


5,300,000 
1,412,000 


9,726,000 
11,138,000 
11,633,000 


1,021,000 


11,944,000 
12,965,000 
13,545,000 


16,381,000 16,200,000 


4,777,000 4,341,000 


630,000 602,000 


1938 1937 
8,000,000 14,000,000 
96,000,000 155,000,000 


1939 


This season Last season 
10,896,000 15,156,000 

3,549,000 5,832,000 
11,246,000 11,658,000 


Last Year 
2,462,000 
2,679,000 
1,236,000 

117,000 
6,494,000 
2,453,000 
8,947,000 


This Year 
1,926,000 
3,967,000 

398,000 
104,000 
5,995,000 
2,156,000 
8,151,000 








and manufactured goods for many 
months, trade reports indicate, has 
been running ahead of production in 
some lines so that lower inventories 
have compelled resumption of buying.” 


Farm Products Boom Is Seen 


Washington, July 17.—‘Federal farm 
officials predicted today the European 
demand for American agricultural 
products would improve during the 
next few months, largely as a result 
of foreign military expansion. 

“They reported marked improvement 
in industrial production and general 
economic conditions in countries which 
are important markets for United 
States farm products. 

“This improvement, especially strong 
in Great Britain and France, is ex- 
pected by officials here to be reflected 
in increased consumer buying power 
and a consequent larger demand for 
American cotton, lard, fruits, tobacco 
and grains. 

“Official prediction for an upturn in 
agricultural exports came at a time 
when such trade was running 22 per 
cent in value behind a year ago. 

“Farm officials believe an upward 
turn in agricultural exports this sum- 
mer and fall would do much to 
strengthen a commodity price level 
which has been slipping under the in- 
fluence of large supplies and favorable 
new crop prospects.” 

Failure of such favorable trade con- 
ditions, as seem to be in evidence now 
and for some weeks past, to attract 
better support to the markets, is prob- 
ably due to apprehension of a possible 
showdown abroad soon. 

There is no doubt of there being an 
under-errrent of bullish sentiment, and 
if war is averted, it would not be sur- 
prising to witness an old fashion bull 
movement in the commodity and securi- 
ty markets. Such a development would 
be a big lift to the farmer and mer- 
chant and in turn would be helpful to 
the already busy industrial districts 
because of the increased buying power 
of the masses that would come of such 
a thing coming to pass. 

It is a long time that such encour- 
agement has appeared in print, and 
may it become a reality: the offspring 
of peace and goodwill among nations. 


Okamoto to Convey 
Silk Trade's Ideas 


Recommendations and suggestions 
made by the American silk industry 
will be conveyed to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment by Eitaro Okamoto, vice pres- 
ident of the Central Raw Silk Associ- 
ation of Japan, upon his return to Ja- 
pan in mid-August. He has been visit- 
ing hosiery and weaving mills in this 
country and conferring with leaders in 
the American industry. His own ob- 
servations here have convinced him of 
the need for continued close technical 
eo-operation between the raw silk in- 
dustry of Japan and the silk-consum- 
ing industries in this country. On his 
visits to mills he had an opportunity 
to see experiments being made with 
Nylon but he does not believe that as 
vet it offers a serious threat to silk. 









ONE KEY GIVES YOU CONSTANT, 


MILL WIDE CONTROL OF SECURITY... 





CUTS LOCK UPKEEP...INCREASES SAFETY 


The Key is your Private Control Key (A). 
It will remove the Interchangeable Core 
(B) of any Best Lock on your properties 
from its housing (C). A slight turn and 
out it comes! With the same key another 
Core of different combination is quickly 
inserted. And there... without a moment's 
loss of security or costly replacement... 
you have all the protection a new lock 
can give. The removed Core is not lost. 
It is recombinated and used over again. 


The Safety Set Screw (D) which holds 
a Best Lock in place is inside the Core 
housing and cannot be tampered with... 
an added safety feature! 
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IN TEN SWIFT SECONDS 


New security for mill property if you are 
equipped with BEST UNIVERSAL LOCKS 


Every Best Lock...and there is a type for every mill use...is equipped 
with the exclusive Best Interchangeable Core. This Core contains the pin 
tumbler mechanism and locking combination. It will fit amy Best Lock 
in your mill. 

When danger threatens. ..when keys are lost... when personnel changes 
... you can remove a lock Core in a flash and replace it with another Core 
of different combination. Lost keys or those in unauthorized hands are im- 
mediately useless. Thus you quickly gain a new lock’s security, without a 
new lock’s expense ...end danger to property before it strikes. 

You Can start equipping your plant inexpensively with a few Best 
Locks and gradually develop a master keying system that will isiclude 
every type of lock on your properties...on gates, supply rooms, shipping 
and tool rooms, oil houses, offices, desks, cabinets, and lockers... amny- 
where! And the Interchangeable Cores of any of those locks will fit any 
other... znstantly changeable...so that you keep authority always exactly 
where you want it. 

May we show you how Best Locks can give you better protection, 
greater flexibility and, at the same time, cut your upkeep and replacement 
costs? You can do it without changing your present lock hardware. Write 
today for free copy of our illustrated Preview Catalog. 


Many industrial plants have started with a few Best Spe- 


THESE MILLS ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF A 
BEST UNIVERSAL LOCKING SYSTEM y ) 
cial Stamped Padlocks (with Interchangeable Cores) and V 
extended the positive CONTROL, FLEXIBILITY and 
ADDED PROTECTION of the Best Universal Locking @) 





System throughout. Among the mills which enjoy Best 
protection are: Cannon Mills Co., Mt. Vernon Woodberry 
Mills, Inc., Marion Mfg. Company, Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Company, Highland Mills...and others. To end your 


mill locking problems, write for full details...now! 


BEST UNIVERSAL LOCK COMPANY, INC. 


730 East Washington Street ¢ Indianapolis, Indiana 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 





INSERT CONTROL KEY, TURN 15 DEGREES, REMOVE CORE, INSERT DIFFERENT CORE, LOCK INTO PLACE, RENEWED SECURITY IN 10 SECONDS! 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





Roy E. Martin and sons have pur- 
chased the Girard Mill and 90 houses 
of the Eagle & Phenix Mills at Girard, 
(Phenix City) Ala. It has not 
announced what type of industrial will 
he located in the plant. The machinery 
in the Girard plant has been consoli- 
dated into the Columbus (Ga.) plant 
of Eagle & Phenix Mills. 


been 


Mill No. 4, 
San- 


Pacolet Mfg. Company, 
New Holland, Ga., will install a 
forizing unit in a new one-story struc- 
ture, 75x100 feet, being erected for the 
purpose. Operation of the new equip- 
ment will start about September 15, it 
is announced by Marshall €. Stone, 
vice-president and general manager of 
-acolet. 


Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
is constructing a block-long warehouse, 
in height, frame construction 
iron sides and composition 


used for storage of 


one story 
with sheet 
roof. It will he 
raw materials. 


the Star Woolen Com- 
pany, N. Y., have been inspect- 
ing the old Aycock Hosiery Mill buil:-1- 
ing at South Pittsburgh, Tenn., with a 
woolen mill in the 


Officials of 
(Cohoes, 


v_ew to locating a 


South. 


Property of the Grottoes Silk Mill, 


sold to the American 
New York. The 
includes the mill building, 
and four acres of land. 


Inec., has been 
Clifton 
property 
equipment, 


Corporation, 


Work 
extension to the main building of the 
Benjamin Kahn Ribbon Company, At- 
talla, Ala. The department 
will be moved into the new building. 


is progressing rapidly on the 


weaving 


Company, 
sold re- 
Me!- 

again 


Erwin Manufacturing 
Huntsville, Ala... which 
under court order to T. G. 


was 
cently 
son, may be placed in operation 
at an early date. 


Parkdale Mills, Ine., Gastonia, N. C.., 
an addition of 12,500 
which will 


ure erecting 
square feet of floor space, 
be used as an up-to-date finishing 
and storage warehouse. 


plant 


has been placed before 
and either lease 
the Cowpens 


A proposal 
the courts to 
or operate the plant of 
(S. CC.) Mills. 


reopen 


of Jacksonville, Ala., have 


and cooperation 


Citizens 
pledged their support 
in an effort to re-open the Profile Cot- 
ton Mills of that city. 


Southern Mills, Inec., Atlanta, G4., 
will build an addition to its plant. 


New Textile Publications of Interest 





Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin B6012, describing the complete line 
of Vertical-Lift Metal Clad Switchgear. In- 
door Cubicle Type Switchgear Bulletin 
B6011, including dimension sheets, wiring 
diagrams and installation views. Bulletin 
6010, giving list prices, dimensions and ap- 
plications of a-c and d-c motors, as well as 
typical electrical and mechanical variations 
for special purposes. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Several new bulletins descriptive of products 
of the company. No. 525 on humidity re- 
corders and controllers; No. 528 on strip- 
chart pyrometers; No. 529 on strip-chart re- 
sistance thermometers; No. 512 on the com- 
pany's system of coordinated process con- 
trol, and No. 538 on the new portable volt 
meter built especially for outdoor survey 
work 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.. Passaic. 
N. J. New V -belt data book for machine 
designers and engineers on V-belt drives. In 
two parts, covering standard drives eliminat- 
ing the necessity of working out calculations. 
and sheave factors for designing new or spe- 
cial drives. Contains belt comparison tables 
and other general information. 


The Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd St.., 
New York City. Bulletin No. 2225 on the 
company's pressure filters, the first public 
offering of the deflector plate distributor 
featured in the company’s type F. filters. 
Also information on the new expansible 
strainer heads and the group control of fil- 
ter units. 


The Carlyle Johnson 
Manchester, Conn. Catalog descriptive of the 
Johnson friction clutch. Mentioned are 
standard type clutch with metal to metal 
frictions, and super type with Raybestos 
faced expansion ring, this to run dry where 
such a method of driving is required. 


Machine Company, 


_ General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 


Two bulletins, GEA--137D descriptive of 
low-speed synchronous motors of the Type 
TS: and GEA-1960A descriptive of low-speed 
synchronous generators of the Types ATB and 
ATI. Order by number. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet F- 
8484 descriptive of totally enclosed loom mo- 
tors of one-half to two horsepower, for 220, 
440, or 550-volt power supply, 60 cycles, two 
and three phase. 


South Bend Lathe Works, 425 E. Madison 
St., South Bend, Ind. Bulletin No. 43, re- 
cently issued, illustrating and describing the 
three new models of the workshop precision 
lathe, and the new improvements which have 
been added. 

United States Rubber Company, Mechani- 
cal Goods Division, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. ‘*‘Belting Biographies’’, a 36- 
page booklet describing the company’s com- 
plete l.ne of transmission and conveyor b Its. 


Rohm & Haas Company, Inc., 222 West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
first of a series of bulletins on the Rhoplex 
resins, this one having as its theme ‘‘clear 
as a crystal’’ 


The Thompson Electric Company, 1101 
Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Catalog No. 
39 on the company s lamp lowering hangers, 
shock absorbers, and accessories. 


Rohm & Haas 
Washington S8&Sq., 
Resins Are Tough’’, 
pamphlets describing the 
these products. 


Company, Inc., 222 W. 
Philadelphia. **Rhoplex 
second in a series of 
characteristics of 


Niacet Chemicals Corporation, P. 0. Box 
460, Niagara Falls, N. Y. The ninth edition 
of the general catalog of the company. 


Additional Obituary Items 
(See dlso page 9S) 


Bedford, 
part of 


HERBERT SMITH, 69, New 

Mass., passed away the latter 
June. At one time he was _ superin- 
tendent of the Whitman Mills and la- 
ter served in a similar capacity at the 


Davol Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


JOHN R. Hart, former president ot 
the Mercerizers Association of America 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the Hampton Spinning Mills, Clover, 
s. C., passed away during June at his 


home in York. S. C. 


63, Ashland, Mass., 
New England tex- 
ganizer, passed awzy 


LORING, 
widely known as a 
tile industry reo 
in New York on June 20. 


HOMER 


WALTER F. CONNALLY, 40, assistant 
secretary of the Textile Banking Com- 
pany, passed away recently. He had 
been with the company since 1920, but 
had resigned earlier because 


of ill health. 


this year 


I, M. 
Wyoming 


PEARLMAN, 
(Pa. ) 
recently. 


president of the 
Weaving Company, 


passed away 


EARLE N. Wooprurr, 64, for the past 
20 vears office manager of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills in Orleans, 
passed recently year’s 
illness. 


New 


away after a 


JOSEPH F. CANNON, 62, isompeg textile 
manufacturer of Concord, , passed 
away June 21 at Hot nachos Ark. At 
the time of his death he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Davidson (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills and a director of the Wiscassett 


Mills Company, Albemarle, N. C. 


SIDNEY COOLIDGE passed away recent- 
ly at his home in Concord, Mass. He 
was a former president of the Lowe!'l 
Bleachery-South and of the National 
Fabrice and Finishing Company, and 
former treasurer of the Stark Mil}, 
Manchester, N. H. 


FRANK W. GuRRY passed away, aftcr 
a lingering illness, on Sunday, July 9, 
at Aurora, Ill., where his brother, EL- 
Lis T. GurrRy, is president of Aurora 
Cotton Mills. The late Mr. Gurry had 
in past years been active in the textile 
industry, having been superintendent 
and executive of some of the promin- 
ent mills both North and South. 
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Illustrated above 1s Cocker High Speed Section Beam 
Warper with HORIZONTAL TYPE MAGAZINE 
CONE CREEL and ELECTRICAL EYEBOARD 
STOP MOTION. This equipment is being used to warp 
fine denier acetates as well as the heavy rayon yarns. Ten- 
sion on yarn is secured by dead weight, using ground hard 
chrome-plated washers giving an even tension on all ends 
in the warp. 


Creel is arranged so operator can tie in reserve cones 


@ 
WARPING AND quichilr end euily: 


At left is close-up view of section of creel and electrical 


SIZING MACHINERY eyeboard stop motion. Stop motion is located at apex of 


creel and working in connection with the magnetic brake 


FOR RAYON AND on motor of machine instantly stops machine for broken 


end, affording opportunity to secure and tie broken end 


COTTON YARNS before getting on to the beam. 
9 


WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Main Office and Works 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Northern & Canadian Repr: J. S. Fallow & Company, New Bedford, Mass. 








New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





New Transformers 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Px., 
has made available two new indoor 
dry-type current transformers, weigh- 
ing only 8 pounds and designed strictly 
in accordance with Edison Electric In- 
stitute standards. They are rated at 
200 and 400 amperes, 600 volts, and 600 
amperes 600 volts. Design of the units 
permits long range accuracy as they 
withstand 150 per cent normal current 
continuous operation without exceeding 
55-degree C. temperature rise with a 
40-degree ambient. These transform- 
ers are entirely interchangeable with 
other transformers designed to meet the 
Edison Electric Institute specifications. 

+ 
Heavy Duty Induction Motor 
Has Noise Reduced 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufa-e- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has a new design for 3600 r.p.m., 600- 
3000 hp. induction motors which fea- 
tures quiet operation with minimum 
windage noise and radio frequency-test- 
ed insulation. Bearings for the new 
apparatus are combination oil ring and 





Induction motor 


forced-lubricated. The wide grooved 
rings provide lubrication for emergen- 
cies and during interruptions that 
might occur to the forced lubrication 
system. Particularly adaptable to cen- 
trifugal pump and compressor drives 
where reliability and low maintenance 
are important, these motors are built 
so that they may be started at either 
full or reduced voltage. 


® 
Magnet to Remove Iron 
in Cotton Stock 


Dings Magnetic Separator Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has developed a rect- 
angular magnet designed to remove 
iron from the cotton in passing from 
the picker to the card. It is under- 
stood that the magnet is in use in sev- 
eral plants already, where it is meet- 
ing with success. 


Ball Bearings Standard Equipment 
on Allis-Chalmers Pumps 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has announce: 
the inclusion of ball bearings as stan.1- 


r ee 


nn ne 


Ball-bearing pump 


ard equipment on nearly all its line of 
Single stage centrifugal pumps where 
peripheral speeds are not excessive and 
where the quality of the pumps are not 
jeopardized thereby. Since many pur- 
chasing engineers prefer sleeve bearings 
these bearing housings are designed so 
that either type of bearings may be 
accommodated. 
Fluorescent Luminaires 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
developed a new fluorescent lighting 
unit for general or supplementary in- 
dustrial lighting applications where an 
brightness, extended 
source is required. It is available in 
single and two-lamp units; a_ steel 
housing completely encloses reflectors, 
and controls. The reflecting 


efficient. low 


sockets 





Fluorescent lights 


surface has a specular finish for the 
concentrating type two-lamp unit and 
a diffuse finish for the spread type 
single-lamp units. Al] housings, except 
on the 24-inch units, are provided with 
two-point suspension for attaching to 
one-half or three-fourths-inch conduit. 

The high efficiency of the fluores- 
cent lamp, it is pointed out, results in 
considerably lower heat radiation for a 
desired foot-candles. 


Photoswitch in Textiles 

The use of the Photoswitch, the elec- 
trical eye control, manufactured by 
Photoswitch Incorporated, Cambridge, 
Mass., is being used in the textile in- 
dustry with several helpful applica- 
tions. It is applied to warpers, dryer 
guides on tenters, etc. It works on the 
principle of the photo electric cell. The 
device is simple in construction ani 
positive in operation. It is furnished 
in dust-proof, water-proof housing and 
is readily installed in any location. 
The device is said to contain no sensi- 
tive parts, 

* 
The "Skraptrap” 

Breuer Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 5100 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago, has developed an attachment 
called the “skraptrap”, to be used in 











The ‘‘Skraptrap’’ in use 


connection with the Tornado portable 
electric blower when it is being used 
for vacuum cleaning. The new device 
collects the small objects that are un- 
avoidably drawn into the nozzle, thus 
preventing bolts, nuts, screws, nails, 
ete., from reaching and injuring the 
suction fan blades, while the dust, dirt 
and lint are readily by-passed into the 
dust bag. The “skraptrap” may be 
used to collect and salvage small parts 
or metal particles that would other- 
wise be irrecoverable. Valuable waste 
material may thus be reclaimed from 
accumulations about benches or ma- 
chines or during any routine operation 
of the vacuum cleaner. 
e 


Change of Address 


The Detroit sales branch of U. S. 
Rubber Company and of U. S. Tire 
Dealers Corp., has moved from its for- 
mer location on East Jefferson Ave., to 
5850 Cass Ave. All main divisions of 
the company, including footwear, mat- 
tress, clothing, mechanical rubber 
goods, insulated copper wire and cables, 
and general products, are now locate? 
in the new quarters. 
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AMERICAN Pressed-Steef COTTON TRUCKS 


The actual experience and requirements of im- 
portant truck fleet operators dictated the design 
of “American” Cotton Trucks. Every user is 
unanimous in his praise... and everyone re- 
ports these four important savings: 


. More bales moved, per boy—and with 
less fatigue. 


- Handlingcostsare materiallyreduced. 


. Costs of repairs and idle equipment 
are eliminated. 


. Sturdy, streamlined pressed-steel 
construction makes it possible for 
these trucks to return their cost yearly 
in longer life without maintenance 
expense. 


Smart buyers are getting more loads per trucker 
and eliminating floor maintenance costs by using 
rubber-tired, roller bearing wheels—at small 
extra cost. 





YOU CAN SAVE 


WITH “AMERICANS” 


ON ALL MATERIALS HANDLING 


“American” Pressed-Steel Hand 
Trucks definitely reduce operating 
costs by speeding up your truckers 
and enabling them to do more work 
without additional effort. 


Maintenance costs are likewise re- 
duced because the pressed-steel con- 
struction of ‘‘Americans’”’ gives them 
years of extra life and practically 
eliminates repairs. 


Regardless of your individual han- 
dling needs, you may depend upon it 
that there’s an ‘‘American”’ Pressed- 
Steel Hand Truck specifically designed 
to fill them. Yet in spite of their many 
points of superiority, ‘‘Americans”’ cost 
very much less per year of service 
than ordinary trucks. Write today for 
our newest catalog giving complete 
specifications and prices. 


89 





AMERICAN PULLEY CO. - 4200 WISSAHICKON AVE. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERICAN HAND 


PRESSED STEE 


TRUCKS 
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New Switchboard Oil 
Circuit Breaker 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., the development, by 
their switch- 


board type oil circuit 


AnnKncCunCce 
works, of a 
breaker, for ap- 


SOston new 


Circuit breaker 


plication to central station and indus- 
trial service. In this 50,000 k.v.a. in- 
terrupting rating breaker, the three 
poles are arranged one behind the oth- 
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end; the 
crossing the leads in cer- 


er as viewed from the front 
necessity of 
tain applications of open and enclosed 
type switchboards is eliminated, and 
the breaker is adaptable for replacing 
obsolete breakers of the same arrange- 
ment, as existing bus and feeder con- 
nections may be retained. 
4 


Saxl Friction Tester 

Saxl Instrument Company, Ine., 42 
Weybosset St., Providence, R. I., has 
developed a friction tester machine. It 
is known that the friction of yarns and 
threads is of importance in every tex- 
Textile chemicals change 
the surface friction and thus the op- 
erating characteristics of varns. There 
with the new ma- 


tile process. 


fore, 


is placed upon the 
yarn. sy lifting the with the 
aid of the handle on the right the 
angle can be read directly at which the 
rider starts to along the yarn. 
If the thread is well oiled and smooti, 
the rider gets going at a small angie 
while if the yarn is rough or covered 
with materials with a high coefficient 
of friction a larger angle is necessary. 
e 

Lock with Interchangeable Core 

The Best Universal Lock Company, 
730 East Washington St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has made available a lock with 
an exclusive patented interchangeable 
core which can be removed and recom- 
replaced with another core 


a standard eyelet 
beam 


glide 


binated, or 





chine, the friction of 
the varns can be deter- 
mined, 
friction 
for yarns 


and comparative 
tables set up 
before and 


after treatment or proc 


essing. The apparatus 
consists of a precision 
holder for the 


can be 


thread 
which adjusted 
at different angles. 
These can be read on 
the protractor on the 
right 


chine; the yvarn is held 





Side of the ma- 


under uniform § tension 


on top of the beam and a rider with 





Protection Rod Oscillator 


J. E. Meé 
has developed 


Box 366. Grif- 


device which 


marvey, P. O. 
fin, Ga.., 
is said to relieve the pressure on the 
shuttle from the 
box. There is no 
the protection rod at any 
when the crankshaft is moving 
ward from back center through bottom 
center to front center. At all other 
times the protection rod is allowed to 
float freely in its bearing. This new 
device is the Protection Rod Oscillator 
which puts tension on the binders 
through pressure on the protection rod] 


being picked 


spring 


when 
pressure on 
time excep: 
down- 


at the proper time. The device is sim- 
ple in design and when once set prop- 
erly stays put, all the bearing surfaces 
wear. 


being chilled to prevent 


This protection rod oscillator is said 
to reduce power, save picker sticks and 
pickers, permit binders and shuttles to 
wear and reduce the general! 
maintenance cost of the loom through 
the requirement of less power for r™"i- 
ning the loom. 
device is manufactured ex 
the West Point Foundry 
Company, West Poir:, 
information may be 


longer. 


The new 
clusively by 
and Machine 
Ga., and 
secured from this source. 


further 


The protection rod oscillator is simple in 
design and easily and quickly installed. The 
picture shows the device in place on a loom, 
while the drawing explains its operation at 
different positions of the crankshaft 
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Friction Tester 


of different combination. The change 
and quickly made and it is 
not necessary to remove and change an 
entire lock when it is found necessary 
to change the combinations of the locks 


is easily 


in the dressing room or on tool boxes, 
cabinets, etc. All of the company’s locks 
may be keyed individually, keyed alike, 
master keyed, or grand master keyed 
with other Best locks of any other type. 


¢ 
Brown Secretary of Commerce 
of Pennsylvania 
Richard P. 
board of the Brown 
pany and vice-president of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Sadabaker 


srown, chairman of the 


Instrument Com- 


Company, has been ap- 
pointed by the governor 
of Pennsylvania as the 
Secretary of Commerce 
of this commonwealth 
Mr. Brown has been in- 
terested for some years 
in industrial develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania, 
with the objective of in- 
the number of 
private indus- 
try. This newly created 


creasing 
jobs in 


department is an aid to 
the state’s industries in 
their expansion and de- 
velopment. 
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When the Very High Starting Torque Charac- 
teristics of Special Textile Motors are Transmitted 
to the Spinning Frame by Chains or Gears. There 
is Nothing to Obsorb the Sudden Shock. The 
32573 Result is a Great Tendency to Crack up and 
Petiet ith Aa owe poet eb eects 2252 27 Twist Out Cylinders. Gates Vulco Rope Drives 
Cescesssstty een vo ta of MARR RT aes fer Absorb the Shock of this High Starting Torque— 
este Ye tents ht rsberes fade and Definitely Reduce the Shut Downs Caused 
by Cylinder Failures. 
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Concave Side * 
iS A GATES PATENT 


SAVE 


MONEY 


on BELTS and 
POWER... 
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When any V-Belt bends, its top is under tension whereas its bottom 
What Happens is under compression. Naturally, the top grows narrower, the bot- 
When a tom wider. Figure 1 (on the left) shows this shape-change in a 
straight-sided V-belt. Note the out-bulge of the sides. You can 

Vy. Belt Bends actually feel this side-bulge if you grip a bending V-belt in your fingers 


as in the photo above. 


Now look at figure 2 and note how the patented concave side 
exactly corrects the previous distortion—eliminates the side-bulge— 
gives the bending belt a shape that precisely fits the sheave groove. 

Two substantial savings result: (1) No side-bulge means uniform 
side-wall wear—longer life! (2) Full side-wall grip on the pulley 
means more grip—heavier loads without slippage—belt wear reduced 
—power used, not wasted. 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the patented 


concave side. 





THE CATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “2: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL., Westse Ave. HOBOKEN, N. J..5uiiding BIRMINGHAM, ALA.,}!'! LOS ANGELES, CAL., 71.43" 
DENVER, COLO.,3:oadway DALLAS, TEX., Sirect PORTLAND, ORE., }2!.% ¥- SAN FRANCISCO,CAL.,72¥ s, 
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TIMELY News 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT .... 





George Henderson Discusses 
Credit Men's Requirements 

At a recent meeting of the Atlanta 
Textile Club, George W. Henderson, 
manager of the factoring division of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, Atlantu, 
spoke on the present-day requirements 
and qualifications of a textile credit 
man. He pointed out that in past 
years, when the more compact nature 
of the business structure permitted 
first-hand knowledge as to investment, 
progress, and personnel, the matter of 
credit work was relatively simple. Rap- 
id business expansion, however, togeth- 
er with the more complex nature of 
business, now requires the credit execu- 
tive to be a student even of the effects 
and influences of international occur- 
rences, governmental policies and influ- 
ences, tax obligations, market move- 
ments and the general economic ef- 
fects. 

These developments, Mr. Hender- 
son brought out, have also produced 
the need for closer co-operation be- 
tween the credit and sales departments. 
“The credit department has a serious 
responsibility to the sales department, ’ 
he said, “for the application must not 
be confined to a mere negative or uaf- 
firmative decision on an individual or- 
der, but, on the other hand, careful 
study should be given to the possibiii- 
ty of expanding the use of your prod- 
ucts, taking into consideration proper 
safeguarding of your principal’s inter- 
est.” 

The Atlanta Textile Club, recently 
organized, is composed of men connect- 
ed with the sale and distribution of 
textile products with headquarters in 
Atlanta. It meets on the first Mon- 
day of each month, at luncheon at the 
Piedmont Hotel, and interested visitors 
are welcome. Garnett C. Robey, of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
is president of the club. 

* 


Johnson Joins Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp. 

Albin Johnson has joined the tech- 
nical development staff of Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp., Conshohock- 
en, Pa, Mr. Johnson, an American 
citizen, received his technical back- 
ground abroad, being a graduate in 
chemical engineering of Oslo (Norway) 
university. He has been vice-president 
of Pierce-Johnson Laboratories, doing 
development work in textile oils and 
plasticizers: later he was connected 
with General Plastic Company on resin 


development and plastics, and the re- 
search staff of Duffy Silk Company 
and E. F. Houghton & Co. He will 
specialize in the hosiery field and the 
application and development of prod- 
ucts for that industry. Recently he 
has been developing, in conjunction 
with Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., the use 
of an entirely new product for direct 
knitting, to be announced shortly, ac- 
cording to the Quaker company. 
& 

O'Neil General Manager of 

Link-Belt Indianapolis Plant 


Frank S. O’Neil, who has been with 
the Link-Belt Company for 33 years, 


Mr. O’Neil 


has been appointed general manager of 
the company’s plants in Indianapolis, 
of which he has been assistant man- 


- 


7 years. 
e 


A. B. Moss, Jr., Joins 
Barnes Organization 


A. B. Moss, Jr., has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of Whitney (S. C.) Man- 
ufacturing Co. to become associated 
with Barnes Textile Associates, of 10 
High Street, Boston, Mass., as souta- 
ern manager. This firm is specializing 
in consulting textile work, including 
eost control and labor analysis. Mr. 
Moss has established headquarters, ef- 
fective August 1, at 1409 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

Prior to going with Whitney several 
months ago, Mr. Moss had been con- 
nected with Whitin Machine Works’ 
Charlotte office. Previously he had 
been assistant agent of the Bemis Bru. 
Bag Co., Talladega, Ala., and the Mer- 
rimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

e 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 
Acquires Sippel Corp. 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company, 
3890 “K” St., Keokuk, Iowa, has ac- 
quired the business of the Wm. H. Sip- 
pel Corporation of South Bend, Ind., 


ager for the past 


well known manufacturers since 1925 
of truck casters, floor trucks, indus- 
trial trailers, and skid platforms. The 
Sippel products will be combined with 
the Thomas line of casters and trucks, 
and all production will be carried on 
in the Keokuk plant, The machinery 
and equipment at the South Bend plant 
has been installed at Keokuk, increas- 
ing production facilities for building 
the larger line of products. The super- 
intendent of the Sippel plant has joined 
the Thomas organization. 


e 


Cooper Sales Co. to 
Represent American Eng. Co. 
American Engineering Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of Lo- 
Hed monorail electric hoists has an- 
nounced the appointment of A. C. Coop- 
er Sales Company, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, as sales representatives “or 
metropolitan New York, Long Island, 
and northern New Jersey. Julian 
Florandin is now associated with this 
company. 


7 


Melot Represents American Paper 
Tube Co., in North Atlantic 


Ear] D. Melot has become associated 
with the American Paper Tube Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I., as sales rep- 
resentative in the North Atlantic ter- 
ritory, making his headquarters at 322 
North 15th St., Allentown, Pa. Mr. 
Melot will handle the entire tube, quill 
and bobbin line of the company, as well 
as the products of the Shambow Shut- 
tle division. He has been associated 
with the textile industry for more than 
25 vears and during the last 15 years 
has been superintendent of several well 
known mills in New England and Penn- 
Sylvania. 


» 


Further Identification of 
Durene Yarn 


Inasmuch as Durene yarn must be 
a combed yarn and must be a ply yarn 
also, it has been decided that all fu- 
ture printings of Durene identification 
stickers or tickets offered by the Du- 
rene Association of America will read 
“2 Ply Mercerized Combed Cotton” in- 
stead of simply “2 Ply Mercerized Cot- 
ton Yarn” as formerly. 


. 
Aridye Opens Greenville Office 


The Aridye Corporation, Fair Lawn, 
N. J.. has announced the opening of a 
new office at 201 Allen Building, 
Greenville, S. C., with C. M. Robbins 
in charge. Also associated with this 
office are W. B. DePass and C. H. 
Patrick, the latter at one time super- 
intendent of Union Bleachery and more 
recently connected with E. F. Hougl- 
ton Co., Philadelphia. 
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J. Fred Welch Represents 
Lullwater Supply Company 

Lullwater Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., 
representatives of the Fiske Brothers 
Retining Co., Newark, N. J., and other 
concerns, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Fred Welch, of Charlotte, 
N. C., as textile South 


Carolina. 


salesman in 


sf 


American Associated Consultants 
Appoint H. L. Smith as 
Representative 


American Associated Consultants, 
Ine., 11 West 42nd St., New York City, 
have announced that H. L. Smith, 
l’irst National Bank Building, Chicago, 
lll... has been engaged as their western 
associate. Mr. Smith and his staff have 
for many years specialized in merchan- 
dising, accounting, appraisals, and gen- 
financial and under- 

His new connection 


eral reports for 
writing purposes. 
will join these services with the activ- 
ities of the other organization in job 
evaluation, base rate determination, la- 
bor and equipment utilization, and 
other management problems. Douglas 
S. Keogh, John J. Skelly, Paul O. Mer- 
rill, Harry B. Craft of Atlanta, and 
J. M. 
Charles E. Bedaux 
of the American Associated 
ants, ine. 


Cock—all formerly with the 
Corp., are officers 


Consult- 


* 


Marquisette Curtains 
Now Sanforized-Shrunk 
The first 
liarquisette 
duced by Fall River 
Co. Shrinkage in the curtains is guar- 
anteed within 1 per cent, as against 
an average of 14 per cent shrinkage 
point 


Sanforized-shrunk 
intro- 
Curtain 


line of 
curtains has 
( Mass. ) 


been 


previously, the manufacturers 


out in a recent announcement. 


seeceeeereianthiiti secaeceael 
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Clifton Watson Buys 
Litchfield Shuttle Co. 
Clifton E. Watson of 
Mass., has purchased the 


Worcester, 
entire ma- 
chinery and equipment of the Litchfield 
Shuttle Company, Southbridge, Mass. 
A new corporation will be formed and 
operations resumed shortly. Mr. Wat- 
son, who was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Watson-Williams 
Mfg. Company for 17 years, recently re- 
signed that position to become general 
sales manager of the Litchfield Shut- 
tle Company. His present address is 
Box 110, Southbridge, Mass. 
e 

Miller Joins Hercules 

N. Judson Miller, for several years 
a broker for textile chemicals and sup- 
plies in the South, has joined the sales 
staff of the Providence Drysalters Di- 
vision of the Hereules Powder Com- 
pany, Inc., and will represent the com- 
vany in the Miller 
has headquarters at the Naval Stores 
Department of the company, located at 
615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 

o 


Carolinas. Mr. 


Walker Electrical 
Company Re-Organized 

Walker Electrical Company, Atlanta. 
Ga., has announced some important 
changes in its organization structure. 
This company, a leading electric con- 
tracting firm for many years, has been 
headed by Ralph M. Walker as presi- 
White, of Columbus, 
During recent 


dent, and K. D. 
Ga., as vice-president. 
years, the company, in addition to its 
electrical contracting work, has built 
up a manufacturing business, making 
lighting panels, service switches, cut- 
out and junction boxes and aluminum 
‘abinets of all kinds. Effective June 


30. 1939. the Walker Electrical Com- 
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@ The new tertile building at N. 
above, will be ready for occupancy in 


September. 
fireproof, T-shaped structure, with 75,000 square feet of floor space. 
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State College, Raleigh, N. C., shown 
It is a four-story building, 
Recent 


contracts for equipment for the new building amounted to more than $40,000. 
One firm is to transfer the modern equipment in the present tertile building. 
The Bahnson Company is to furnish a complete hwmidifying system for the 
weaving department, and Parks-Cramer Company is to supply one for the 'yarn 


manufacturing Wepartments. 
& Furber Machine Co. 


A complete woolen unit will be installed by Davis 


pany was incorporated as a separate 
manufacturing business, and the elec- 
trical contracting business transferred 
to a new company known as the White 
Electrical Construction Company. Mr. 
Walker is president, and T. J. Fleisch- 
er vice-president and sales manager of 
the Walker Electrical and 
K. D. White is general manager of the 
White Electrical Construction Com- 
pany. The relations between the two 
concerns will be the same as those be- 
tween Walker Electrical Company and 
any other contractor. The sales policy 
of the Walker Electrical Company is to 


Company ; 


sell its products through the recognized 
electrical jobbers. 
® 
Du Pont Takes On 
150 Technical Grads 

Approximately 150 new graduates of 
American technical school have joined 
the Du Pont Company during the sum.- 
mer. Collectively, they represent more 
than 45 universities and colleges, in- 
cluding many of the country’s leading 
institutions of higher learning. They 
come from most of the states and are 
about evenly divided between large 
cities and small communities. If the 
next 18 years follow the precedent set 
by the last 13, about three out of every 
four of the group will still be in the 
employ of the company in 1952, at 
which time many of them will be at 
work on projects and products now unr 
known. 

e 
Mt. Holly Mfg. Co. 
Now Makes Belt Dressing 

The Mount Holly (N. C.) Manufac- 
turing Company. makers of steam, wa- 
ter and hydrauli 
manufacturing belt dressings for leath- 
er and rubber belts. 


a 
Diehl Opens Charlotte Office 


Diehl Manufacturing Company, the 
electrical division of The Singer Man- 


packings, has begun 


ufacturing Company, and pioneer man- 
ufacturers of electric motors, genera- 
tors and ventilating equipment, has 
opened an office at 617 Johnston Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. James H. Lewis 
is in charge of this office. 
¢ 
Columbus Mills Open 
Direct Selling Offices 

Eagle & Phenix Mills and Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga,, opened direct selling offices on 
July 1 at several cities distributed over 
the United States. The main office is 
at 40 Worth St.. New York City, with 
branch selling offices at Chicago, Phiia- 
delphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, St. 
Louis. and Atlanta. These mills man- 
ufacture a wide variety of plain an‘ 
faney fabrics, standard, and specialtv 
yarns. 
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MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION OF SHEEPSKIN 


Briefly the answer is that it is the 
ONLY material that can CONSISTENT- 
LY pass the 12 POINT TEST under ALL 
of the great variety of conditions encoun- 
tered at different times in cotton spinning. 


Note that leather has a natural, posi- 
tive drafting surface which does not re- 
quire excessive weight to be effective. 
This surface is leveled out for uniform 
drafting by calendering, but is not 
destroyed. 


Also note that the architecture con- 
sists of numerous interwoven fibres sep- 
arated by minute spaces. Both the fibres 
and the spaces can be compressed, thus 
providing a dual cushion. Furthermore, 
pressure at any given point is distribut- 
ed over the neighboring fibre structure, 
because of the interdependability of 
the fibres. That is why leather is never 
permanently flattened or fluted, when 
the spinning frames are idle, and why its 











THE 12 POINT TEST 
GILLEATHER Can Pass 
on All 12 Points 


1. Does it automatically stop 
spinning when it makes bad 
yarn? @ 2. Does it retain its 
cushion and resiliency in low 
temperatures, as over the weck- 
end in winter and as long as it 
will draft? @ 3. Does it resist 
flattening or fluting over the 
week-end? @ 4. Does it require 
a standard diameter arbor, thus 
eliminating costly changes? e 
5. Is it impervious to excessive 
humidity? e@ 6. Does it pro- 
duce a minimum of eyebrows? 
@ 7. Does it eliminate lap-ups 
as long as it will make good 
yarn? @ 8. Does it eliminate 
cockled yarn, other factors be- 
ing correct? @ 9. Does it pro- 
duce yarn of maximum strength 
for a given staple, other factors 
being correct? @ 10. Does it 
require a minimum of atten- 
tion? @ 11. Does it funct on 
properly ALL the time until 
worn out. @® 12. Has time 
proved it any better than the 
600 odd ‘‘improved’’ roller 
coverings that have come and 
gone? 





SHEEP and CALF SKIN 
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MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION OF CALFSKIN 





rebound is almost immediate, when 
pressure is removed. 


When the drafting surface of leather 
begins to wear off, the small fibres be- 
neath it stick up and catch the cotton 
sliver, breaking down the end,—an 
AUTOMATIC signal that the roller must 
be replaced. That is why GOOD leather 
CAN'T make bad yarn. It doesn't go 
on for weeks and months spinning weak, 
uneven yarn for lack of detection. 


Gilleather is GOOD leather. In fact 
there IS none better. Give it a try and 
watch your ULTIMATE roll covering 
cost go down. 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY 
SALEM, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 


Gastonia, N. C.:......... W. G. Hamner 
Greenville, S. C........... Ralph Gossett 
Greenville, S. C............ W. J. Moore 
Gaye, Gos. ww ccc Belton C. Plowden 
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Reumann Represents Rodney 
Hunt in Southern States 
C. H. Reumann, formerly connected 
with the Philadelphia Drying Machine 
Company, is now representative for the 
Hunt Machine 
in the South. 
a 
NOPCO to Build 


Plans for a 5-story brick or 


Rodney Company, Or- 


ange, Mass.. 


 oncrete 
building to house manufacturing equip 
ment which will provide additional fa- 
cilities for the production of industrial 
chemicals and processing oils have been 
approved by the executive committee 
of the National Oil Products Company, 
Harrison, N. J. The building will be 
on the Passaic River site of the com- 
pany at Harrison. The building is ex- 
pected to cost $150,000 
$200,000. 


between and 


* 


Grange Advertising Manager 

of Stewart-Warner's Alemite 

Division 

C, W. “Ted” Grange has joined tiie 

Stewart-Warner Corporation as adver- 
tising manager of the Alemite division, 
and will have as his assistant L. Ff. 
Light. C. C. DeWees will continue in 
his present capacity as advertising 
manager of the radio and househoid 
appliance divisions, with W. E. Macke 
as assistant. Mr. Grange formerly was 
associated with International Research 
(‘orporation. where he has been region- 
al sales manager for the 
months. 


past six 


+ 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
is New Textile Chemical Firm 


A number of former members of the 
Sales and technical staffs of W. H. & 
F. Jordan, Jr., Mfg. Co. have formed 
a new organization, known as the 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp., with of- 
fices and plant at Auburn St. and 
Trenton Philadelphia, Pa.  In- 
cluded in the group are Harold B. 
Dohner, Robert A. Bruce, John T. Me- 
Grogan, Frank T. Quinlan, John M. 
and others. Mr. Dohner is 
president, and Mr. Bruce vice-presi- 
dent, of the new concern. The organ- 
ization plans soon to put cn the mar- 
ket new permanent finishes and other 
products for the textile wet processing 
industries. 


Ave., 


Jester 


+ 


Book Introduces 
"Profit Packages’ 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has book, 
“Profit Packages’, containing 12 dif- 
ferent “profit packages” illustrated and 
users of boxes and 
packages toward a fuller and more 
profitable use of package salesmanship 
in the merchandising of their products. 


issued a 


described, to aid 
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Champion's Float Wins 


First Prize 
During the rhododendron festival 


held at Asheville, N. C., during June, 
the prize for floats was won by Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company. The 
float was designed by W. J. Damtoft, 
represented the development of writing 
medias, beginning with the stone age 
and running through the history of 
time to the clay tablets, papyrus, parch- 
ment, and to the present modern book. 


¢ 


Anner Leaves Thomas and 
Skinner Steel Products 


Thomas and Skinner Steel Products 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., have announced 
that Henry Anner, formerly southern 
representative, has severed his connec- 
tions with this company. 

¢ 
Warrington Forms 
Own Organization 

F. W. Warrington, of Charlotte, N. 
C,, has disposed of his interest in W. 
A. Kennedy & Co., Charlotte, manufac- 
turers’ agents, with whom he has been 
number of 


actively associated for a 


Mr. Warrington 


Mr. Warrington has established 
organization under his own 
name, and will continue to represent 
many of the manufacturers whose 1¢- 
counts he has handled in the past. 
Among them are the Fletcher Works, 
Ine., Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Company, and others. 

4 


Royce Chemical Company 
Observes |0th Anniversary 

Royce Chemical Company, Carlton 
Hill, N. J., recently celebrated its 10th 
anniversary with a dinner-dance for 
employees. Service pins denoting 5 
and 10 year service records were pre- 
sented to 48 men and women employ- 
ees. There were 125 at the gathering, 
many of the wives of the 80 employees 
being present. The employees present- 
ed Albert J. Royce, president and gen- 
eral manager, with a diamond service 
pin; a pen-and-pencil set to J. Clinton 
Cadmus, and a_ belt- 
and-tie set to Robert S. Griffith, secre- 
tary. 

The company 1929 
by Albert J. Royce, who previously, for 
12 years, had been with Jacques Wolf 
& Company, 


years. 
a new 


vice-president ; 


was founded in 


Imperial Rayon Corporation Takes 
Over New Process Rayon Co. 

Imperial Rayon Corporation, Glouces- 
ter, N. J., is new name ratified by the 
stockholders of the New Process Rayon 
Corporation. aul Zens continues as 
president, and P. E. Harrison 
named vice-president and general man- 
ager. Other directors include Hudson 
W. Reed, Harry W. Harrison, Standish 
I’. Hansell, and Halton A. Coward. 

The company employs a cuprammoni- 
um process for rayon production; and 
Mr. Zens announces the development 
of a new type of cuprammonium yarn 
in Which the dyeing is an integral part 
of the spinning process. The plant is 
now operating at capacity, and it is 
expected to increase the capacity to 
10,000 pounds daily. The company will 
also specialize in yarns for cords used 
in automobile tires and in bleached and 
colored yarns for sewing thread. Con- 
trolling interest of the corporation is 
held by Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. Martin P. Glynn, Jr., 
1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia, is gen- 
eral sales manager, and Barnhardt 
Brothers, Charlotte, N. C., have been 
appointed southern representatives. 

* 

Koroseal Uses Increased 

Of interest to many textile men will 
be the literature being distributed by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, which describes the use of Koro- 
seal as a coating for raincoats, show- 
er curtains, window curtains, drapes, 
nuprons, tablecloths, card table covers. 
and many other washable articles. Fab- 
ries covered with Koroseal are said ro 
be K-treated. On the K-treated table- 
cloth, anything spilled on it may be 
removed with a touch of damp cloth. 

e 

"Textile Research" for July 

Notable subjects reported in the Julv 
issue of Textile Research, official pub- 
lication of U. S, Institute for Textile 
Research and for released reports of 
The Textile Foundation, are “A Note 
Relative to Some Physical Properties of 
Cotton Fibres Without Growth Rings,” 
by J. H. Moore and D. B. Anderson, 
and an illustrated article by Dr. Wer- 
ner Bergmann on “Facts and Theories 
Concerning the Fermation of Natural 
Silk.” The latter is a Textile Founda- 
tion publication, and is based upon the 
latest developments of research. Paoli- 
no Gerli, president of the International 
Silk Guild, Inec., states that “I found 
it one of the most absorbing and en- 
lightening articles I have ever read.” 

The same issue presents the new 
program for the third year of the re- 
search on textile drying, in progress at 
the National Bureau of Standards, no- 
ting that its continuance was recom- 
mended at a recent conference of sub- 
scribers. 


Was 
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June Rayon Shipments at 1939 High 


June rayon yarn shipments were at 
the exceptionally high level of 32,900.- 
000 pounds, compared with 25,900,000 
pounds shipped in May, according to 
the Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Rayvn 
shipments in June 1938 amounted tv 
only 18,100,000 pounds. 

The increase in shipments from Mav 
to June was entirely drawn from pr°2- 
ducers’ stocks, which decreased from 
41,500,000 pounds to 32,800,000 pounds 
at mid-year. 

Shipments of rayon yarn for the first 
half of 1939 have totaled 161,100,009 
pounds, which just tops the previous 
record first half shipments of 160,500.. 
000 pounds in 1937. This new 1939 
record is 62 per cent ahead of the 99,- 
400,000 pounds shipped in the first six 
months of 1938. 


+ 


Oakite Celebrates 
30th Anniversary 
Oakite Products, Ine., in connection 
with its 30th year anniversary, has 
distributed a 48 page illustrated bro- 
chure, portraying the important part 
that production cleaning and its relat- 
ed operations play in American indus- 
tries. The text matter is concise, de- 
scribes the scope and influence of in- 
dustrial cleaning in industry, and con- 
tains much data on the contributions 
made by American industry to the na- 
tion’s economic progress. 


® 


Salesman and His Job 
(Continued from page 60.) 


we pay our utmost respect and re- 
turn our sincere thanks. No ir- 
reverence is meant when I say, 
“Thank God, the day has passed 
when you have to drink a man un- 
der the table to get an order.” 
Friendship still has its place in 
selling; it always should and al- 
ways will. And all of us like to 
get with those we know in busi- 
ness and be convivial; it makes 
the carrying on of business more 
pleasant when we do get down to 
business. But when the salesman 
sits across the desk from the mill 
man he needs to have this as his 
guiding principle: “‘Am I render- 
ing a real service to my customer, 
to my employer, and through them 
to my fellow man?” Because, 
while we may get by for a time 
with a pleasant smile or a fair 
game of golf, the ultimate test is 
whether we serve. 

You may say all of this is too 
idealistic and, therefore, imprac- 


tical. I grant its idealism, but I 
do not grant that this makes the 
attitude portrayed by this article 
worthless. It is the search for the 
ideal that shows us the way in 
many things. An automobile speed 
of more than 300 miles per hour 
on the flats of Great Salt Lake 
may be impractical of application 
to our highways, but from that 
performance the tire and automo- 
bile and other related industries 
learned much that is applicable to 
the cars we drive every day. Many 
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Machine Time. 








@ Planned unit loads of increased size or a number of 
pieces will Speed up Production by Reducing Idle 


@ A Cleveland Tramrail System will handle these planned 


loads to and from your processing machines at a speed 
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Similar illustrations in the field of 
science might be given. In the 
field of human relations, if you’ll 
allow me to use this as an illus- 
tration and not infer that any 
comparison is being drawn with 
the principals in this article, 
about two thousand years ago a 
certain situation culminated in a 
crucifixion because a man held to 
an ideal. That ideal has proved 
impractical because of the way 
we have used it, but would you 
say the ideal was worthless? 
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required to become a “Pace Maker to Production.” 


1175 Depot St. 


WICKLIFFE, OHIO. 


Or Consult Your Phone Directory under Cleveland Tramraii 








PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





JOHN ARCHER, general superintendent 
of the Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has resigned to become 
associated with the Canadian Silk 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned ho- 
siery, Where he will be general super- 
intendent. 


Products, 


(;EORGE P. Ray, general sales manag- 
er of Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., has resigned his 
position after many due to ill 
health. He is succeeded by FrRep K. 
Nrxon, who has for several years been 
in charge of the company’s merchan- 


years, 


dising clothing division. 


(". E. BLACKLER has been elected vice- 
president in charge of of the 
Springdale Finishing Company, Canton, 


sales 
Mass. 


WILLIAM C. ZYLSTRA has resigned bis 
position as general superintendent of 
the Spencer Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C. 


W. H. BUSHEE has become general su- 
perintendent of the Adrian and Madora 
Mills of the American Yarn & Process- 
ing Company, Mt. Holly, N. C., succeed- 
ing T. P. Taytor, who is now super- 
intendent of the Algodon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Bessemer City, N. C. 


J. S. EDMUNDS, who has been in the 
weaving department at the Ladlassie 
plant of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., has been promoted to overseer of 
weaving at this mill. 


ELBERT PRIDE, formerly overseer of 
finishing at the Taylor Mill of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Reynolds, Ga.., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the plant, being succeeded as overseer 
by HENRY HARRISON. 


J. L. RHINEHART, formerly connected 
with the Clover (S. C.) Spinning Mills, 
has become overseer of spinning and 
winding at the Chronicle Mills, Bel- 
mont, N. C. 


S. J. HOLMES has received a promo- 
tion at the Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills and is now assistant superin- 
tendent of this plant. 


CARL DUNCAN, superintendent of the 
Pendleton (S. C.) plant of the Gossett 
Mills, has heen transferred to the Riv- 


Mill 


where he is 


of this company’s plants 
Similar ¢a- 


erside 
serving in a 
pacity. 


RALPH J. SCHWARZ has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Artcraft Silk Hosiery Mills, Phila- 
delphia, I’a., and has sold his interest 
in the company. 


C. E. McCaw 
charge of the 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
who 


has heen placed in 

Cutter Mfg. Company, 
He succeeds DOUGLAS 
TOMPKINS, recently resigned as 
secretary-treasurer to accept a position 
in Reading, Pa. 


@ The customary celebration of the 
birthday of the late Fuller E. Callaway, 5Sr., 
founder of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
was altered somewhat this year in that loca! 
civic organizations, instead of the mill, spon 
sored the celebration with memorial exer- 
cises which culminated, on July 14, with a 
barbecue, during which a new Pullman car, 
named after Mr. Callaway, was dedicated, 
with officials of several railroads and the 
Pullman Company present. Each year all 
plants of Callaway Mills close on Mr. Cal- 
laway’s birthday, with full pay for all em- 
ployees. 


@ Elliott Springs, president of Springs 
Cotton Mills of South Carolina, has pur- 
chased a private railroad car, which is 
parked on a siding at Fort Mill, S. C., and 
is being used as general office headquarters 
pending the erection there of a new general 
office building. Main offices of the company 
are now at Lancaster, S. C. The car bears 
the legend of ‘‘Lancaster & Chester Rail- 
a * of which Captain Springs is pres- 
ident. 


S. D. Byrp, of Rock Hill, S. C., has 
been made superintendent of the Mans- 
field Mills, Ine., Lumberton, N. C., 
succeeding O. G. MOOREHEAD, who has 
been transferred to the superintenden- 
ey of the Jennings Cotton Mills, of the 
same place. 


Miss Opa Hix, of Lubbock, Texas, 
who was graduated in textile engineer- 
ing at the Texas Technological College 
in Lubbock this year, has accepted a 
position with Wellington, Sears Com- 
pany. Miss Hill has the distinction of 
being one of very few female graduates 
in straight textile manufacturing; dur- 
ing vacations she worked at regular 
mill positions in the New Braunfels 
(Texas) Textile Mills, and at the 
school received highest scholastic hon- 


ors. 


Z. Borck MANGuM has been trans- 
ferred to the superintendency of the 
zakayette (Ala.) plant of Avondale 
Mills, succeeding V. A. Mims, who is 
now superintendent of the Sycamore 


(Ala.) plant. HAroLtp M. CLARK, for- 
merly production manager, has been 
made superintendent of Sally B Mill 
No. 2, at Sylacauga, succeeding Mr. 
Mangum, O. H. DUNN, general super- 
intendent of the company’s yarn mills, 
is on a leave of absence, following ill- 
ness and an automobile accident. J. L. 
KING was recently transferred to the 
superintendency of the Central and 
Catherine plants at Sylacauga, suc- 
ceeding R. L. Bowes, who was made 
superintendent of the Stevenson (Ala.) 
plant. B. B. Comer, III, son of the 
late J. FLETCHER CoMER, has resigned 
from the organization to enter another 
business, 

Atlanta, has 
force of 


PEACOCK, of 
joined the southern 
Whitin Machine Works, head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C. He is as- 
sociated with WM. H. PoRCHER, south- 
ern agent, in the position formerly held 
by A. B. Moss, Jr. Mr. Peacock, a 
graduate in textiles at Georgia Tech, 
was for a number of years sales engi- 
neer of The Foxboro Company; more 


SEN. B., 
sales 


with 


recently he has been connected with re- 
search projects in textile manufactur- 
ing being carried on at the textile de- 
partment of Georgia Tech. 


Obituary 
SoL N. CONE, 71, who at one time was 
associated with Cone Export & Com- 
mission Company and who formed the 


American Cotton Company, passed 
away the early part of July. He was 
the brother of BERNARD M. Cong, chair- 
man of the board, and HIIERMAN CON3, 
president of Proximity Manufacturing 
Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


JoE L. Hart, Sr., 72, founder of the 
Hart Cotton Machinery Company, 
Chickasha, Okla., passed away recently. 


DENNISON WALKER, 95, retired wool- 
en mill owner of Ware, Mass., passed 
He was born 
this 


away at his home July 6. 
in Leeds, England, 
country at the age of 19. 


coming to 


WILLIAM STAFFORD, 58, head of Staf- 
ford & Company, with a plant in Ma- 
nayunk, died in Philadelphia July 6. 


Howarp H. BorKNeEY, 43, one of the 
owners of the Auburn (Pa.) Knitting 
Mills, passed away recently as the re- 
sult of a heart attack. 


J. M. MILLerR, 74, passed away at 
Stony Point, N. C., early in July. He 
was a leader in the organization of the 
first cotton mill to be located at 
Statesville, N. C. 


(Additional items are on 


page 86.) 


obituary 
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OPERATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 
MAN POWER 


It takes 25 operations to make a Sonoco Cone. It 

travels through a mile of special machinery from 

pulp vat to packing case. During its course it 1s 

handled, supervised, checked, inspected, and tested a new SONOCO catalog 
by DD expert Operators. It cmerges as nearly periect will be sent on request 
as science and mechanical ingenuity can make it 

—and yet so efficiently is it produced, and at such 

low cost, that after one ume use 1t is thrown away. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: Ss Cc. CONN, 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


(PAPER CARRIERS) 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


— 














IMAGINATION AND Proaress 


Old-Timer reviews ‘'Pilgrim’s Progress’ and takes his text— 


ANY of the readers of this page remember, no 
doubt, the articles that appeared on this page 
several years ago concerning imagination and 

its advantages to overseers and superintendents, and, 
in fact, to all men in any kind of business. OLD-TIMER 
has referred, a number of times, to the late Arthur 
Brisbane who, we understand, was the highest paid 
editor of his time, and we have mentioned particularly 
his many references to imagination. Mr. Brisbane 
claimed that anything which could be imagined by the 
human brain would be possible of accomplishment. 

That was covering a great deal of territory, but the 
longer we live and the more experience we get the more 
we are forced just a little nearer to accepting Mr. 
Brisbane’s statement as a fact, and this acceptance on 
the part of the writer of this page has been strength- 
ened in calling to memory many of his own dreams and 
predictions which, while ridiculed at the time, have 
since materialized and today are so commonplace it is 
hard to realize the attitude of some of the fellows back 
in those old days. 

One example in particular: We prepared an article 
some 20 years ago (this was long before the OLD- 
TIMER page came into being) concerning the difficul- 
ties we were having at that time sizing warps. Prac- 


a few loom stops, yes indeed, quite a few. The 
article in question predicted that some day a cotton 
mill, with no windows to be opened, would be built; 
all doors in this mill would be kept closed, even in 
the hottest weather, and the humidity and temperature 
would be controlled from within the mill, regardless of 
outside conditions. Oh boy! did we get a razzing when 
that article was published. I think even Mr. Arnold, 
the editor at that time, felt a little ashamed of having 
published it. However, from time to time, other pre- 
dictions were made, among them: 

The future picker room machinery would beat the 
cotton fiber 75 per cent less than it was doing then; 
future fly frame processes would be reduced by at 
least half—that—oh well, further illustrations or ref- 
erences will sound equally as simple, but the few men- 
tioned will help you to realize how easy it is to say, 
“How foolish!’”’ when you hear or read of some fellow 
letting his mind run along into the future. Therefore, 
OLD-TIMER hopes you will encourage, rather than criti- 
cize or ridicule, the next fellow whom you hear say 
that he believes, for example, that it is possible to dis- 
continue the cumbersome and expensive method cf 
baling cotton in use today; that it may be possible to 
handle it with air, as we do small grain; it will not be 

necessary to bale our cloth; 


tically all mills were mak- 
ing their own sizings, their 
own belt cement, soaps, etc. 
Some few mills had in- 
stalled humidifiers in the 
weave rooms, and none in 
carding and spinning. The 
sizings contained no ingre- 
dients for attracting mois- 
ture; for that matter there 
was not much moisture to 
attract, on dry, windy days. 
So, you can well under- 
stand, we would have quite 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


@‘‘Old-Timer’’ completed the entire manuscript of this 
article, before we started the accompanying first installment. 
He has just sent us the following comment which we decided 
to use with the first installment: 

‘*T have a fine letter from a friend of mine who read the 
original manuscript of this article even before the editor saw 
it. I wrote this article, hoping overseers and superintendents 
will get a thought out of it that will help them in their work, 
inspire them to improve their knowledge of human nature, 
enjoy life a little more, and be happy on their jobs. This 
friend says: 

‘* ‘This article revived my interest in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which I read many years ago; a friend knowing of my inter- 
est, sent me the book; my mother and sister wanted me to 
read it aloud to them to refresh their memories; my niece 
heard about it and began reading a copy, and the friend who 
sent me the book is reading a copy; I have advised my Sun- 
day School class to read it, and ‘‘around and around she goes, 
and where she stops, nobody knows’’.’ 

‘*So by heck, there are five people, I know, who got some- 
thing out of Old-Timer’s efforts before ‘Cotton’s’ readers saw 
it, and I hope they will get something out of it, too.’’ 


that we will receive power 
from great stations located 
in the coal and oil fields 
without the use of the ex- 
pensive and inefficient pow- 
er lines (copper wires) ; 
that cotton will be produced 
by the farmer so cheaply 
that it may be sold for two 
or three cents a pound and 
that the cotton fiber will be 
used in a liquid state for 
building roads, for roofing, 
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etc., and in a plastic state for producing a cloth which 
will not have to be woven, and the same plastic ma- 
terial hardened for use in house-building, and for all 
other purposes where wood is used today; and that 
the time will come when both capital and labor will 
realize that to prosper, the just rights of both must 
be conserved— 

Now I'll quit, because you no longer have just a 
little suspicion, but you know that OLD-TIMER is crazy, 
because you think you know that labor and capital 
will never co-operate as they should. 

However, I started out to talk about imagination, 
imagination with a practical application; this is an ef- 
fort to show you that nothing has ever been accomp- 
lished without its first having been imagined or 
dreamed by a human being, a statement that most any 
intelligent person will admit as being true. Then if 
it is true that an idea (imagination) must germinate 
in the brain before anything can be accomplished, it 
is up to you and me, and the other fellow, to get all 
we can out of this fact. 

The overseer who has section men and weavers and 
other help working for him should find ways to reap 
the benefit of their imagination and to encourage ra- 
ther than discourage this faculty. Then, when it comes 
to superintendents, managers, presidents, treasurers 
and others who may have subordinates of a still higher 
intelligence we can get some idea of the possibilities, 
and the value of co-operative thinking, and what is 
thinking but imagination. 

With the present textile manufacturing set-up, or 
the present handicaps I suppose we should say, some 
smart guy is going to “bust out” with an entirely new 
idea some of these days, and then we will all say “Why 
in heck didn’t I think of that?” What we are driving 
at is, with the price we must pay for weaving, spin- 
ning, carding or sweeping, fixed by law; with the 
hours we are allowed to run our machines fixed to the 
minute; with the price of our products fixed by a 
bunch of *!?, the natural question arises: ““What shall 
I do?” 

IMAGINATION! It has been said that “The soul 
without imagination is what an observatory would be 
without a telescope.” And, in that connection, OLD- 
TIMER is departing somewhat from his usual illustra- 
tive material and is going to draw largely from one of 
the greatest of books, next to the Bible, giving you, in 
some instances, direct quotations from this book, and 
in other cases, the thoughts gleaned therefrom and put 
into his own words. 

Did you ever read Pilgrim’s Progress? Don’t get 
uneasy now; OLD-TIMER is not going to preach, or even 
attempt to preach, no, not at all, because, in the first 
place, he realizes that he is not capable of doing that 
Neither will he attempt to quote from that great book, 
the Bible, because, here again, his interpretation would 
be futile, without a background of study, which he does 
not possess, but he can give you some practical illus- 
trations from a book written by a man who was recog- 
nized as one of the greatest of the dreamers. 

Sometime ago OLD-TIMER had the good fortune to 
hear a sermon on the subject, “What Shall I Do?”; 
The minister was drawing on Pilgrim’s Progress for 
illustrations, for the purpose of driving home to the 
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minds of his hearers spiritual truths in connection 
with his sermon, but OLD-TIMER could not refrain from 
thinking of these illustrations as applied to overseers 
and superintendents, and to all other business men in 
their efforts to run their jobs, so he is going to employ 
quite lengthy quotations from this old book, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, wherever he feels that they might apply to 
men of today, particularly to men who have the respon- 
sibility of running mills, or any department of a mill. 
Macaulay once said that there were only two minds in 
England during the latter half of the 17th Century 
possessing the imaginative faculty to a very eminent 
degree; and one of these produced the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. He was referring, of course, to Bunyan; and 
he also said that Bunyan’s use of similitudes brought 
him undying fame, etc., etc. It is those similitudes 
that appeal to OLD-TIMER as he reads Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and notes the similarity of his reasoning, more 
than 300 years ago, to the reasoning of men in this so- 
called modern era. How prone we are to look upon 
civilization, even 100 years back, and think of it as 
being crude, crude even with reference to the higher 
arts, and to think of people of that time as having less 
intelligence than the people of today. However, upon 
a perusal of the works of such men as John Bunyan, 
whose writings are just as applicable to our own day as 
they were to the time in which they were written, we 
realize the error of our thinking. 


Bunyan was born in 1628 and lived 60 years, this 
being considered quite old at that time judging from 
what history teaches us concerning the span of life in 
those days, and considering the fact that 12 years of 
his life were spent in prison, where he wrote his great 
masterpiece. The regret is, of course, that his great- 
est fame came after his death, although thousands 
crowded to hear him expound his theories while he 
was living. His writings were, and are, considered 
invaluable in the study of English style, and also in- 
valuable for their simplicity and direct forcefulness. 

In reading Pilgrim’s Progress you will note many 
words that, although English, have become archaic 
as far as current literature is concerned, and have 
in many instances a somewhat different meaning from 
that applied to those same words today; for example: 
Bunyan would say: The Pilgrim began to address 
himself to his journey. Meaning the Pilgrim began 
to make preparations for his journey; “Help me to 
watch and be sober’. The word sober, in this sense 
having a wider meaning than that of freedom from 
alcoholism; “When the prince comes in his own”. (De- 
viating a little from Bunyan’s definition of the 
“Prince”, we might interpret this, for our present 
purpose, as leader, head of a tribe or cult, or the may- 
or of a town.) “He getteth him a grievous crab-tree 
cudgel to beat them with”. ‘“‘He brake his mind to his 
wife and children” (He told them of what he had in 
mind.) The word show is spelled “shew”; honor is 
spelled with a “u”. Instead of saying “He goes”, it 
is “He goeth”; instead of “he sits’, “he sitteth”. And 
a sentence like this: “Not for that they believed that 
what he had said to them was true, but because they 
thought that some frenzy distemper had got into his 


(Continued on page !11.) 
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TAKEO 


vou ont— 


HAVE TO PAY | 


@ SPOILAGE 


Inability to obtain correct ma- 
chine speeds to match skill of 
operators, kind of materials, 
etc., results in spoilage and re- 
jects which tax production and 
profits. 


@ RESTRICTED MACHINE 
OUTPUT 

Fixed speeds prevent a ma- 

chine from handling different 

types of goods. When speeds 

are adjustable, work range is 

widened. 


@ WASTE OF TIME 


When the flow of goods from 
one process to another is in- 
terrupted by machines that are 
not in “step, time is wasted, 
and production suffers another 
unmecessary tax. 








@ LACK OF UNIFORMITY 


Constantly varying conditions, 
in mills and materials, prevent 
the same quality of production 
day after day unless machine 
speeds are variable, too. 


@ IMPAIRED QUALITY 


Quality is frequently lowered 
because inflexible machine 
speeds make it impossible to 
meet exact specifications. 


@ SCHEDULE FAILURES 


A one-speed machine will do 
just so much, and no more, re- 
gardless of work to be done. 
When each machine in the line 
can be speeded up in emer- 
gencies, schedule failures are 
eliminated. 


All these “taxes” on production and profits are eliminated 
entirely or substantially reduced when machines are 
equipped with REEVES Speed Control, the textile indus- 
try’s approved method for accurate speed adjustability. 
REEVES PULLEY CO., Dept. T, Columbus, Indiana. 


THE 3 BASIC REEVES UNITS 














@ Left: Transmission provides 
infinite speed adjustability over 
wide range. 

@ Below Left: Vari-Speed Mo- 
tor Pulley, simple, direct drive 
from fractional to 15 H.P.; 3:1 
range. 

@ Below Right: Motodrive 
combines motor, speed varying 
mechanism and reduction gears. 


SPEED CONTROL 
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J DYED coTTon 
RAYON STAPLE 
PACKAGE YARN 
‘COTTON LINTERS 
DYED WOOL STOCK 
RAYON PIECE GOODS 
NAPTHOL DYED PIECE GOODS 
ALGOSOL DYED PIECE GOODS 
-CARBONIZING WOOL CLOTH 
MERCERIZED WARPS 
DYED WARPS | 
PRINT GOODS 
KNIT GOODS — 
_- GARPETS| 
_—s—“‘<és FELTS 
ALL PROCTOR DRYERS CARRY THE 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF 











PROCTORE SCHWARTZ inc 


PHILADELPHIA 
The Worlds Largeat Builders of Dying Machinery 
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STARCHES 


POR ALL TERTILE PURPOSES 
QUALITY a SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 





LANE 


is 


STANDARD 


Write for Catalog 126-C 
A LANE DOFF TRUCK 
Combining a men Quill-Box 


and a Canva Yarn Box. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ 
experience and an enormous amount of research 


and experiment in high speed traveler manu- 
facture. 


specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 


craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
temper and style. 
Dary Ring Travelers are made from 


Write for samples and prices 
today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer. 
. ASHLEY and JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. 0. 
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Dirty Reed Marks 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the weaving of our rayon goods we are hav- 
ing trouble with dirty reed marks. Although we clean 
the reed with a brush and cloth each time we take a 
cut of cloth off the loom, after three or four hours the 
reed is as dirty as before. The reed seems to have an 
oily substance on it, for which we cannot account. We 
use the same reeds, which are steel, for weaving cot- 
ton, but co not have this trouble. 

We shall appreciate any information the readers 
of COTTON may give us. 


site 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 6925 
—— —@@------ 


Picker Beaters and 
Blows per Inch 


In which a contributor asks the advice of the readers 
of "Cotton" on a proposed change in his opening 
equipment... 


EDITOR COTTON: 


For about three years we have been experimenting 
on our one-process pickers with various types of beat- 
ers, beater speeds, beats per inch, fan speeds, settings, 
and so forth, without any improvement in results; 
that is to say, the cleanliness of the stock and the 
breaking strength of the yarns have always remained 
the same. Of course our aim is to improve the clean- 
liness of the stock and to increase our yarn’s breaking 
strength, which at the present time is below standard. 

However, we think that we could obtain better re- 
sults in cleanliness and breaking strength if we re- 
placed our present 3-blade Kirschner beater, making 32 
beats per inch, with a regular 3-blade beater with the 
same beats per inch, and if we increased the present 
beats per inch of our Buckley and 2-blade intermediate 
beaters, let us say, from 16 and 14 to 18 and 25 beats 
per inch. What do you think? 

Before making this change we should like to ask 
the readers of COTTON to give us their opinions and 
advice regarding our present setup. 

We are running l-inch Middling cotton making a 
16-ounce lap, 48 yards per lap, and it takes 612 minutes 
to make a lap. Our opening room is equipped with a 
vertical beater making 600 r.p.m., and a Saco-Lowell 
No. 12 lattice making 650 r.p.m. Production per hour 
through these machines is about 1350 pounds. The 
total percentage waste, including opening and picking, 
is approximately 2 per cent. The picker speeds and 
settings are as follows: 


(HOW OTHER NEN COANE: 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


® > 


Buckley breaker beater 1300 r.p.m.; 21-inch feed 
roll 10 r.p.m.; fan 1400 r.p.m., feed roll to beater 3/16- 
inch; beats per inch 16; 2-blade intermediate beater 
1100 r.p.m., 2/16-inch feed roll 24 r.p.m.; fan 1400 r.p. 
m.; feed roll to beater 3/16-inch; beats per inch 14; 
3-blade Kirschner finisher beater 1000 r.p.m.; 3-inch 
feed roll 10 r.p.m.; fan egg oh r.p.m.; feed rell is beater 
3/16-inch; beats per inch 3 

We have had this setup for a year and have had 
much success, but have not been entirely satisfied with 
results. Could your readers suggest any helpful 
changes? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6926 


Weighting Spinning Rolls 


This reads like a challenge to all of us. Can you give 
"Wash" a ''practical’’ answer? a. es 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is the year 1939 and I am going to prove that 
to the present time roll drafting and roll weighting 
on spinning frames are not clearly understood. Since 
we can remember there has been no change in the 
method of weighting top rolls on spinning frames, 
except for the unison method of roll weighting. 

The question is, “how can we get away from the 
present unequal weighting of top rolls on spinning 
frames?” 

Every overseer of spinning knows, or should 
know, that the weighted lever, stirrup, and saddle 
causes from three to five times as much weight on 
the front as on the middle and back rolls. We all 
know that the method now used in weighting of top 
rolls on spinning frames could not be used to ad- 
vantage in any preceding processes and why? Simp- 
ly because you must have direct weighting to each 
roll so as to insure the drafting efficiency of each 
roll. 

Every reader will admit that if you have from 
three to five times as much weight on the front roll 
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as on the others on the drawing, slubber, interme- 
diate, or fine frame such a method would not work. 
Then why was it ever adopted on spinning frames? 
I wonder how many readers of COTTON have consid- 
ered the same thing. 


The greatest evil I find in the present system is 
that the weight can be moved along the lever from 
one notch to another to increase or decrease the 
weight. Have you never stopped to think the harm 
that may result in misjudging the amount of weight? 
Here is a condition that is going on at this writing: 
A spinner will put in a new roll and in almost every 
case will move the weight to increase the weight be- 
cause the claim is that a new roll is smooth and 
needs more weight. 


Every practical man knows that new rolls require 
less weight. Now which is the best method of weight- 
ing? To have the present general practice of the 
weighted lever, stirrup, and saddle, or to apply the 
weight direct to the rolls? 

Is the present method of weighting the cause of 
uneven yarn in many instances? 

I made up my mind years ago that top rolls on 
spinning frames are not weighted as they should be, 
and I am going to tell the readers why I thought and 
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still think so: When I was made superintendent of a 
mill in the state of New York, we received an order 
for a yarn made up of 50 per cent Egyptian cotton 
and 50 per cent Peeler cotton. When the roving 
reached the spinning stage we found that the un- 
equal weighting made uneven yarn and that a change 
in the method of weighting had to be made. So, we 
discarded the method of the weighted lever, stirrup, 
and saddle, and instead the weight was applied di- 
rect to the front and back rolls. The middle roll 
was self-weighted, of metal of course, and of the 
same diameter as the bottom steel roll. 

If the machine builders refuse to consider the 
above system, it can be adopted by manufacturers at 
a very small cost. 

The present method of weighting spinning rolls 
creates two evils: (1) Wiry and uneven stock, and 
therefrom hard ends. There is nothing so detrimen- 
tal to ring spinning as hard ends that come from the 
drawing rolls and sweep down a dozen or more ends. 
(2) Unnecessary wear of the rolls. 

If you have the opportunity to try our system of 
direct weighting with the self-weighted middle roll, 
you will never go back to the weighted lever, stirrup, 


and saddle. 
WASH (R. I.) 








Some Comments on Setting the Cards 


A dissertation with which you may or may not agree. 
Anyway, it's food for thought , 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It is well said that fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread and I may be placing myself in that category 
when I venture to speak out my piece in the presence 
of such men as “WASH” and others that have given 
us such good advice and lessons in the columns of this 
paper. However, sometimes even the most foolish of 
us get ideas on our minds that just must be let out, 
so here goes. I want it distinctly understood that I 
am not trying to start an argument but trying to dis- 
cuss or bring up some things that have come to my 
attention, and I will welcome the experience or ideas 
of others along these lines. 

I will lay myself wide open at the start by making 
a broad statement and then trying to give at least 
some of my reasons for making such a statement. The 
card is the least understood machine in a mill; few if 
any of us know anything at all about it and over half 
of the men that call themselves card grinders should 
never be allowed to put a wrench on one of them! I 
know that this statement will sound foolish to many 
of you, and maybe you will stop reading this right 
now and turn to something that is written by one hav- 
ing at least a little sense, but stay with me please if 
for no other reason than to get me straightened out 
for I would really rather be proved wrong than to be 
right in what I have to say, but you will have to show 
me where I am wrong before I will believe it, and I 
am not talking about theory but actual proof. 

Cards are set by means of gauges. These are in 


different sizes and are made in so many thousandths 
of an inch. No two men have the same sense of touch 
and no two men set a card alike regardless of the 
gauges. Nearly everyone will admit this, but few if 
any will admit what is obvious from this fact, that it 
does not make so very much difference by just what 
gauge you set a particular part of the card. For in- 
stance, take any part you wish, the setting of the doff- 
er to the cylinder. Examine some of your cards, pick 
out 15 or 20 that are making just the kind of work 
that you want made, stop them off one at a time and 
examine the setting of this particular part and you 
will be in for a surprise. I defy any one to show me 
where the difference of two or three thousandths of 
an inch at this particular point will make any differ- 
ence in the work. Remember that I am not talking of 
extremes; that is I do not mean you cannot show a 
difference between .005 and .029, but can you tell any 
difference between .005 and .007 or .007 and .010. At 
very first thought you will say of course you can, but 
try it first. 

Further than that, most of the time when you are 
trying to set to .007 you may be setting to either the 
.005 or the .010 and just thought all of the time that 
you were setting to the .007. Few men have an accu- 
rate sense of touch and those that do not have no busi- 
ness grinding cards. Go over some of the settings 
that your men are making and see the difference in 
the settings that they are making to the same gauges; 
note the difference in the same man on two differ- 
ent cards. And how do you know that the doffer 
should be set to .007 in the first place? Sure, that is 
where it should be set; you have always set them that 
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way and got good results, so you say. I say that you 
do not set them to .007, if you had some accurate way 
to gauge the setting I would bet two to one that half 
or over of your cards are set anywhere except on the 
.007. Furthermore, I don’t know if the .007 is where 
the doffer should be set or not; most mills use this 
setting and get good results, that is, that is the gauge 
to set to and they get as close to that as they can. 
Still you will find cards set to what you would call 
.010 and making good work, so why shouldn’t they all 
be set to this gauge? Most of us will say that they 
know the doffer should be set to a .007, but if we will 
stop to think we will find that we do not know but just 
think that .007 is the setting and let it go at that. 


Now I will give you a more extreme example. The 
licker-in is the weakest part of the card. I mean by 
this that it is the least perfect part. lLickers-in are 
not round; they are not all the same size and are the 
most inaccurate part made about the card. Why this 
should be I am not fully aware, but it seems that 
some way should be found to make them more perfect. 
There is a crying need for this because the licker-in 
and its imperfections give the grinder more trouble 
than any part of the card, and a lot of the times he 
does not know it! 

Now when the licker-in is set, how is it done? Well 
the gauge is inserted and the high side found and the 
setting is made to this side. Where then is your low 
side? You don’t take the trouble to find out. You 
set the high side and feel with the gauge while turn- 
ing the licker-in to be sure that you have the high 
side and never feel of the low side to see how far off 
it is. Do you know that most of the licker-in is set 
to whatever gauge the low side is set to? How do 
you know that this is not the proper gauge to set all 
of the licker-in to? What gauge do you set your 
lickers-in to anyway? Do you really know that this 
is the point that they should be set to or not? Most 
of us do not. 

To go deeper into the shortcomings of the licker- 
in, I don’t suppose there is any room for doubt that 
they are not all alike as I stated. Did you ever take 
an old one out and put in one that had been re-wound, 
or a new one? Of course you have and you noticed 
then the difference in them. Sometimes you will have 
to back off every setting point, screens and all, and 
sometimes you will have to set all of them closer! 

This will not sound reasonable to any but a prac- 
tical man, that is, having to set closer to a new or re- 
wound licker-in, but any card grinder will tell you 
that he has done just that thing often. 

Now what does that difference in the size do? The 
licker-in is round, even if not accurately so, and a 
difference in diameter will make a difference in the 
arc. The screens are made to fit a certain arc and 
the difference in the arcs will cause the screen to fit 
poorly. That is when the card grinder is in for trouble 
in making the card do just what he wants it to do. 
He can set it as near as possible to the same point 
that the others are set and still not have the right 
amount of cleaning done. He must use his head as 
well as the gauge here to get the proper work done, 
and many times the very setting that would seem to 
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be the most impractical is the only one that will give 
the desired results. 

I have, in a few instances, seen lickers-in that would 
not do the proper work in one card, transferred to 
other cards, where due to slight differences in the 
screens, they would work properly. 

This brings up the screens and while I believe that 
as a rule they are more accurately made than the 
lickers-in, all of them do not have exactly the same 
arc, and this causes settings to be all together differ- 
ent on different cards. 

Then there is the difference in the arc of the cyl- 
inder and doffers due to worn clothing. While the 
doffer does not cause much, if any, trouble as it grad- 
ually reduces in size, the cylinder, being encased prac- 
tically all of the way around, does. The flexible bends 
on the tops will take care of most of this variation at 
least to a certain extent, but when it comes to the 
screens there is nothing to take care of except the set- 
ting that the grinder may give it, and this causes stil’ 
more variation in the settings from card to card. 

I have mentioned only a few of the things about ¢ 
card that are causes of study and thought, and only to 
explain what I mean when I say that the card is the 
least understood machine in the mill and that few if 
any of us know anything about it. We only know 
that under certain conditions that they will usually 
do certain things in a certain way, but not every time. 
And more important, many times they are doing the 
things they do altogether differently from the way in 
which we think they are doing them; that is, we think 
we have them set to a certain gauge and we have them 
set to another. 

This brings up the card grinder. I said that over 
half of the card grinders should not be allowed to put 
a wrench on a card and the reason for this statement 
is a combination of all of the things that I have just 
mentioned. I think that any reasonable man will agree 
that no two cards are alike; that no two cards can be 
set alike; and that no fixed rule of settings is worth 
the trouble of making them out. The proof of this 
is in the difference between each and every individual 
card in the parts that I have named. There are other 
parts that differ also; you will find that there are 
very few, if any, parts of the cards that are inter- 
changeable, if they were the companies that build them 
would not be so careful to mark each and every part 
of the card with a number to make sure that the part 
is put on the card for which it is built. As long as 
you have all of these parts on the card everything goes 
along pretty smoothly and there is less difference in 
the setting of the various cards. But as the cards 
wear and the various parts have to be replaced with 
new or re-worked ones, more and more variation in 
the settings have to be made. This is where the 
grinder comes in and shows whether he is really a 
card grinder or not. Any one can take good cards 
and set them to certain points as near as humanly 
possible, but let them be worn, have parts that do not 
perfectly match each other, and it takes a real card 
grinder to set them to do the work required. 

Some people have card sense and others do not. 
You can’t put card sense into a man that does not 
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have it. It takes training and experience to make a 
card grinder, but despite this training and experience 
some men cannot grind cards successfully. It takes 
something that cannot be put in words or described, a 
man must have the “feel” of a card to do anything 
with it. A real grinder sets cards not by rule but by 
the knowledge of how that particular card must be 
set, and he cannot tell you himself just how he knows 
to do the particular things he does, but still he knows 
that is what it will take to make that card work. Ev- 
ery good grinder has pet cards on his job; these are 
the ones that he can make do most anything that he 
wants done easily, and he also has bad cards on his 
job that can hardly be set to do anything. Once he 
gets that bad card set right just try to get him to 
change it. 

The man that should be kept on a section of cards 
is the man that after proper and sufficient training can 
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be told just what you want those cards to do and then 
he can and will make them do just that, regardless of 
what gauge he sets each part to. He is the man that 
is so well acquainted with each card on his job that 
whenever anything is found wrong with one of them 
he will know just what part needs attention instead 
of having to inspect the whole card to find out what 
is wrong. A man that has to tear down the whole 
card to find out what is causing a cloudy web or some 
other defect in the work has no business grinding 
cards, that is, if he has been on the job long enough 
to get acquainted with each individual card. 

The man that does not realize that each and every 
card is different from the others and that each is a 
different problem when it comes to setting it properly 
should never be allowed to put a wrench on a card. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6720 
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Roving Waste Machine 


R EWORKING BAD ROVING as it is returned from the 
spinning department and the preceding process- 
es presents a problem that is of constant worry to 
plant management, overseers, and supervisors. Ap- 
parently all plants manufacturing cotton goods have to 
solve this problem at one time or another, but waste 
can be minimized in a well-equipped mill by close su- 
pervision and trained operatives. 

Most supervisors and operatives are familiar with 
the more efficient methods of holding bad roving 
waste to a minimum, but we know of no one who can 
positively prevent it. When a plant contends that no 
bad roving exists in the mill, the statement could soon 
be disproven by paying an operative (per hundred bob- 
bins) to find and return bad roving from the spin- 
ning and other processes. 

Since we know that bad roving will be with us 
for some time to come, it may be helpful to show how 
a machine can be made to re-work this bad roving so 
that the minimum of labor time will be necessary. On 
this machine, one person straightening bad roving can 
handle 500 to 1,000 bobbins per hour, depending on the 
number or hank roving used. Maximum efficiency is 
gained with coarse work. It is possible to straighten 
the work almost as fast as one can separate each op- 
erative’s part by distinguishing marks. 

The materials for the machine are inexpensive and 
usually can be selected from discarded parts of other 
machinery. Construct two end stands as shown in 
Fig. 2, so that they can be anchored to the floor, and 
fasten together with rods and pipe spacers at points 
J. Select a standard bearing EF for each end stand to 











IOLE ROLL 











support roll A, Figs. 1 and 2. Make a wood or metal 
roll A, six or seven inches in diameter and 80 inches 
long, with journals “a” in each end to fit the bearings 
selected. If made of metal it will be necessary to have 
wood inserts to permit the use of nails to hold the 
leather. It can be an old loom cloth roll. 

Be sure that the roll is straight and true on the 
journals. Place roll A in the lathe and spiral it with 
new two-inch (convenient width) single ply, leather 
belting, placing the finished side to the roll. Finish 
the leather covered roll by cutting and sandpapering 
as would be done to a wood or metal roll. Remove the 
leather and spiral on the roll again with the finished 
side out. This gives a smooth roll now on which the 
leather is of uniform thickness. Place the roll A in the 
bearings with the long journal and 10-inch tight and 
loose pulleys, C (drawing or narrow faced) on the 
right hand end with the idle roll B next to the opera- 
tor. 

Place heads and journals “b”’ in the ends of a gal- 
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DENMAN 
LOOM PARTS 


When you use Denman Loom Parts, you are 





assured of pickers, lug straps, and hold-ups 





that are carefully made to strict specifica- 
tions . . that have been tried and tested for 
durability and economy over a period of years 
. . that are backed by Denman’s reputation 
for quality and our ability to give you intelli- 
gent cooperation on your particular require- 


ments. 
DENMAN D-!I7 
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Used in leading mills throughout the world, 


. + . Writ fo th ‘a 
Denman Loom Parts invariably result in bn Ss + ~ y= 


tailed information on 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR te complete DENMAN 


Line. 





Exclusive Sales Agents 


Te Verrell Machine €0.4 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Representatives Located in All Principal Textile Centers. 





















Always Uniform 





® Penetrates More 


Thoroughly 
e Boils Thin 


® Carries Weight 
: Into the Fabric 
. 2 4 @ Dependable 
The Weavers friend : 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE . . Greenville, S. C. eet Starch 


Southern Agent 


B.ILER . . . . . . . Greenville, S. C. Company 


Cc. 

F.M. WALLACE . Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 

L.J. CASTILE . . . . . . Charlotte, N. C. ° 
a Columbus, Ohio 
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vanized piece of three or four-inch pipe to build idle 
roll B. Put this in the lathe and turn it down smooth 
and thin to decrease the weight. It must be straight 
and without dents or rough places. Put this roll B 
against A in such a manner that their tops will pe 
level. 

Construct incline bearings D at 30 degrees incline 
with a safety hook at “d”’. Cover incline D with fiber 
similar to that used on card cans as it will give longer 
life. 

This machine can be driven from any convenient 
shaft for stationary work, or may be equipped with a 
small motor to permit the machine to be moved about 
the room and connected to sockets, so that each fly 
frame tender or doffer may straighten the bad work, 
should a regular tender for the machine not be needed. 
The leather roll A may be driven 400 to 450 r.p.m.; 
most work is in the direction indicated at “‘c’. Excess 
speed reduces the efficiency. 

Operation: The machine is fed from the idle roll 
side by placing the end of the roving between the rolls 
and giving it a slight turn in the direction opposite 
the leather roll A. The base of the bobbin points to 
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the right as shown at F in Figs. 1 and 2. The bobbins 
have a tendency to travel to the left end of the rolls 
and must be fed from the right end. At first it will 
seem difficult to start the ends of roving, but the ten- 
der will soon become proficient in the operation. The 
roving waste is shown unwound at “f” in Fig. 2. 

The leather roll A will become soiled from exces- 
sive use and cause the roving to lap around it. Lap- 
ping may also be caused by static electricity. To clean 
the roll A, use cleaning liquid or soap and water. Wa- 
ter eliminates the static. After cleaning dust with 
starch or powder. 

The roll is safe to operate because the idle roll is 
free if the fingers are caught. It will pinch the fin- 
gers but not seriously. The safety hook “d” is to pre- 
vent the idle roll B from jumping off and injuring the 
operator’s feet while he is straightening the work. 

The machine is especially useful when a break- 
down occurs on a fly frame and it is necessary to re- 
move one or more layers from the bobbin. In a small 
plant it may be used as a bobbin skinner and eliminate 
cutting the bobbins. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6938 


Position of Squeeze Roll on Slasher 


HE FOLLOWING INQUIRY was received by the edi- 

tors of COTTON: “Can you tell me the correct run- 
ning position of the squeeze rolls with reference to 
the copper roll on the slasher. That is, should the 
squeeze roll rest somewhat to the front, back, or 
directly over the center of the copper roll?” 

Two mill men answered the question for this in- 
quirer; the first answer is as follows: 

In practice I favor the set-up as shown in Fig. 1. 
In this case both squeeze rolls are directly top center 
of the copper rolls. Their journals are on the same 
planes as the journals of the copper rolls and these 
planes are perpendicular to the floor. 

Fig. 2., or back center, is preferable to Fig. 3, or 
slightly forward. 

Fig. 1 gives the best dressing with the least 
amount of friction against the yarn. It is apparent 
that Figs. 2 and 3 will apply more friction during the 
actual period of dressing, or say the “squeezing 
point”’. 

On real heavy sets, say around 6,000 ends, it is 
most doubtful that the blanket of the dressing roll 
contacts the copper roll during sizing or dressing. 
Since the squeeze rolls are not driven, the transfer 
of energy to drive the rolls is from the copper roll 
to the warp yarn to the wrapped blanket. 

Fig. 2 or Fig. 3 I feel gives added friction against 
the yarn. I would say that the flow of size from the 
“nips” in Figs. 1 and 2 is satisfactory, but in Fig. 3 
there is a puddle at top center of the copper rolls. 
The latter condition is undesirable. 

With everything taken into consideration, and 
with as nearly mechanical perfection as possible, I 
prefer Fig. 1. 

Ivar Moberg, who has for a number of years con- 
tributed to COTTON, answered this question as follows: 


I would say that the squeeze roll, for mechanical 
reasons, should be on the top center of the copper 
roll. I wish to refer to the accompanying sketch in 
which Fig. 4 shows the squeeze roll on top center, 
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Fewer Broken Ends 
More Clean Yarn 


Broken ends and blackened yarn 
are common troubles on I WIST- 


ER FRAMES where ordinary lu- 


bricants are used. 


NON-FLUID OIL practically 
eliminates such losses. It stays on 
rings and off yarn and rails—so 
does not cause blackened yarn. 
It lubricates constantly and de- 
pendably insuring longest lived 
rings and travelers. 
Write today for free testing sample 


and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 






REGISTERED 


) OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Gost per Month 











Many mills, 
large and 
small, have 
made sub- 
stantial sav- 
ings by using 
Rhoads 
Leather Belting. Isn’t it 
probable that you, too, 
might obtain similar savings? 
We'd like the chance to show 
you where and how. 







A note on your letterhead 

brings complete information; five 

minutes of your time may show you new profit 
possibilities! 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Makers of Rhoads Tannate Belting € Mechanical Leathers 
35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA CLEVELAND 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Fig. 5 shows it in 45 degrees front of and Fig. 6 
shows it in 45 degrees back of the top center of the 
copper roll. 

It is obvious that the position of the squeeze roll 
in Fig. 4 is ideal from a mechanical point of view, 
since the frictional resistance at points 2 and 3 is 
practically zero. The pressure at 1 is the full weight, 
in this case 400 pounds, of the squeeze roll. 

The position of squeeze roll in Fig. 5, is such that 
the roller gudgeon is forced heavily against the bear- 
ing at 3, causing increased friction. The weight of 
the squeeze roll is divided in two directions, 1 and 2, 
with a rough estimate of 75 per cent at 1 and 25 
per cent at 2. The pressure at 1 is further reduced 
by the frictional lifting force at 2, when the slasher 
is running. 

The position of the squeeze roll in Fig. 6 is me- 
chanically objectionable, since the friction at 3 is 
very great and makes it therefore a poor mechanical 
arrangement. While the pressure at 1 would be ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the squeeze roll weight, 
this pressure would be increased by frictional de- 
pression force at 3, when the slasher is running. 

The arrangement in Fig. 4, with squeeze roll on 
top center of copper roll is unquestionably the most 
satisfactory. The excess size, squeezed out by the 
squeeze roll, runs back over the warp for quite a 
length which helps penetration. If the slasher for 
some reason must be stopped, the excess size runs 
back freely over the warp and prevents hard size 
on the warp when starting up. The next best ar- 
rangement is that shown in Fig. 5. This arrange- 
ment, however, has the disadvantages of diverting 
approximately 25 per cent of the pressure from the 
squeeze roll, creating increased mechanical friction 
and reducing the penetration. While the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 6, would facilitate greater pene- 
tration the disadvantages against this are too great 
to make this arrangement advisable. The mechanical 
friction, when the slasher is running, would be ex- 
tremely high and cause the rolls to turn very heavily. 
If the slasher had to be stopped, the excess size on 
the warp would become trapped and if the slasher 
was stopped any length of time, the size would coagu- 
late and form hard size on the warp when the slash- 
er again was started up. 

The editors of COTTON invite further comment on 
this subject or any other problems related to the 
slasher. 


An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 102.) 


head; therefore, it drawing toward night, and they 
hoping that sleep might settle his brains, with all haste 
they got him to bed.” So you see that the English 
language is gradually changing; new words are being 
added from time to time, such as “camouflage”, “‘jit- 
terbug’’, etc. The great Westinghouse company has 
placed several reels of pictures, with much written ex- 
planation, into a sealed cylinder, buried in a vault, to 
be opened by people living 5,000 years from now, and 
we are wondering whether the people who read that 
material 5,000 years from now will understand exactly 
what we were talking about; probably they will have 
to draw on their imagination somewhat like we must 
do in reading Bunyan’s works. 


Pilgrim’s Progress is supposed to be a dream that 
Bunyan had, but of course was written while he was 
awake and fully capable of using the reasoning power 
of his brain; therefore, he was using his imagination, 
and that is the thought we are trying to get over +o 
overseers and superintendents—the thought of culti- 
vating the faculties of imagination. That is the way 
all the progress we have today has been accomplished, 
such as the automatic loom, the revolving flat top card, 
long draft, the separation of unskilled labor from 
skilled labor, the steam turbine, air conditioning, and 
all other improvements resulting from imagination— 
dreaming of the future and then entering upon a de- 
termined ambition to make those dreams come true. 

(We are interrupting at this point solely because of 
space limitations. This serial discussion by OLp-TIMER is 
too long to present in one issue, and it is difficult to select 
a stopping point, in keeping with available space, that also 
represents a change of thought, ete. Next month we will 
continue the discussion at this point, but it will be neces- 


sary to keep the foregoing installment in mind when you 
pick up the story next month.—THE EDITORs.) 


—_—_—o—— 


Hand Tools 


1. Select the right tool for the job—never use a make- 
shift. 

2. Use only tools in good condition—no cracked or 
broken handles, none without handles, no tools with mush- 
roomed or broken heads. 

3. Sharp tools are safer than dull ones. Keep all keen- 
edged blades sharp; store them safely when not in use. 

4. When using a draw knife, fasten the work in a vise; 
never brace it with your knee. 

5. Avoid using a hammer with hardened face on a 
highly tempered tool such as a drill, file, die, jig, etc. Chips 
may fly.—National Safety Council. 
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PADLOCKED 
FOR SERVICE 








The right to serve people in any capacity 
carries with it certain obligations. 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
be a precision operation to secure the de- 
manded quality and uniformity to meet 
the particular ring traveler requirements. 


THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- 
PANY obligates itself to see that you get 
this quality and uniformity by securely 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-BoW VERTICAL 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 
WILLIAM H. ROSE 
Greenville, S. C. 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina 


OLIVER B. LAND 
P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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NEW CONCENTRATED 
SOFTENER 
-ONLY 10 MOISTURE 





ORGET everything you ever heard about economy. 


Nopeco D will show you what the word economy 
really means. Here for the first time is a stearic type 
softener—a granular white powder—that contains only 


1% moisture. Compare this with ordinary softeners 
which contain from 50% to 80% moisture. 

In addition to being the most concentrated softener 
on the market, Nopco D has many other important 
features. 


1. No unsaponifiable matter. 

. Can be used directly on finish. 

Nearly neutral—only .2 of 1° free alkali. 
Easily and quickly soluble. 

Can be made up in stock solution. 

. Compatible with any sizing or other softener. 
. Easier to use. 


NOUAWN 


Nopco D is truly efficiency and economy plus. Use it 
on cotton, silk or rayon where you wish slightly more 


body. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 


HARRISON, N. J. 











BOSTON « CEDARTOWN, GA. ¢ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


those 


not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer Yow ......-2.--c- 


208. The Waiker Method—-8 page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
9-6 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 356 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

224. **Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks. 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton milis, ete., 
said. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 


226. Selutions for Your Problems—-20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


233. Catalog No. 98—an attractive illustrated cata- 
log describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new carvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 

234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

238. Glorified Light—A 32-page book illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
production costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn 
page illustrated folder describing the new 
automatic yarn dryer which has 
Proctor traveling skein protector. 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

253. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

258. Automatic Ov-rhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, ete. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
Signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound — 18-page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fiber, eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the fuction of 
spindle oils, The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 

261. The Brown Moist-O-Graph—l6 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
=, records and ~~ the Joeture content of 
. warp yarns. 1e rown instrument 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 

263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

269. Stainless Steel Equipment for the Dyeing and 
Textile Industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. Ss. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 

i. New American Adjustable Diameter 
W edgebeit Pulleys— illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 


Dryer—4 
Proctor 
the exclusive new 
Proctor & Schwartz, 


produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipm-nt 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, 


277. Building Rubber Tension Roll Covering—attrac- 
tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 
correct product designed for taking of all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratories—a 10-page illus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass.. an! 
Charlotte, N. 


284. Morton Nickel Iron Quick Opening Handie 
Gate Valve—lIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction and application of new tension 
control motor base. Includes data comparing per- 
formance of drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown for both flat 
and V-belt drives. American Pulley C., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of Ali Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark. 
New Jersey. 


291. Wolf Products for the Textile Trade—TDlus- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemicals 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of all 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


295. Ferce Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — Tlus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
yulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-I—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 
boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Launken- 
heimer Company, Cincinati, Ohio. 


299. The New International Tims Recorder—infor- 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


303. The New Boyce Rayon Knotter — This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and chemical stains and makes clean. uniform knots. 
Over 2,000 of these knotters are now in use. A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

305. Tannate Beiting — leaflet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. ; Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

306. Waterproof with Sco-Co—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industrial finishes and 
paints in the textile industry. Southport Paint Co., 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Serubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

310. Replacement Parts for Knitting Machines— 
attractive illustrated folder describing the Thomas & 
Skinner line of replacement parts for 
knitting machines. Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Indianapolis, d. 


types of 


311. The Romance of Prairie Goid—attractive il- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 

312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

313. Detergent Wall Card—valuable and handy wall 
card listing pH strengths in both acid and alkall 
solutions. Chemists and dyers will find this chart 
invaluable in their everyday work. Detergent Prod- 
ucts Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
Rhode and. 

315. New Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


316. Ditto Payroll Record 
book has shown hundreds of 
speed and simplify payroll routines. It 
to save. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, M1. 

317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles. yarn changers, 
celyage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3'8. It’s the Fi'm—attractive folder describing and 
giving svevifications for Lubriplate, the lubricant pos- 
cessing features not found in conventional lubricants. 
Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. Refining Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

319. Lubriplate—the modern textile machinery lu- 
bricant—attractive illustrated folder’ giving recom 
mendations for textile machinery lubrication. Lubri- 
plate is the new lubricant which forms a film on 
shafts. bearings, gear teeth, etc., which prevents wear, 
corrosion and contamination due to products of wear. 
Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. Refining Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

320. The Control of Friction—four-page folder 
which shows why Lubriplate controls friction on_tex- 
tile machinery. lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. 
Refining Co., Newark, N. J. 

321. Wooden Tanks for Many Purposes—attractive 
catalog contaiming much helpful data relative to gen- 
eral design and construction of wooden tanks for 
textile use. Also contains an interesting tabulation 
of experiments with different woods available for tank 
purposes Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet ov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgatc- 
Palmolive-Peet Comany, 105 Hudson St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

323. Textile Processing with Artic Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in textile 
processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

325. Protection for Your Humidifier Motors—litera- 
ture describing the Walker fusedron which complete- 
ly eliminates rewinding your humidifier motors. 
Walker Electrical Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

326. A Payroll Method that is Saving Time and 
Meney for a Prominent Textile Mill—MDlustrated 
folder complete with actual records describing the 
Ditto payroll method installed for a prominent tex- 
tile mill. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Ml. 

327. Sanforizing Machinery—illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, 

328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appliances—%4 pages, 100 illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit. split and roller 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and post 
hangers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dimen- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a_ twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing specially selected 
tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Fixers, 
Spinning Room Fixers, etc. Snap-On Tools Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wisc. 

331. Unbrako Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustrations and descrip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket set 
screws. This bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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‘TEXTILE TANKS 


SEVENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE 





ANY SHAPE ANY SIZE 


A HIGH CLASS PRODUCT 
IN EVERY INSTANCE 


THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 
STA. W. CINCINNATI, O. 
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Established incorporated 


— MERROW -_ 


S06. U & PAT OFF ae 
roenen covers 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 








Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN,, U. &. A. 


& W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


TILL TLL LLL 























» P. 0. Bo : 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA : 
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Whichever Way Size 
Troubles Blow its NORTH 


For Practical Solution 


Don’t let a storm of processing wor- 
ries snow you under. There’s a NORTH 
Specialized Serviceman always ready 
to lend assistance, at no obligation to 
you. 


This serviceman will cooperate with 
you to better your sizing and finishing 
processes, both as to speed and results. 
He speaks not only as a chemist, but as 
a practical mill man, with observations 
based on years of actual experience. 


The organization he represents is 
built on the 36 years personal speciali- 
zation of Frank G. North, and the re- 
search aid of R. E. Howell, B.S., and 
other textile chemists and practical mill 
men, 


Ask the NORTH Serviceman to ex- 
plain the usefulness and profitableness 
of NORTH Products:— 


WEAVE-WELL Slashing Compounds, 
(also made in dry size); FINISH-RITE 
Finishing Products; ROTO-CONDI- 
TIONER, the improved conditioning 
machine for setting twist and condi- 
tioning filling yarns; NORTHOL PC, a 
superior conditioning liquid for all 
filling yarn conditioning systems; 
GREASE-RITE Shuttle Tallow. 


Call today for a NORTH Serviceman— 
there’s no obligation, 





FRANK G. 


NORTH 


_. INCORPORATED 











P. O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
P. O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... °°" 


ya Hard Maple Flooring—an 8% x ll-inch folder 


featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared for 
the convenience of architects, builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 
Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
ago, Il, 


333. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Industry 

Outlining the applications and advantages of ball 
bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir Bearing Co.. 
New Britain, Conn. 


334. Precision Winding for Silk and Rayon Yarns 
—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 
attachments that are used for silk hosiery threads 
and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co., P. O 
Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 


335. Casters and Wheels—192 pages, describing 
casters and wheels suitable for all types of indus- 
trial application. Every mechanical engineer and 
purchasing agent nee have this. Darnell Corp., 
_, P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, Long Beach, 
Cali 


337. Sizing and Finishing—A pamphlet which will 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prop- 
erties which will lead to greater efficiency in sizing 
one finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York 
‘ity. 

338. Thickening Materials for Textile Printing— 
Describing materials and methods employed in prep- 
aration of color thickening so that it may be 
properly and economically transferred to cloth 
through the medium of the printing machine. Stein. 
Hall & Co., Ine., New York City. 


339. Diehl Textile Motors—a l2-page booklet illus- 
trating various types of installations on textile ma- 
chinery and equipment and describing the different 
types of Diehl Motors, as well as Diehl Grinders 
and Fans. Address Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe 
Co., 267 5th Ave., New York City. 


340. Notes on Cotton Warp Sizing—a 45-page hard- 
book giving waluable data on the purposes and 
properties of various sizing products, their uses and 
preparation, with much information on the operation 
of slashing equipment. Wi£ll help solve many sizing 
rroblems. Address The Hart Products Corp., 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 

341. Chapman Transmission Equipment — Catalog 
N 37 describing and illustrating the complete line 
o° Chapman hangers, hanger boxes, pillow blocks, 
ball bearings and other transmission equipment. 
Chapman Transmission Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


342. Human Bo.ngs at Work Consume Energy Con- 
stantly—Attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
new Ideal food and drink conveyor and outlining the 
advantages of its use in the modern textile plant 
Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


343. SKF B>tter Spinning and Twistina—1i6-pace 
illustrated catalog containing technical information 
relating to constru-tion and performance of SKF 
om toa bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications. Distributed by all leading textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers and SKF Industries, Inc.. 
Front St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


344. Artday Fluorcscent Lamps 
describing the Macheth fluorescent industrial fixtures 
for better seeing, inspection. color grading and color 
merchandising. Includes complete detail as to sizes 
and uses in industriz] plants. Macbeth Daylighting 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


345. The New Air-Cooled Color Matching Skyi ght 
—illustrated leaflet describing the new air-cooled 
Macbeth BKXS83 color matching skylight which is the 
last word in color mate hing and color identification 
equipment. Macbeth Daylighting Corp., New York 
New York. . 


346. Dependabie Finishing for Modorn Elastic Top 
H os iery—describi ng and illustrating equipment for 
basting and attac hing insert elastic, attaching wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 
siery. Union Special Machine Company, 400 North 
Franklin St., Chicago, II] : 


Attractive folder 


August 1939 issue of COTTON. 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both page) . 


347. Rhoplex Resins—<Attractive folder discussing 
the outstanding properties of these Aqueous Disper- 
sions with suggestions for their application to tex- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


348. Johnson Ledaloy! Bearing Bronze—lTIllustrated 
booklet telling the complete story of Johnson Ledaloyl 
Bronze, the newest development in  self-lubricating 
bronze for textile bearings and bushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 

349. The Best Universal Locking System—Literature 
describing the Best Lock which has an exclusive in- 
terchangeable core and offers a solution to locking 
problems. Best Universal Lock Company, Ind-anapo- 
lis, Ind. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—-A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—Dlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading, td 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Readin 
full fashioned machines with general information ~ 
subject of full-fashioned knitting.) 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tino on all types of hose and rubber covered rulis 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ng spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

65. Bulletin No. 508. Cooper-Hewitt Industria! I1- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of pruper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, > oe 


77. Bulletin S 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembied and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Us2s—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. S. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Sone to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better conitiu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information cna 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the niill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 


Position 
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terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—-This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—-Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 

152. Plant Check-up List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 800 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog {574 on the P. I. V. Gear 


—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 


trol. Link-Belt Co., 
Lilinois. 


156. Link-Beilt Engincering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Lik-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications fer 
Laying and inishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company. 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Jo:nts—Bulletin de 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp.. 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


168. Ths Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—4S8 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greate t 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays Whit.— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays wh't 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. FE. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 
Wilmington, 

187. The Wildman  Single-Head Full-Fashion d 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, I. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 

Now! 
* 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 
is furnished. 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
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: ‘men’s tops and shorts, childres’ $ suits, 
American Durene is cooler, cleaner, 
more durable... Retail salespeople 
‘know these qualities—consumers can 

see and feel the difference. 




















J a ... and these plus values are in addition 

to the unsurpassed economic and pro- 
. duction advantages consistent with 
a using American Yarn. 


lh AMERICAN 


‘YARN AND PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


MOUNT HOLLY N. CAROLINA 





Use this Rider ticket as a qual- 
ity identification—and for store 
salesmen and consumers infor- 
mation. It is available to users 
of American Durene. . . Our 
salesman will tell you about it. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


. S. Montgomery Cosby & Thomas 
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EMA -RBRNACHKS 


“A man can’t have too many socks” is the sensible atti- . intricate and striking color ef- 
tude that men are taking about their hosiery. Encour- fects in clocks and the manufac- 
aged by the tremendous variety of attractive styles, 
colors and patterns now being offered in all price 
ranges, and educated by manufacturers, style authori- 
ties and merchandisers to select hose to harmonize with 


turer who gives his attention to 
achieving new and _ different 
combinations is building  busi- 
ness on a firm foundation. The 
Scott & Williams’ HH-PW Ma- 
chine, with its color-in-color and 
color-beside-color attachments, 
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suits, ties and shirts, the average man is becoming in- 


a 


creasingly hose conscious. On this page you will find 
typical examples of the styles that are in growing de- 
mand—along with information about the machines that permits the wrapping in clocks, 
make them possible. These items were selected with the all-over and other wrap patterns, 
help and advice of buyers for New York’s leading de- . or the knitting of two wrap 
partment stores and men’s shops. %j varns within a third wrap yarn. 

A STRIKE WITH STRIPES This is the equipment that en- 
ables a manufacturer to create a 
Stripes predominate in an increasing number of items new and lively interest in his 
that sell—hose with horizontal or vertical stripes, or line, not only with clocks but with many original color 
both in combination with clocks. —— and pattern combinations. 


“Here,” said a buyer for a chain of PLAYS ON PLAIDS AND ARGYLES 
men’s clothing shops, showing the ! be 
Argyles particularly are good sellers now—if they are 


designed in good taste. They fit very nicely into the 
trend toward harmonizing hosiery with suit color, fab- 
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sport slack illustrated above, “is the type of thing 

that’s catching on.” Note the variety of horizontal 

and vertical stripes—and the heavy raised wrap stripe 

down the front, back and sides—a novel and fetching sia and texture. 

idea. It has a self-supporting top also, which is essen- Shown here are two 

tial. Patterns with color-in-color and color-beside-color smart items that 

add to the selling power of this type of merchandise, lustrate the fine type of designs that ase fast selling— 

which is produced with great ease and economy on the a liste argyle that combines a bead chain reahang ripe 

Rena ep etree eile inte ‘- with reverse color, and an elastic topped light weight 

versatile scott & Williams’ HH-PW 24 Wrap, 18 Pattern wool sock with a geometric pattern in reverse plate, and 

Step Machine. effects in color-in-color, color-beside-color and wrap. 
SELLING BY THE CLOCK The Scott & Williams’ HH-PW-NRP is the first auto- 

matic machine to give all of the highly desirable fea- 

A sock with a beautifully designed clock like the one il- tures in the one knitting process. 

lustrated here is one of the biggest sellers in two of Scott & Williams offers you assistance in the selec- 

Manhattan’s largest and smartest department stores. A tion and use of these and other machines that open new 

nice arrangement of color-in-eolor does the trick. Sales opportunities of profit throughout the men’s half-hose 

figures show that men are taking more and more to market. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC.. 40 Worth Street. New York. N. Y. 


Established 1865 
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Bed Goods 


By Noel D. White 


T HAS BEEN REPEATEDLY ASSERTED that most trou- 

bles occurring in the dyehouse can be traced to 

impurities found in the water. Water being the 
most important factor in the dyeing process, investi- 
gators have devoted years of study in devising means 
to remove the obnoxious elements which find their 
way into the water and cause troubles when used for 
dyeing. They have provided separators, coagulating 
tanks, settling basins, softeners and filters quite effi- 
ciently adapted to purify any kind of water. So now 
there is not a reason in the world a dyer shouldn’t 
have a plentiful supply of clear, soft water which can 
be used with perfect safety. 

The turbidity caused by mud running into streams, 
ponds, and reservoirs after rains, the color imparted 
to water by rotting vegetation is made to coagulate 
and settle and are filtered out. The hardness caused 
by calcium, magnesium and other salts and chemicals, 
with which the water comes in contact and are dis- 
solved by it, can be successfully removed in water 
softening apparatus while on the way to the dyer’s 
tank. However, iron has defied all attempt and can 
be traced in more or less quantity in the most thor- 
oughly softened and filtered water. This residue of 
iron, however, is not giving any 
trouble to the dyers, at least not to 
this writer’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

Traces of iron have been found 
even in distilled water. Anyone 
wanting proof of this assertion can 
verify it by the following simple 
test: 

With the end of a glass rod, or 
a penknife, take a small quantity 
of yellow prussiate of potash and 
stir in a tumbler of the water to be 
tested until dissolved. Then add a 
drop or two of hydrochloric acid, 
stir well and watch. If there is no 
iron present the water will pre- 
serve the yellowish tint of the prus- 








The above neon sign atop the Huftf- 
man Full-Fashioned Mills, Inc., at 


Morganton, N. C., 
passers-by that here is the home of 
Huffman stockings. 
issue of ‘‘Cotton’’ 
on a trip through the Huffman or- 


the depth of color depending on the amount of iren 
present. 

One day the writer made this test with some water 
which was supposed to be absolutely free from iron. 
The water remained clear for a long time. When the 
quitting time whistle blew the glass was covered with 
a piece of cardboard and left on the desk over night. 
The next morning the water in the glass had turned 
the color of the sky on a cloudless summer day, shat- 
tering all hopes of obtaining iron-free water. 

A water softener will coagulate most impurities, 
including iron rust particles which may be in the wa- 
ter and will then be filtered out and kept behind while 
the water passes through the sand bed. If used im- 
mediately this water is clear and soft, in an ideal con- 
dition for the dyer, but it is a well-known fact that 
water is a potent solvent and iron pipes are easily 
attacked by it and corroded when used in conveying 
water to the dyehouse tubs. 


Galvanized lron Gives Little Protection 


Galvanized iron pipes offer a temporary resistance 
tc the corrosive property of water. In time, however, 
the galvanization wears out and the pipes will get 
rusty. Signs of wearing will be in- 
visible on the outside, but the in- 
side is attacked and rusty particles 
will soon appear in the flow of wa 
ter. This rust will not be so no- 
ticeable while water is flowing 
steadily, during working hours, but 
the effect of the corrosion will be 
seen after a period of rest, starting 
the day’s work or after the week- 
end, when the accumulation of 
rust is disturbed and is likely to 
cause damage. 

Collected inside the pipes the 
rust can be detected rushing out 
with the water into the first tub be- 
ing filled. Damage in this case can 
be avoided if, as precautionary 


indicates to all 


The September 
will carry you 


ganization, and give you a cetailed 
picture of the newest of the plants 
in this chain of mills, which is 
equipped modernly in every re 
spect, and has volume production 
on the new single-unit full-fash- 
ioned machine a 


siate of potash, but the minutest 
trace of iron will react to form 
prussian blue giving the water a 
blue tint. The time it takes and 








measure, iron pipes for water as 
well as steam pipes are flushed for 
a few minutes, to wash out the 
night or week-end accumulation 
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into the sewer, before starting the day’s work. 

When rust starts its corroding work on the gal- 
vanized pipes it is only a matter of time until the 
pipes are destroyed. The way to counteract the dam- 
age is to cover the inside with a film of silicate of 
soda. This is done by flooding the pipes with a thin 
solution of silicate and let it set for a few hours; the 
sclution is then dropped and the pipes left empty to 
drain and dry. The protection thus given is quite ef- 
ficient, but is only a temporary remedy and will have 
to be done at frequent intervals. 

The goods can be protected from being damaged 
by rust and rusty water by adding a small percentage 
of silicate of soda to the processing baths. By a re- 
action, which as yet is not quite understood, the sili- 
cate will attack and neutralize the effect of any iron 
or iron rust that may be in the bath, giving the goods 
quite an effective protection while being processed 
and this writer does not know of any fiber which will 
not be benefited by the use of silicate. 

' Of course a silicate of soda suitable for textiles 
should be chosen with care, as there are silicates for 
a variety of purposes. It should be clear and of easy 
flow, but not too alkaline. As low as two per cent 
can be used effectively to prevent a lot of mischief 
by rust in the water. _ 


The Modern Water Line 


In the past few years water storage and water 
pipe lines have also been made safe by bringing them 
up to date. In many most modern dyeing plants iron 
and galvanized tanks and water pipes have been done 
away with and replaced with brass pipes and fixtures 
and copper tank reservoirs. This is what all dye- 
houses should do. Brass and copper are not easily 
corroded by water either hot or cold. On the other 
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1RON REMOVAL 
FILTER 


LIME TANK 
wiTH SWING JOINT 
FEED PIPE 


“FLOC FORMER” 
TOR AND GEARS 


SETTLING BASIN 
SLUDGE SPIDER 


IRON REMOVAL 
FILTER 

, Two types of iron-removal filters. The 
above diagram shows the combination 
aerator (air-grid) lime feed-mixing- 
settling and iron removal filter, and 
the drawing at the left is of the coke 
aerator and iron-removal filter. Both 
illustrations courtesy The Permutit Co. 


houses should do. Brass and copper 
are not easily corroded by water 
either hot or cold. On the other 
hand rust will cease to be a matter 
of concern when the water is 
brought to the dyehouse through 
brass and copper equipment even 
after a long period of time. The 
initial cost of installation will naturally be some- 
what higher, but the durability of the equipment and 
the certainty that no more iron rust will come in un- 
expectedly to mar a batch of goods will more than war- 
rant the extra cost. 

However, constant care should be exercised even 
with this modern method of supplying the dyehouse 
with water. The clearest, softest water will create 
« slimy film which will adhere to the reservoir and 
pipe surface, especially during a period of rest. This 
slimy matter, if allowed to accumulate, may cause 
trouble if it happens to be released unexpectedly in a 
tub where goods are being processed. What hap- 
pened to the writer once will illustrate what he has 
in mind. 


O SERVICE 


A Neglected Water Tank 


We had a 10,000-gallon wooden water reservoir on 
top of the mill. Filtered water from the city, after 
passing through the mill system of softening, kept the 
reservoir full, giving the dyehouse an abundant sup- 
ply of clear, soft water. Sometimes during busy hours 
the water would run low in the tank, but not enough, 
however, to cause any delay in the dyehouse opera- 
tions. 

The water entered the reservoir tank from the top 
and ran to the dyehouse from a pipe at the bottom of 
the tank. This pipe was screwed to a flange bolted to 
the wooden floor of the tank, which left about three 
inches of space between the bottom and the outlet. 
This space was an ideal place in which the slime men- 
tioned above could collect and thicken, if let remain 
undisturbed for any length of time. 

An alert superintendent would have thought about 
it, and kept it free of obnoxious matter by flushing it 
out once in a while, but, perhaps thinking that our 
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good water would never give us any trouble, nobody 
ever paid to it any attention until an unpleasant ex- 
perience taught us the necessity of doing so. 

One day, when the mill was rushed with orders 
for bleached goods, an unusual amount of water was 
being used. In the middle of the day and when the 
rush of work was highest a lot of bleached goods, 
which was being finished, came out dingy and spotted 
with yellow streaks. The worker had drawn a tub of 
water which was muddy as the Mississippi river and 
had given the alarm. The writer, who was in charge 
of the work, started an investigation. This led to the 
top of the water tank, which was found nearly empty, 
ana the source of the mischief became apparent. The 
water entering at the top and dropping to the bottom 
of the tank with the force of a cascade had stirred 
the slime accumulation of many months, distributing 
the content into that batch of bleached goods. 


Spots May Not Be Caused by Rust 


Many times goods are splashed with machine oil 
or other substances which are not easily removed and 
the spots produced have all the appearance of having 
been caused by iron rust. The writer has come across 


Adjusting Stitch for 
Half-Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This relates to the article on page 170 of the April 
issue of COTTON, wherein several knitting machine 
fixers were discussing the proper method of adjusting 
the stitch on circular machines to make different sizes 
of half-hose: One side said it is not necessary to 
change the links on the pattern chain but only neces- 
sary to turn in or out the screws on the main pat- 
tern drum. The other side claimed this procedure is 
not good sizing practice as it throws the stitch gauge 
out of proportion. 

I am bound to agree with the latter group, as the 
fabric in a size 12 sock should be as good as in a size 
11 or any smaller size and this cannot be secured simp- 
ly by loosening the stitch. 

Let us illustrate: The number of links in a stock- 
ing determines the number of courses of stitches in 
the stocking, there being 12 courses per link. Let us 
assume that we are making a size 11 sock and that 
we have 16 links in the foot and that the fabric in the 
foot, from the heel to the ring toe, measures 8 inches. 
That would be exactly 2 links per inch of fabric. 

Now suppose we want to change the size from 11 
to 9144, we would simply take out three links and the 
stocking should be exactly a size 91% and the fabric 
would be the same as in size 11. 

When making up a new style of half-hose, or any 
ofher stocking for that matter, you simply make a 
fabric that is to your own liking and add or take out 
links to give the length you want. Half-hose samples 
are usually made in size 1l. After this is done you 
measure the fabric from the bottom end of the heel 


121 
many such spots, which have been blamed to the 
water when that was not the case at all. 

Mildew spots on grey goods can easily be mistaken 
for rust when found on goods finished with doubtful 
water, and it is very convenient to lay the blame on 
the dyehouse whenever doubt arises as to the cause 
of trouble. Also rust from machines in the mill dam- 
aging the goods can be easily blamed on the dyer, un- 
less the spots are detected on the goods before they 
are put through the processing. 

Upon inspection if spots are found in the grey 
goods, as well as on the finished material, and it is 
desired to ascertain whether iron rust has done the 
damage, the test with prussiate of potash already 
mentioned can be used effectively. To make the test 
the spot is saturated with the prussiate of potash solu- 
tion by wetting it with the glass rod and then a drop 
of dilute hydrochloric acid is put on the spot. If it 
is rust or any kind of iron spot it will turn a dark 
blue in a few seconds. The dyer can protect himself 
from a lot of alibi and misplaced guilt by keeping 
handy a small quantity of yellow prussiate of potash 
and a small vial of hydrochloric acid, which can be 
bought for a few cents. 


to the ring toe and divide this length into the num- 
ber of links in your size 11 sock and this will give 
the number of links per inch of fabric and in chang- 
ing sizes you can add or deduct links accordingly. 

Some of the manufacturers of very cheap half-hose 
possibly do not add links when increasing the size but 
certainly no manufacturer of good half-hose fails to 
add links in proportion to the size. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6919 





Accidents in the mill are costly. 


It is just as easy 
to work safely .’ A 
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As the race for profits in the making ef full-fashioned silk 


stockings becomes more and more a race for ¢echnical 


superiority, the demand for “T M W” Needles (and the service 


+ 


back of “TM W” Needles) shows a strong and steady increase. 


‘TM W-> NEEDLES 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 





“Good advice is never out of season” 


SCOTCH PROVERB 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces 97 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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Operating and Fixing of 
S. & W. Model ES Machines 


(Article 7) 
By Emmett Starr 


cutter and holder, and now we will take up the 
functioning of the main yarn cutter and clamp, 
both important parts of the Model ES machine. 

The operation of the movable shear blade (200066) 
Plate 25 and the yarn clamp (11978) Plate 25 are con- 
trolled by the shear thrust bar (200068) Plate 11, be- 
ing raised and dropped off the eighth race of drum 
cams. These cams are generally called cutting blocks. 
They should be uniform in height (the standard 
height is %-inch), so when adjusting the blade and 
clamp for one, it will be the same for the rest of the 
cams. The length of these cams varies according to 
the distance that the main drum moves when making 
the necessary yarn changes. They should be long 
enough so that when the shear thrust bar is raised it 


ie OUR LAST ARTICLE we discussed the splicing yarn 
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Plate 25 in the Model ES Catalog of Parts 
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5 So is the seventh article* in a series concerning 
the care, operation, and fixing of the Model ES 
machine. The series is written with the assumption 
that the reader has before him a copy of the S & W 
catalog of parts pertaining to this machine so that 
he can follow each Plate as mentioned in the article. 
Save your copies of the magazine so that you will 
have the series complete. Should you wish any par- 
ticular phase of fixing discussed, the author will be 
glad to do so upon request through the editors. 


will hold the blade and clamp open until the yarn that 
is being withdrawn is under the clamp and between 
the blades. When the yarn is in this position the 
thrust bar should drop off the cam so that the yarn 
will be sheared off clean. 


In the event that the cutting block cams are too 
long, the clamp and blade will remain open longer than 
necessary, thereby causing the yarn to be pulled apart 
or held between the blades for a course or more, in 
which case the yarn so withdrawn will wind around 
the wrap yarns. When this occurs the wrap yarns 
will be held away from the needles which they are 
supposed to wrap around when making the pattern. 


Shearing the Yarn 


When the clamp or blade do not open sufficiently 
to allow the yarn to shear off, it may be that the thrust 
bar stud (10051) Plate 24 which connects the bar to 
the shear rod rocker plate (200070) has become loos- 
ened. When tightening this stud see that the thrust 
bar and rocker plate do not bind so that it hinders the 
clamp and blade from closing just as soon as the bar 
drops off the drum cams. 

The shear rod rocker plate pivot pin (11983) Plate 
24 is riveted to the lower end of the rocker plate and 
is long enough so that when inserted through the left 
end of the latch ring hinge pin (300099) the heel and 
toe rocker plate (200069), which is on the right side 
of the latch ring hinge bracket, can be placed on it. 
Detailed discussion of the heel and toe rocker plate 
will be taken up at a later date. 

The sluggish action of the rocker plates is due to 
the plates being held against the latch ring hinge pin 
too tight by the rocker plate pivot pin collar (6888) 
Plate 24. Reset this collar so that the plates will rock 
freely. A bent pivot pin will cause the shear rod rocker 
plate not to rock or function properly. In this case it 
will be necessary to remove the pin so that it can be 
straightened. 

The shear rod rocker plate stud (11349) Plate 24 
should not be fastened too tight to the rocker plate, 

*The first article appeared on page 108 of the August .1938 
issue, the secend on page 123 of the November’ issue, the third 
on page 112 of the December issue, the fourth on page 106 of the 


January 1939 issue, the fifth on page 103 of the March issue, 
and the sixth on page 103 of the June issue. 
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Plate 24 in the Model ES Catalog of Parts 


but it should be turned in as far as possible, without 
the stud becoming tight, so that the opening, in which 
the rear end of the shear link (11984) Plate 24 is in- 
serted, is in a horizontal position. The stud being too 
tight will hinder the action of the shear rocker plate, 
which will necessitate a stronger shear lever spring 
(300088) Plate 24 in order to close the yarn clamp 
and shear blade. 

When the position of the shear link stop collar 
(10294) has been determined, make sure that the col- 
lar is securely fastened to the shear link so that there 
is no possible chance of it slipping or becoming loose 
on the link thereby causing the yarn clamp and shear 
blade not to open or be opened enough when making 
the yarn changes. The front end of the shear link, 
being bent at right angles, is inserted through the 
lower end of the shear operating lever (100112) Plate 
24 and the only reason why it should not always be 
held in place is that the cotter pin, which holds it in 
position, may wear or fall out or not be replaced if it 
has been removed for some purpose. 

Shear bracket (100327) Plate 25 is fastened to the 
latch ring by two shear bracket screws (15278) Plate 
25 and also held in place by two dowel pins (6674) 
so whenever it becomes necessary to remove the brack- 
et one can always feel secure that it will go back in its 
same position. When replacing the bracket see that 
there is no dirt or substance of any kind between the 
bracket and the latch ring and do not forget to tighten 
the bracket screws. A loose bracket or one tilted in 
any way will cause no end of trouble. 

The shear bracket acts as a wrap yarn guide. The 
inside, bottom or any part of the shear bracket that 
the wrap yarns ‘come in contact with must be smooth, 
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free from nicks and burrs so that the fibers of the 
wrap yarns are not broken or the yarns fuzzed. 

On the left outer side of the shear bracket are the 
yarn guide pin (11980) Plate 25, auxiliary yarn clamp 
(200455), yarn clamp (11978), fixed shear blade 
(200067), and the movable shear blade (200066). When 
having difficulty with the yarns not getting under the 
yarn clamp so that it can be sheared off when making 
the yarn changes, check the following: the outer edge 
of the shear bracket, guide pin auxiliary yarn clamp, 
yarn clamp, and the fixed shear blade. 


Machine Parts Must Be Smooth 


Make sure that the outer edge of the shear bracket 
is not burred or nicked. The least obstruction will 
hinder the yarn or silk, especially those yarns that do 
not have very much tension, from getting under the 
clamp and between the blades. 

The yarn guide pin should extend out to the edge 
of the shear bracket. A pin that is short will allow 
the yarn to go over it instead of under, thus making 
imperfect yarn changes. It is necessary that 
this pin should be smooth and free from all nicks and 
burrs. 

The auxiliary yarn clamp plate (200456) Plate 25 
should be smooth and have no sharp edges. The front 
of the plate should be beveled in order that the varns 
will slide under it easily, and the bottom of the plate 
should rest evenly on the bracket. It is this auxiliary 
plate that holds the remaining yarns that are out of 
action when making the yarn changes, and prevents 
their getting out from under the main yarn clamp 
when the clamp is raised during the yarn changes. 

The lower end of the yarn clamp stud (300310) 
Plate 25 should be flush with the bottom of the shear 
bracket so that the wrap yarns will slide smoothly 
along the bottom of the bracket and not get caught 
on the lower end of the stud, causing the wrap yarns 
to become damaged. 

The yarn clamp should fit on the yarn clamp stud 
so that it does not bind, but so it will rise and fall 
easily; the bottom of the clamp should rest evenly on 
the shear bracket in order that it will hold the varn 
more securely. 

When the clamp fails to hold the yarns, causing the 
yarn to skip out at various times when making the 
changes, it may be caused by loose ends of yarn, lint, 
or dirt accumulating under the clamp after a period 
of time. Before making any adjustments on any of 
the parts pertaining to the shear bracket and clamp, 
see that no accumulation of particles is under the 
clamp. 

The yarn clamp spring (11977) Plate 25 is heid 
down onto the yarn clamp by the yarn clamp stud col- 
lar (300067). More or less tension can be placed on 
the yarn clamp by lowering or raising the collar. 

The yarn clamp stud collar should be fastened to 
the stud with the head of the yarn clamp stud coltar 
screw (15332) Plate 25 facing toward the rear. Do 
not fasten the collar onto the stud so the head of the 
screw will be towards the needles, as it is likely to 
come in contact with the needles that are raised when 
making the heel or toe, causing the needles to become 
damaged and cause a very’ serious smash-up. 


also 
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The yarn clamp should be raised high enough when 
making the yarn changes to allow the yarn or yarns 
that are withdrawn to get under the yarn clamp easily. 


Setting the Shear Blades 


The fixed shear blade should rest or set tightly on 
the shear bracket and the point of the blade should 
extend nearly to the edge of the bracket, and not to 
the edge or not beyond the edge. It is important that 
this blade should be right. If the point of the blade 
is raised or extends just the least bit beyond the edge 
of the shear bracket it will hinder the yarn from go- 
ing over the blade. A raised fixed shear blade may 
be caused by the blade being loose on the fixed shear 
blade stud (300260) Plate 25, or by the fixed shear 
blade setscrew (15243) not being drawn tight enough. 

The movable shear blade is held against the fixed 
shear blade by the shear blade spring (11979) Plate 
25. The spring should be strong enough so that the 
movable blade will be held close to the fixed blade in 
order to get the best results in shearing off the yarn. 

Dull shear blades will prevent the yarn from be- 
ing sheared off clean. They can be sharpened very 
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readily on a fine emery wheel. 

The adjustments for raising and lowering the mov- 
able shear blade are made with the shear operating 
collars (6924) Plate 24 and the shear link stop collar 
(10294). The upper operating collar also controls the 
raising of the yarn clamp. When the proper adjust- 
ments of the collars have been made, fasten the collar 
screws securely to avoid having to do the job again. 

Enough tension should be placed on the shear op- 
erating lever spring (300088) Plate 24 so that the 
movable blade will close when the thrust bar drops off 
the drum cams. The shear operating lever spring col- 
lar (10294) Plate 24 is adjustable so that the required 
tension can be put on the spring. 

The simplest way to remove the shear bracket for 
inspection is to remove the upper shear operating col- 
lar, loosen the shear operating lever setscrew, swing 
the lever upward so as to clear the operating rod, then 
withdraw the lever along with the stud from the shear 
bracket. Remove the two shear bracket screws and lift 
the bracket up from the dowel pins. By this procedure 
there will be less parts to assemble when replacing the 
shear bracket. 
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Stockings Knit on 
Coarse Gauge Machines 


Some causes of stockings es thant out when knitted 
on coarser gauge machines than the machines are 
intended for . . a ee 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6814” would like to 
know what causes full-fashioned fabric to pop out as 
he calls it in 3-thread stockings knitted on coarser 
gauge machines; his question appeared on page 111 
of May 1938 CoTTON. What he calls “popping 
out” I take it as meaning that the fabric breaks out 
in holes when boarded or when the wearer puts on a 
stocking. 

I find in knitting 3-thread hosiery on coarser gauge 
machines that the trade demands that the stockings 
have the same appearance as a stocking knitted on 
finer gauge machines, though it wants a cheap stock- 
ing. To try to obtain such a stocking the usual pro- 
cedure is to knit the stockings very tight, or in other 
words, increase the number of courses per inch over 
the number of courses per inch when making a 3- 
thread stocking on a finer gauge machine. 

As most of the coarse gauge machines are old and 
worn as far as needles, sinkers and dividers, and 
knocking-over bits are concerned, many of these parts 
are rough or nicked. A knitter is only limited as to 
the number of courses that can be knitted into a 3- 
thread stocking made on a coarser gauge machine, 
and when constructing a stocking of this type or style 
he must be guided by the age and condition of the 
machine. If a 3-thread stocking is knitted too tight 
for the machine, any roughness whatsoever will break 
some of the filaments of the silk thread and this later 


causes holes to break out in the fabric. 

In getting a coarse gauge machine ready to knit 
a 3-thread stocking, the first thing one should do is to 
polish the needles, sinkers and dividers, and the knock- 
ing-over bits to make sure that there is no roughness 
im these parts that might cause the fabric to cut. The 
next thing is to re-adjust the catch bar motion, the 
presser motion, and the needle motion so that the fab- 
ric is knitted without undue pressure on these parts. 

In other words, set the machine so the stitches will 
be clear and even and the fabric will knock-over and 
not load up. A 3-thread stocking does not need as 
much catch bar pressure, knocking over, or press as 
when making a heavier weight stocking on coarse ma- 
chines. By doing this, if there is any roughness the 
fact that pressure has been taken off these motions 
will help to avoid the cutting of filaments of the 


thread. 
Holes Caused by Degumming 


Holes breaking out in fabric, especially in fine 
thread stockings, is sometimes caused in the degum- 
ming operation in a dyehouse, and I have known 
where holes in stockings have occurred by using a so- 
lution too powerful for the degumming operation. 
Cases of this kind are rare but I bring this to the 
contributor’s attention so that he can investigate this 
one cause to help him to solve his trouble. 

I have found that holes breaking out in fabric is 
generally caused by some roughness in the knitting 
machines and when the holes are breaking out in a 
style made on several machines instead of only one 
machine, usually I find that the cause for this is that 
the stocking is being knitted with too many courses 
per inch for the particular type or gauge of machine 
and by taking out some courses per inch the trouble 
usually disappears. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6865 











“FLATTERING SHAPELINESS”...““FULL OF ALLURE’... 
are some of the Ways manutacturers describe 


their lines of hosiery. Thev are accurate desi rip- 











; tlons—as women who use these stockings agree, 

Indeed. it Is difficult tO exavverate in Writing 

of the lustrous sheerness and alluring texture of 

womens hosiery as it 1s being produced today 

n by many manufacturers. Each year brings new 

improvements in gages, strength and weights. 

Better quality at lower cost 1s the expected 

thing. Naturally. finer needles are in demand to 

7 meet the rising standards of production. That 
is why so many of the most progressive mulls are 
turning to lTorringtons. the machine-made needles 

‘ with the extra fine machine tinish and temper, 
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TORRINGTON MNeeclles and Sinkers 





j 
0 replied... 


“BETTER TEMPER’ 
when asked > Why Do 


You Use Torringtons? 


T 18 a well known fact that Torrington 
_ Needles are preferred by many leading 
knitting mills. The reasons behind this pref- 
erence were brought to light dramatically in 








a recent survey conducted by an indepen- 
dent research organization. One of the ques- 
tions asked a group of Torrington Needle 
users was, ““Why do you use Torringtons?” 
9% of this group replied, ““We use them 


because they have ‘BETTER TEMPER.’”’ 


Kven though other reasons, such as “‘best 





results”’...“‘most uniform’’...‘‘proved best” 
... smooth finish’ were given for using 
Torringtons, it is highly significant that so 
ee ae many should give “‘better temper” as the 
BETTER TEMPER means that users have ‘ e 

reason for their preference. It means that 


found that Torrington Needles possess ‘ ye : 
the finer temper of Torrington Needles is 


just the right degree of “‘spring” or “give” 
and a complete uniformity of dimensions appreciated by a growing number of knit- 
which makes for long life and smooth, ters throughout the industry. 

efficient operation in knitting machines. | When you consider that Torringtons are 
not only machine-tempered but machine- 
finished and tested— machine-made entirely 
—it is easy to understand why Torrington 





users are so enthusiastic in their approval. 


THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
Established 186¢ 
nt Ave., Phila., Pa. 


~ 


‘. ~ 

es ow. +} troaeatr ctor v 
ng ‘) J ; [ + . St L< us Ny 
Reandix Bida |! s Angeles, Ca f 


137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 
i. MILL MEN’S REASONS FOR PREFERRING : Factories at: Torrington, Conn range, Mass. Upper 
— * beer since — spre ie teed ' Bedford, Quebec Toventry Ind Aachen, Germany 


TORRINGTON NEEDLES 


Proved Best » « kOe Ae High Quality... 12.5% 
Best Service > eee U, Better Temper.... 9.0% 
Best Results ae Ce by Last Longer 

Most Uniform . 14.3° Kconomy sessed. ee 
Best Made >.6%, Smooth Finish 2.3% 
Most Satisfactory 2.5% Miscellaneous. ....11.4% 


Many of the knitting mill executives surveyed gave 

more than one reason under the above « lassification for 
rre " , . rr . + 

preferring Torrington Needles. As a result, the figures Knitters prefer Torrington Needles because they are 


he entire list total more thar 100‘. - °2 rr. : °2 : . 
for t ieee consistently more uniform. This uniformity is the 


result of years of painstaking work in the develop- 











ment of special machine methods of manufacture. 


TORRINGTON ( - / 
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Corroded Needles on Full-Fashioned Machines 


A’ INQUIRY from a full-fashioned hesiery mill 
that may be of interest to other knitters was re- 
cently received by the editors of COTTON: “We are en- 
closing a few full-fashioned needles which you will 
note are badly corroded, and we would be most ap- 
preciative if you could give us some information as 
to what might be the cause of this corrosion. The 
corrosion did not take place over the entire machine 
as approximately six sections were free from it. 
Would there at any time during the processing of the 
silk, previously to knitting, be a strong acid or alkali 
used which, if not properly removed from the silk, 
would cause this corrosion?” 


The samples of needles were sent to two full- 
fashioned hosiery men along with the foregoing in- 
quiry, and their answers are contained herewith as 
follows: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It looks very much as though the soaking of the 
silk used in this instance is at fault. The pH value 
of the conditioned silk, if not within a desired band, 
will cause corrosion of the sinkers and needles, such 
as these appear to be. 

In our own plant we keep this band within the 
limits of pH 8 to 9.5. We find that any higher values 
than 9.5, such as pH 10 or more, will cause this cor- 
rosion, as this is too alkaline; on the other hand 
lower values than 7 produce an acid effect which 
naturally would also give trouble along these same 
lines. 

I suggest that your inquirer have his silk ana- 
lyzed by a competent firm which specializes in soak- 
ing oils. He need send only a small amount of each 
of the various counts used on this machine. A quar- 
ter of an inch depth of yarn on each cone would be 
sufficient for them to make the test. I would not 
suggest sending the silk to his own throwster for ob- 
vious reasons. 

This man might also have a small quantity of his 
trough water analyzed for pH value as this some- 
times will cause the silk value to change sufficiently 
to create a problem. It has been my experience that 
generally the welt yarn is at fault, rather than the 
boot yarn. Usually this count is heavier than the 
rest and in an effort to make it hygroscopic enough 
to take moisture under any condition, the pH value 
has been raised to an injurious degree. 

Certain outside conditions will also cause corro- 
sion of the needles, though quite unlikely if plenty 
of good needle oil is used directly on the needles 
while the machine is standing idle. I am citing an 
instance where this actually occurred: The windows 
of a knitting room had been washed over the week- 
end, using ammonia in the water together with soap 
for quick cleaning. The fumes from this solution 
were sufficiently strong enough to corrode the nee- 
dles almost immediately and much difficulty was 
encountered the following Monday from this source. 

The use of two important items cannot be stressed 
sufficiently in a knitting room to prevent any such 


condition as corrosion of needles and sinkers. Num- 
ber one is the application of a good solvent to the 
needles occasionally which will remove any deposits 
from the silk, such as gum residue or soaking solu- 
tions. Number two is the use of a high grade needle 
oil. A needle oil that has adhering qualities is pre- 
ferable. In my opinion, this should be a compound 
oil* as some of the light mineral oils will run off 
the needles too rapidly and not afford the necessary 
protection against rust. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6928 
+ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It would be almost impossible to definitely place 
responsibility for the cause of corrosion on full- 
fashioned needles as shown by samples submitted 
with your inquiry. 

We would be disposed to take a definite position 
that the corrosion was not caused by acid or alkali 
used in processing the silk previous to knitting, that 
is, as related to silk throwing. It is possible that 
some acid solution used in the emulsion troughs on 
the knitting machine is responsible for the trouble. 


The very fact that the corrosion is not noticeable 
on the entire machine, and six sections of the ma- 
chine are free from the condition is sufficient evi- 
dence that the trouble is not coming from the throws- 
ter, but is one of local condition. It could, of course, 
be argued that the same knitting solution is being 
used over the entire machine. This could be possible 
and still have trouble of acid developing in some of 
the troughs while others remained neutral or slight- 
ly on the alkaline side. A careful acid test of all 
the heads on the machine might develop this very 
condition. 


There are many things which can cause trouble 
as shown by samples submitted, most outstanding be- 
ing acid solution in knitting troughs, acid in lubri- 
cating oils, and acid condition of operator on the 
machine, whose very touch may blacken or corrode 
all bright parts on the machine. We feel quite cer- 
tain if careful check-up is made along the line of 
the foregoing suggestions that the trouble can be 
isolated as a local one, and probably entirely cor- 
rected or at least greatly improved. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6927 

*The use of a compound oil or a straight run mineral 
oil has long been a debatable subject among mill men. The 
opinion as expressed here is that of “‘CONTRIBUTOR NO 

6928". For other discussions of compound or straight run 

mineral oil on textile machinery, see 1938 file of COTTON: 


May page 128, June page 97, July page 87, and August 
page 80.—THE EDITORS. 


—_—§oo—— 


What is more important than anything else in this 
country in my opinion, is keeping the roads of oppor- 
tunity open so that our sons and their sons can always 
reap the reward of meritorious service. — Glenn 
Gardiner. 

A man is known by the company he keeps from 
keeping. 
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Cleaning Moistening Troughs 
By William T. Leggis 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 120 of the June 1938 issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6813” asked how other mills man- 
age to keep the moistening troughs of the knitting 
machines clean from the gummy deposits; this has 
brought up a problem which all full-fashioned hosiery 
mills will experience sooner or later. 

Previous to the advent of direct knitting silks, this 
problem was not so serious because even though the 
gummy deposits did build up, they did so very slowly, 
and usually a change of felts would correct the entire 
matter. At most the troughs had to be removed for 
cleaning once each year. Direct knitting silks, how- 
ever, are necessarily treated with greater quantities 
of soaking reagents, oils and alkalis, in order to soft- 
en the silk gums and make the fibers very hygroscopic, 
so that during their fleeting passage through the mois- 
tening trough, the threads completely wet out and 
become plastic. enabling the stitch forming mechan- 
isms of the knitting machine to 
produce a uniformly knit fabrie. 


ture of light oil and kerosene. The moistening trough 
and porcelain eyelets cannot be cleaned in this manner. 
It has been our experience to find it necessary to 
remove the troughs for cleaning. Therefore we ar- 
ranged to have all our troughs fitted with metal brack- 
ets which enabled the troughs to be removed from the 
machine very easily. Cleaning of the troughs was tak- 
en off the hands of the knitters, and delegated to a 
knitting-room odd job man, whose duty it was to sys- 
tematically go through the entire mill cleaning mois- 
tening troughs. In order not to interfere seriously 
with the knitters production, 4 spare troughs (suffi- 
cient for 8 knitting heads) were substituted for 4 dirty 
troughs on the knitting machine. The man whose job 
it was to clean the troughs, helped the knitter with the 
installation of the troughs and the re-threading of the 
silk yarns. In this manner the knitter lost practically 
no time. We found out soon enough that hand clean- 
ing of the troughs was practically impossible. We 
therefore rigged up a barrel 

connected with a steam and wa- 






































This treatment, comparatively ~Senatner’ ter line as shown in the accom- 
drastic, as compared to the old- panying diagram. The barrel 
er methods of treating silk, in yin Ls LNE. was set upon a stand and fitted 
addition to rendering the silk with a faucet at the bottom, to 
gums hygroscopic and plastic, : enable the liquor to be with- 
also partially solubilizes' the + drawn when it was no longer fit 
gums, as a result of which a aden 4. to be reused. The gummy 
small percentage of the gums, San I troughs were submerged in the 
as well as some of the soaking | | barrel and approximately % per 
ingredients, are dissolved from ae + cent of a strong alkali, such as 
the threads as they pass BEING 4 tri-sodium phosphate, sodium 
through the moistening troughs. CLEANED ) 7 carbonate, or caustic soda, add- 
Even though the percentage of ; AS " ed to the barrel. The liquor was 
the solubilized gums and oils is : ever. —- then brought to a boil and kept 
slight, there is built up a suffi- : OR a, at the boil for approximately 45 
ciently large concentration over 7 | minutes. The troughs were then 
a period of months, to coat the j 4 lifted out of the liquor and 
sides and porcelain eyelets of = rinsed clean with a cold water 
the troughs with a slimy deposit ne. weviiene hosing. This treatment com- 
which is very difficult, if not a pletely removed all the gummy 
impossible, to remove by a hand deposits and left the troughs 


cleaning, whether the trough 
is left on the knitting machine, or removed. 

The gummy deposit within the trough itself causes 
little trouble if the glass rods and felts are kept clean. 
The serious difficulty arises when the porcelain eye- 
lets become clogged with the gummy deposit, which 
dries to a hard horny substance. This deposit builds 
up to such an extent that the free passage of the silk 
yarns through the porcelain eyelets is impeded suf- 
ficiently to cause enough drag upon the yarns to vary 
knitting tensions, and even in extreme cases to cause 
press-offs. It is true that the gummy deposits also 
build up on the tension rings, snappers and car- 
rier tubes. However these parts of the machine are 


easily accessible to the knitter and can easily be cleaned 
weekly or biweekly with cloth and brush using a mix- 


and..porcelain eyelets in a clean 
spotless condition. The liquor in the barrel may 
be re-used for a great many troughs, until it be- 
comes so dirty that it must be replaced with a clean 
solution. The faucet at the bottom of the barrel 
facilitates the removal of the dirty liquors. 

The cleaned troughs are in turn installed on the 
knitting machine and 4 more dirty ones removed. 
Utilizing this system we are able to cover our entire 
mill with a negligible loss in production. It has been 
our experience to find it necessary to clean our troughs 
every six months. The cleaning time of course will 
vary in different mills depending upon the type of 
soaking used for the silk. 

I would be interested to hear how other mills man- 
age this problem. 
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TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 





KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery And Underwear Industries Produce More During First Six 
Months Than Year Ago—Anklets A Feature—Rush Demand 
For Lightweights And Polo Shirts Continues—Swimsuits 
Cleaned Up Well—Full-Fashioned Prices Remain 
For July-August—Retail Sales Fair 


Philadelphia, July 15, 1939 


ONTINUANCE of the present $6.25 to $6.35 base price for women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery until September 1 was seen when Julius Kayser 
& Co., which previously had been quoting to June 30 at previous prices, 
made such an announcement, saying its prices would be continued through 


July and August. 


This means since silk has not remained weak that 


hosiery mill profits may be somewhat small during this time depending 
on how much, if any, low priced silk is held. Not many in Philadelphia 


have this. 


Many are dubious assuming silk remains where it is that 


advances will be made September 1 but some expect 15c per dozen in- 


creases then. 
spurt and decided comeback. 


Underwear of the cotton knitted types is enjoying a nice 
Styling and other details are reasons in 


this and the present spurt and shortage of supplies of lightweight goods 
means that probably the coming season will also be active although manu- 


facturers do not have a large amount of heavyweight business. 


Anklets 


are a feature with production making new increases each month. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


market 





A feature of the wholesale 
this month has been the relatively good 
demand for better grades of half-hose 
which some jobbers now assert is in a 
position than the low-end 
A few cheap 
very active but most 
knitters report that demand is dull. 
Production of men’s half-hose during 
May was smaller than during the same 
month a year previous. During the 
first five months of this year produc- 
tion of this type hose was also consid- 
erably under the same five months in 
1938 but some feel that the fall will be 
better than the same season of a year 
ago because makers of wool lines have 


stronger 
merchandise. 
half-hose are 


lines of 


heen more active on yarn buying to 
date than a year ago for the same 
lines. Crew socks in loud colors are a 
good number at present and jobbers 
feel that the elastic short socks will 
become active not only as at present 


for warm weather wear but that it wiil 
become year-around for some men that 
like the short sock better than regula- 
tion types. Elastic tops are making 
wide gains this vear. 


Full-Fashioned 


Shipments of full-fashioned women’s 
hosiery during the first five months of 
this year were larger than for any 
similar period in the history of the in- 
dustry, totaling 17,174,485 dozen pairs 
compared with 16,392,985 in previous 


vear over the same months. Demand 


this month has been seasonally off, 
there being no attempt by retailers to 
buy ahead to beut price 
changes, and most are continuing care- 
ful inventory policies. Manufacturers 
here have operating about half 


time waiting for demand to pick up, 


possible 


been 


as they do not pile up stocks of goods 
for retailers to buy cheaply any more. 
Retail demand for these lines has been 
fair, slightly ahead of the same month 
last vear but not as good as it Was a 
month back by any means. 
up somewhat at retail 

branded June 1 increase of 35 cents per 
this is not the 
Mills are not reaching for 


Prices are 
due to the 
dozen but reason 
for the lull. 





Courtesy Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


silk but are pursuing a conservative 
attitude toward this commodity, most 
that if any 


toward a slightly lower 


feeling changes do come 
these will be 
The outlook for August 


level, and on 


is regurded as good from the stand 
point of volume but smaller mills here 
want more money for their goods be- 
ginning September 1 and hope branded 


firms take the lead in doing so. 


Seamless 
ae ain 
anklets 


highlight of the seamless mar 


been the active demand for 


and children’s lines although 
shipments of women’s seamless stock- 
ings have been large and better than a 
beth fer the 
Which statistics are available and also 
for the first tive 
compared with 

The anklets con- 
tinues to expand although had 
predicted that the saturaticn point had 
One Knitter is now fea- 


vear ago last month on 
months of the 
the first 


market for 


vear 
five 1953S 
months. 
SOTLEe 


been reached. 


turing anklets as all-year sellers in- 


stead of warm weather items. The 
popular price ranges on anklets are 
from 10 eents to 2D cents with mer- 


cerized yarns used in a large portion 
of the output. Mercerizers state that 


varn shipments to anklet makers have 
outlets for 
this to 
business in 


been one of their best 


and they expect con- 
tinue. Duplicate 
children’s hosiery has been very good. 
that 


above the 


months 


spring 


ILnitters feel if wages and hours 


are raised present level ad- 


vances will have to come in the cheap- 


er seamless lines for next spring. 


Underwear 


Underwear manufacturers have been 


enjoying an above-normal volume of 


business all year and this is more 


Inarked at present with a late seuson 


spurt in lightweights and sport gar 


nents, keeping numerous plants from 


heavier garments for fall. 
There is no question now but that un 
able to Keep 


swinging on 
derwear knitters will be 
up their activity although the pressure 
for nearby shipment will abate some as 

light- 
been a 


interest in 
This 

knit 
their 


soon as the retail 


weights tapers off. has 


food season for mens’ briefs. nu 


merous plants enjoving largest 


season in these, and now more under- 


wear mills are becoming style con- 


sclous SO? thiut for 1o40) underwear will 























UP GOES PRODUCTION... 


DOWN GO COSTS! 


Hosiery mill cuts power costs 70%, drops 
thread breakage 28°, boosts production 
12%, with modern electric drives 


In a Pennsylvania hosiery mill, a power survey 
was followed by the decision to buy power in 
order to release steam for plant processes. A 
substantial investment in new boilers was 
saved ...and power costs cut from about 4c 
to 1.2c per kwh. 


Drive equipment was changed from direct 
current to 126 Westinghouse 2 hp a-c motors, 
which run 20 days a month, 24 hours a day. 
Spindle lubrication at high speed is a problem, 
so with recording ammeters they constantly 


Westinghouse 


check variations in load due to incorrect lubri- 
cation, and make adjustments accordingly. 


By the change-over, and by carefully watch- 
ing operating conditions, they have reduced 
load 11%, cut thread breakage 28%, and 
boosted production 12%. 


A power survey may disclose similar chances 
for savings in your plant. Westinghouse en- 
gineers will gladly co-operate. See your local 
office or, write Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Dept. 7-N. 


J -90205 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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Born and bred for textile service 






Westinghouse products and application experience save 
thousands of dollars every year for many textile mills. Get 






the benefit of Westinghouse savings in your mill. 









NEW : .« « Loom switch — indicat- NEW - »« « Lint-free Motor, STOPS OUTAGES - « « Nofuze 
ing handle shows on, off, tripped... specially designed for textile service. circuit breaker eliminates production 
lifetime calibration of tripping unit. Smooth, slick windings, unobstructed delays due to fuse outages. Saves many 


‘““De-ion’’ Arc Quenchers, air path, permanently sealed bearings. times its cost. 
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EFFICIEN T— QUIET ara akneintodt deliver 96% PROVED . . .:Loom motor noes stands up under vibra- 


to 98% of high speed motor efficiency for slow speed drives. tion . . . capacity to break in new looms... eliminates 
Ultra-quiet because of new accuracy in gear manufacture. lubrication grief from wicking of oil by lint. 
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be styled in probably the most modern 
manner in its history. These mills real- 
ize they can get back lost markets if 
they will only offer new things to the 
user and examples are seen in the knit 
briefs and sport shirts, polo shirts and 
other types. The higher cotton and 
yarn market is also giving buyers of 
coods the idea of getting fall goods in 
earlier, but they find many mills tied 
up with lightweights so that is as yet 


impossible. 


Outerwear 


The late season rush in bathing-suits, 
while not by any means confined to 
knitted types, has helped knitters, and 
spinners of worsted yarns have shipped 
to such mills later this season than 
ever before. Fall business in sweaters 
for men’s and boys’ lines is expanding 
early and makers of infants’ wear have 
Women’s sweaters have 


been buying. 
been draggy and their yarn purchases 
for fall have not been heavy. 


Hosiery Ship- 
ments Hit New 
High This Year 


With a gain in May over last year, 
hosiery shipments during the first five 
months of 1939 rose to 55,354,720 doz- 
en pairs as compared with 51,338,720 
dozen pairs in the same period last 
year. According to a report of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, only half-hose and woolen goods 
fell behind a year ago. An increase 
of approximately 800,000 dozen pairs in 
full-fashioned goods over the first five 
months of last year is recorded while 
anklets including slacks went even fur- 
ther ahead by increasing nearly 4,000,- 
OOO dozen pairs over a year ago. The 
report for the first five months indi- 
cates that probably a new shipment 
record in women’s full-fashioned goods 
will he reached this year notwithstand- 
ing the curtailment of May and June. 

The report also calls attention to the 
growing popularity of anklets but in 
this connection it should be noted that 
in this classification are included men’s 
slacks. The latter type of goods are, 
along with anklets, proving a market 
sensation. Hosiery jobbers in Phila- 
delphia report that while men’s slacks 
sold well a year ago it was nothing 
compared with the movement of such 
goods this year. The popularity of this 
type goods began in the South and the 
West and was late reaching New York 
and Philadelphia but now that it is 
here consumers in these important dis- 
tricts are accepting them very favor- 
ably. In this connection there are re 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’s market correspondent. ) 
Philadelphia, July 15, 1939 


@ Textile manufacturers, along with many other lines, feel that a 
new “appeasement” policy by the Administration is essential if we are 
to have any major improvement in business, but at the same time they 
admit that with Government spending coming to the fore again this may 
be the cause of fair conditions during the balance of the year. The 
average consumer has money to spend and goods that sell in the lower 
brackets to fit such purses will go in large volume for the remaining 
months of the year. 

Commodities are not expected to change much but will be firm. Silk 
has a sinking spell but it has now hardened again so that those who 
were looking for very cheap silk are making new predictions, somewhat 
higher than before. But the previous advice that hand-to-mouth buying 
of silk is yet desirable holds. Cotton is firm and planting of a new crop 
is the smallest in almost twenty years and yet there are no signs of a 
run-a-way price movement in that commodity. Rayon is firm but no 
immediate price changes are being made while in wool there has been 
a steady to strong tone. Commodities when advanced too fast become 
quiet and gradually slip back close to the former level. 

Textile manufacturers, confronted with paying higher wages under 
the Federal law this fall are thereby faced with a rather stable com- 
modity market, with a higher labor cost but great consumer resistance 
to higher retail prices. This means that while volume may be satis- 
factory for the last half of the year profits will be large only in a very 
few spots and marginal producers of textiles may see losses. 

There has been this summer a shortage of some seasonal lines such 
as lightweight underwear and polo shirts but the same knitters say they 
have as yet little ahead for the next season so that this may mean that 
for fall goods retailers and jobbers may delay coverage until the last 
minute, rather than plan their needs and buy ahead. This type coverage 
makes it less profitable for the manufacturer. A seasonal rush may give 
some a false idea as to the future and many feel the rush in a few lines 
will not prove the average situation for fall. 

Yet on the basis of the first six months underwear manufacturers 
can be assured of fairly good business so far as volume goes for the 
remainder of the year. Volume has been ahead of normal. In hosiery 
the first five months showed a larger shipment than for the same period 
in any year but with increases especially noticeable in women’s full- 
fashioned, anklets, women’s seamless and children’s lines. These are 
expected to continue to show gains for the coming months also but 
the fact that full-fashioned hosiery prices were not advanced for July- 
August made profits smaller for mills that owned only high priced s‘lk. 

Under these conditions knit goods manufacturers should continue a 
“safe and sane” policy for the season in buying commodities or yarns 
and also in making goods for stock. 





ports that makers of wool half-hose for 
men plan to take advantage of this 
popularity of slacks and will produce 


Cireuit Court’s ruling. 





and then the case will undoubtedly go 
to the Supreme Court regardless of the 
Attorneys for 


quite a few numbers of wool slacks but the hosiery union and for the 


Philadelphia wholesale firms do not be- 
lieve this part of the country will con- 
tinue their use in view of the extreme 
temperatures experienced during recent 
winters. 


Circuit Court 


Holds Hearing in 
Apex Case 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia on June 19 re- 
served decision in the appeal of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, Branch No. 1, from the jury ver- 
dict of $712.000 awarded to the Apex 
Hosiery Co. for damages done to its 
plant, machinery and business during 
the sit-down strike in 1937. In view of 
the court recessing for the summer it 
is not believed that any decision will 
be forthcoming in this case until fall 


made their chief argument the conten- 
tion that the anti-trust laws under 
which the Federal District Court’s 
verdict was brought in, should not ap- 
ply to labor unions. Counsel for the 
CIO asked that the Circuit Court “ra- 
tionalize” the rulings of the Supreme 
Court and asked that the court decide 
that labor should be exempt from the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. 
Attorneys of the union declared that 
if the Apex decision were upheld it 
would set a precedent by which em- 
ployers could invoke the anti-trust laws 
in all future strikes. They claim that 
the remedy for the damage to the 
Apex was in the State Courts and not 
in the Federal Courts. Counsel for 
the Apex company cited numerous in- 
Stances to sustain his position that the 
invasion of the plant without the re- 
quest of the employees was a clear vio- 
lation of the Sherman law. He point- 
ed out that just before the strike be- 
gan in 1937 there were only eight 
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WILDMAN 


MULTIPLE FEED 
RIB MACHINE 





because when this modern 16-feed 
machine replacesan8-feed machine, 
production steps up 100%, both in 
volume and pattern variety. 


because it means sensible economy, 
adding only 36% to power and only 
30% to capital—with the same floor 
space. 


because its simplicity assures 
trouble-free operation, ease of main- 
tenance while giving splendid prod- 
uct improvement. 


Write today for descriptive literature 
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‘WILDMAN MANUFACTURING Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Photo by John C. Fonville of CoTTon. 


Above is seen the new community center located at Valdese, N. C., 
sponsored by the Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills of Valdese and con- 


tributed to by other mills and business institutions of the city. 


It is one 


of the most complete institutions of its kind in the South, costing about 


$90,000, and erected as a memor‘al to the late Francis Garrou. 


It has 


swimming pool, bad minton and tennis courts, baseball diamond, indoor 
basketball court with folding seats on the sidelines to seat 700 people, 


pool tables, reading room, and showers. 


Membership is not confined 


to m:ll employees, though the mill assumes half the cost of membership 


of the operatives, which is one dollar per month. 


the social center of Valdese. 


It has already become 


Employing a full-time secretary, J. M. 


Chambers, a former Y. M. C. A. official, Francis Garrou Memorial Hall 


is a sincere tribute to the memory of a pioneer hosiery manufacturer 


of the South. 





members in the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers from the Apex 
plant. He stressed the illegal acts 
committed during the sit-down and 
pointed out that the Wagner law states 
that industrial strife tends to affect or 
burden interstate commerce and ar- 
gued that if the labor law itself says 
this then the seizure of a plant by a 
labor union stopping the shipment of 
85 per cent of its production in inter- 
state commerce, it is a burden, an in- 
terference or an obstruction of inter- 
state commerce. 

One of the highlights of the hear- 
which consumed an entire day. 
was the sharp attack of counsel for the 
ClO upon the United States Supreme 
Court for what he regarded as “con- 
tradictory” rulings which are “impos- 
sible to rationalize” in their present 
state for labor to know whether it is 
“in or out” of the trust law supervi- 
sion. It was at this point that one of 
the Circuit Court Justices asked the 
labor attorney whether he was in ef- 
fect asking the Circuit Court to re- 
verse the Supreme Court and the at- 
torney replied, “I would be very glad 
if this court would reverse itself.” He 
said neither CIO nor any other sin- 
cere labor union would condone the un- 
lawful acts shown by the records of 
the Apex case but he added Apex’s 
remedy was in the State Courts and 
not in the Federal Courts under the 
Sherman Act. Some in the industry 
feel the Apex decision will probably be 
reversed either in the Circuit Court or 
the Supreme Court because it estab- 
lishes a precedent which might flood 
the Federal Courts with anti-trust 
law suits against labor unions in a 


ing 
inf, 


large number of strike cases. 


Full-Fashioned 


Prices Retained 


Julius Kayser & Co.. taking the lead 
among the branded full-fashioned con- 
cerns, advised retailers that the com- 
pany would extend present prices on 
hosiery through July and August not- 
withstanding the fact it and others 
have not been able to purchase silk at 
a price to justify this. It had been 
hoped by many in the trade that a 
further rise on branded goods of 15 
cents a dozen, to $6.50, would be put 
into effect as of July 1, but manufac- 
turers evidently felt internal conditions 
in the market did not warrant this. 
Jobbers have been reporting that ho- 
siery was coming on the market freely 
notwithstanding the curtailment talk 
and several declared that they could 
buy low-end goods in the gray at about 
the same price as about a year ago. It 
is believed this situation in unbranded 
goods was a factor in causing branded 
houses to maintain their June 1 prices. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
standard branded numbers were not 
changed there will be upward price 
movements in some of the heavier and 
also in some of the higher priced num- 
bers of several branded concerns, in 
general making them conform more 
closely with advances made on such 
types by Kayser a month ago. With 
branded firms maintaining their June 
1 prices this means that manufacturers 
of unbranded will find it difficult to put 
important price advances into effect 
during these two months. 


- 
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Berkshire Knit- 
ting Asks NLRB 


to Dismiss Order 


Faced with the possibility of re-in- 
stating 300 former employees who went 
on strike October 1, 1936, and distrib- 
uting $1,000,000 in back pay, Berkshire 
Knitting Mills of Reading, Pa., on July 
13 filed a 312-page brief with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board at Wash- 
ington, D. C. It asked that an order 
finding the company guilty of unfair 
labor practices be dismissed. In this 
case the hosiery union alleges violation 
of the Wagner Act in refusing to per- 
mit the employees to bargain collec- 
tively and in opposing unionization of 
its plant. The mill’s brief was illus- 
trated with photographs of how the lie- 
down picketers blocked the entrance to 
the mill, a display of jars of oil simi- 
lar to the kind thrown through the 
windows of employees who did not 
strike, scenes of the massed picketing 
in front of the mill, damage to the 
automobile of an employee and the 
damage to the finishing plant by the 
use of explosives. 

In its brief Berkshire contended 
that there is no substantial evidence 
in the record to show that the com- 
pany dominated and interfered with 
the administration of the association. 
William M. Rutter, counsel for the 
Berkshire employees’ association, filed 
a brief containing 119 exceptions. In 
its introduction Rutter declared, “If 
ever an opinion parading under the 
guise of a solemn judgment of an un- 
biased quasi-judicial body was ever 
written which more clearly demon- 
strates an inverted pyramid of kited 
facts than the present opinion of this 
board, it has been our good fortune 
never to see or hear of it.” The con- 
clusion asserted, “It is not for a mo- 
ment to be believed that this board 
read the record in this case and 
reached independent conclusions there- 
upon. The opinion and proposed or- 
der are obviously the handiwork of 
others to whom the task was delegat- 
ed.” 


Nylon Hose Pat- 
ent Makes Quality 
Control Possible 


It is believed that when the hosiery 
made from du Pont’s new Nylon yarn 
reaches the market some months hence 
it will be the subject of a quality con- 
trol policy on the part of the du Pont 


> 
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N the Union Special line of new high speed sewing 
machines, manufacturers throughout the country today 
are finding a surer . . . more economical . . . more con- 
venient solution for the ever-present problem of HOW 
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TO REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS. Instead of asking meit2se send me ing 
P ° achines | 'Mformat 
manufacturers to make a long-time investment that must 0 poole checpration about the following 
° ° ‘ ; . 00 G. : 
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sible for you to have a plant that is constantly modern 
and efficient regardless of how your production require- 
ments may change. 

Write for samples of work produced and complete de- 

scription of styles recommended for your class of work. — _ 
The coupon at the right listing some of the popular styles 
is for your convenience. 


Name 
Company 


Street 











Enlarge and Modernize 
with New Plant 

A modern, two-story brick and glass- 
brick building now under construction 
will add 20,000 square feet to the plant 
of Scholler Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of textile 
and = fin- 


Inc.. 


Bros.. 
Soaps, 
oils 


softeners, sulphonated 
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ishes. It is on Collins Street in Phila- 
The 


air-conditioned 


delphia, upper floor will house 


modern, laboratories 
equipped with latest fabric testing ap- 
paratus, and the lower floor will be de- 
voted to storage and stock rooms. The 
building he occupied about Octo- 
ber 1. 


will 





company. In view of the fact the com- 
pany owns patents covering the fabri- 
cation of hosiery as well as the yarn, 
du Pont is in a position to keep the 
quality of the hosiery on a high level 
through being able to license all con- 
suming hosiery mills. This 
uation unusual in the textile business 
and especially so in synthetic yarns. 
In addition to the expected regulation 
of quality it is possible through licens- 


is a sit- 


ing to use the patents to establish 
prices for the hosiery at wholesale, al- 
though no announcement on this point 
has been made by the du Pont com- 
pany. It is reported that Nylon has a 
service record in tests 
made in the sheerer grades that is 
without precedent. It is expected that 
: good portion of the first Nylon full- 
fashioned hosiery which the consumer 
be made from 30- 
with a 
some in 


very favorable 


be offered will 
comparable 


will 
denier and 
two-thread silk in sheerness. 
the trade believe this hosiery will re- 
tail for about $1.35 a pair for 45-gauge 
and $1.65 for 51-gauge but on this point 


yarn 


also no announcement has been made. 
In the first full vear of the new plant’s 
operation at Seaford, Del., it is expect- 
ed that enough yarn for about 4,000,- 
000 dozen stockings will be available. 
This amount of hosiery 
total of less than 10 per cent of all the 
year. It 


represents a 


full-fashioned hose sold last 
is not believed Nylon yarn is being de- 
veloped now for seamless hosiery. 


Congress Makes 
Cotton Hose 
Appropriation 


Congress has appropriated $30,000.to 
continue experiments in the manufac- 


ture of cotton hosiery. The money, in 


addition to $30,000 appropriated last 
vear, is being used by the Bureau of 
llome Economics of the Agriculture 
Department in spinning and manufac- 
turing cotton into hosiery which it is 
hoped will supplant imported - silk. 
Demonstrations seeking public opinion 
are to be made this summer before 
women’s clubs and other organizations 
with girls modeling the hosiery. This 
appropriation recalls that a year or so 
of the United States 
made efforts to popularize full-fash- 
ioned hosiery for women made from 
fine count mercerized yarns but stock- 
ings of this type for ordinary street 
wear have not as yet received wide- 
spread consumer acceptance so that 
most of those yarn producers have re- 
cently been devoting their efforts in 
the full-fashioned hosiery field to the 
sports wear 


mercerizers 


ago 


production of goods for 


where they have been well received. 


Penna. Official 
Predicts Hose 
Migration Ended 


Wage differentials and other in- 
ducements that have caused full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturers to move 
from Pennsylvania to the South even- 
tually will equalize themselves, Rich- 
ard P. Brown, Pennsylvania Secretary 
of Commerce, predicted on July 12 at 
Reading, Pa. Commenting on the ho- 
siery situation, Brown said he wished 
to study conditions preliminary to ef- 
forts by his recently created depart- 
ment to attract new industries. to 
Pennsylvania and to retain industries 
already here. He said these endeavors 
would take the form of publicity cam- 
paigns and other steps not yet decided 


upon. This condition has been devel- 


oping for a long time, he said, so that 
it cannot be countered in a_ single 
stroke. “It may take four or five years 
but I believe the effects of the advan- 
tages which have caused migration ul- 
timately will be dissipated. The wage 
differential eventually will be leveled 
trend has already 
governing 


out and this been 


started by the new law 
hours of workers in southern plants. 
Mr. Brown was informed that Textile 
Machine Works has just completed a 
$100,000 unit and contemplates con- 


struction of two more totaling $250,000. 


Phila. Hosiery 
Jobber Reorgan- 


IZes 


Re-organization of the Sullivan 
Smythfield Philadelphia, whole- 
salers of hosiery, underwear and other 
dry goods became effective July 1. All 
the assets except the premises were 
transferred to a new _ partnership 
called Sullivan’s Smythfield, formed by 
Ward and Curtin Sullivan who were 
officials in the old company, one of the 
oldest and largest of its kind in this 
city. The company had outstanding 
bank loans and other claims maturing 
on July 1 in the sum of $935,434. The 
first mortgage of $300,000 secured up- 
on the company’s property and guar- 
anteed by it was also past due. In the 
re-organization plan this mortgage was 


Co.., 


extended for a period of three years 
with interest at 4 per cent annually. 
Since the re-organization became ef- 
fective the concern has continued busi- 
ness along the lines as in the 
past and no changes in personnel have 


same 


been made. 


Rayon Welts on 
Silk Hose Used 


to Reduce Cost 


The use of rayon in the foot and 
welt of women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
is expanding and it is reported that at 
present the greatest use of rayon in 
full-fashioned hosiery is current. The 
high price of silk has been the main 
reason for this trend which has been 
accelerated by improvements made in 
the handling and dyeing of the rayon 
welt so that it is difficult to distinguish 
it from the silk in the leg. The yarns 
being most widely used at the present 
for this use are reported to be Bem- 
berg rayon and in addition manufac- 
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KNITTING and WEAVING YARNS 
12s to 45s SINGLE AND PLY 
Package Duyeing 
Cones or Tubes also 


PIONEERS IN BEAM DYEING 


BLEACHED BOTTOM YARNS A SPECIALTY 


LOLA MILLS, Inc. 


STANLEY. N. C. 


FIDELITY 
UNIVERSAL RIBBERS 


Complete Dogless 
With No Vibrating Parts 


Tabi-iadalelale [tele] (me al-feloh Mi imelin 
2%" to 44%" and from 5” to 7” 


One Piece Frame 
Elastic Laying-in, Stripers 2 & 3 Color 
3-Color Knot Tyer and Yarn Selector 


Stop Motions— 
PAU) coleatohal mmmiut-Soalolaliae] Mm cel tha ha 


Simple Construction 


Easy to Operate 
Rigid Design 


mlasleloh sal) am del elals 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knitting—Braiding—Spooling 
Pocket Creasing and Belt Loop Cutting Machines 





NEW 21, lb. cones evenly dyed in 


single packages for Knitters 
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Extra dullness. .. extra smoothness. - 


extra fine and sheer appearance. Extra 
wear from every pair... extra resistance 
to pulls and runs...extra resistance 
to unsightly water spots. These are 
the finishing touches given quality 
hosiery by DuraBond Finishes! These 


are extra values that give life to ho- 





siery, lift to sales—and make the line 


DuraBond Finished the line of least 


sales resistance! 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Sulphonated Oils, Finishes 
Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ ~ . ~ 
mt Catharines, Ontario, \ anada 
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turers have sought high tenacity vis- 
cose rayon, both of which are reported 
to be in short supply. Several rayon 
producers are working on new yarns to 
be adapted for hosiery use and the 
trade expects one of high tenacity 
manufactured by the American Viscose 
Corp. Another yarn which may find 
its place in hosiery is the high tenacity 
varn which is to be made by the Cela- 
nese Corp. of America at Pearlsburg, 
Va. There are also expectations that 
a new synthetic yarn developed by Car- 
hide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. will be 
satisfactory for full-fashioned hosiery. 


Chains May Buy 
Japanese Hose 


After Wage 
Change 


Chains of the Woolworth, Kresge 
and Kress type which laid great stress 
upon 10 and 15-cent items are regard- 
ed by selling agents for southern man- 
ufacturers of low-end half-hose as 
likely to sustain a considerable loss at 
their men’s hosiery counters if the 
recommended wage minimum of 32% 
cents an hour for seamless workers 
goes into effect. They state that pro- 
ducers of men’s low-end hose would 
necessarily have to raise prices to such 
a point that the chains would have to 
sell the present 10-cent items for 15 
cents and the 15-cent numbers for 20 
cents and this would mean, they de- 
clare, that the chains would seek to 
turn baek to Japanese suppliers to 
provide a 10-cent half-hose. At pres- 
ent Japan is far short of the quota es- 
tablished by exporters there in agree- 
ment with the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers here. During 
the first five months of 1939 imports of 
Japanese seamless cotton hosiery in- 
creased approximately 100 per cent 
over the same period a year ago. The 
average value per dozen on _ goods 
shipped from the Orient was only 29% 
cents a dezen er less than half the cost 
of comparable domestic hose. Not all 
the Japanese hosiery consisted of half- 
hose because women’s anklets and 
children’s socks are generally included 
in this category. Selling agents believe 
most of the Japanese goods are going 
into chain stores outside of the metro- 
politan areas since boycott propaganda 
has tended to affect sales in New 
York, Chicago and other large trading 
areas. These selling agents feel that 
as soon as a 32%4-cent minimum is set 
American mills, imports 
will quickly spurt and that the Japa- 
nese quota will be completely filled. 


for seamless 
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“Ringless” Hose 
Question is Re: 
vived by New 
Patent 


There has been a revival of discus- 
sion of the “ringless’”’ hosiery question 
which appeared to be settled after the 
United States Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia had supported a lower 
Federal Court’s verdict that the Kauf- 
man patent was invalid, when it be- 
came known that the new patent on 
three-carrier attachments recently as- 
signed to Julius Kayser & Co. would 
be the subject of royalty claims. Cir- 
culars to the trade from Fred C. Good 
& Sons, Philadelphia manufacturers of 
ringless tackle, gave the first idea 
that Kayser will act to protect its 
rights under the new patent. It is also 
understood that Textile Machine 
Works of Reading is also licensed to 
make the three-carrier attachments 
under the new patent. William R. 
Smith, vice-president of Textile Pat- 
ent Corp., controlling the Kaufman 
patent which was declared invalid, is 
understood to be concluding an agree- 
ment among the various interests con- 
cerned in the _ ringless proposition. 
The latest patent issued to Arthur 
Mutchler and assigned to Kayser re- 
fers to the attachment for making 
“ringless” stockings whereas the Kauf- 
man patent covered the fabric itself. 
The Textile Machine Works, while li- 
censed to make three-carrier ringless 
attachments under the recently issued 
Mutchler patent, has no intention of 
collecting royalties on such attach- 
ments, it was stated by an official of 
the company. The statement followed 
the reports that Fred C. Good & Sons, 
also licensed to make attachments un- 
der the Mutchler patent, has circular- 
ized full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turers seeking to collect a royalty for 
use of the attachment. The Textile 
Machine Works spokesman declared it 
was not their policy to collect royal- 
ties for machinery attachments. 


Hose Departt- 
ment’s Operating 
Costs Smallest 

in Store 


The women’s hosiery department in 
the average department and specialty 
stores last year incurred the lowest op- 
erating expense in the entire store and 


s* 


at the same time had the highest sales 
vield per square foot of selling space. 
according to a report of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. The ho- 
siery department did 3.3 per cent of 
the total business and was the 
only department in the accessories di- 
vision which bettered its sales volume 
over the previous year. Department 
and specialty stores as a last 
year found operating profits approach- 
ing the vanishing point. With volume 
down 7 per cent these stores experi- 
enced a drop in earnings from 1.6 per 
cent in 1937 to 0.8 per cent in 1938. 
Contributing to the lower earnings, ac- 
cording to the report, were increased 


store 


whole 


unemployment insurance taxes in most 
states and a rise in the ratio of selling 
salaries to total sales. 


—— 


An Eye 
on the 


Knitting Mills 


New hosiery mills have located at 
several points in Alabama. Among the 
towns receiving mills are Jackson, Mon- 
roeville, and plans have been made to 
locate a plant at Cullman. The Jack- 
son mill is said to be modern in every 
respect, with glass block windows, air 
conditioning, and oil burning heating 
system. It contains 20,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


Baker-Mebane Hosiery Mills, Mebane, 
N. C., a subsidiary of the Baker-Cam- 
mack Hosiery Mills, Inec., Burlington, 
N. C., will construct a modern addition 
to the plant, 40x90 feet, two story. The 
addition will be equipped wtih the new- 
est type of machinery for knitting 
men’s hosiery. 


The Lewistown (Pa.) plant of the 
American Viscose Corporation will in- 
crease its production to 87 per cent of 
normal, which will give employment to 
250 employees, who have been on fur- 
lough for several months. 


Another shipment of machinery for 
the Wyatt Knitting Mill, Sanford, N. 
C., has been received and the mill has 
begun operations. 


Machinery has been installed in a 
new hosiery mill at Catawba, N. C., 
erected by Flake Robinson. 


It is reported that a plant is being 
constructed at Denton, Tex., which will 
house a rayon underwear mill. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
BETTER KNITTING YARNS 


USE THIS KEY TO 
PROPER REGAIN AND 
EVEN RUNNING YARNS 


Developed out of our 
15 years’ experience 


with spinners, conver: 







ters, and knitters .. 

for conditioning, softening and twist- 
setting of carded and combed grey yarns, 
mercerized, dyed and bleached yarns .. . 
Laurel Emulsions and Softeners, when ap- 
plied over roller troughs on cone winders, 
quilling frames, or twisters, will produce 


even running yarns. 


Let us suggest the right Laurel Emulsion 
or Softener for your purpose ... and the 
best method of application. Shall we have 


our representative call ? 


Law rol SON? MANUFACTURING CO., ne 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 






Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn 
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WATCHMEN’ 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


406 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
1203 First National Bank Building °¢ Charlotte, N.C. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e- ATLANTA 
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A ROCHESTER SUPER 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHINE 








Repuce seconds and rejects with a Rochester Super 


Hosiery Dyeing Machine and watch profits increase. 


The exclusive hand-honed silk finish of the Monel Metal 
Cylinder protects the finest grades of pure silk ‘sheers’ 
or "chiffons" against chafing and snagging. Every perfora- 
tion, every part that contacts the hose is polished and 
burnished by hand to a permanent smooth-as-glass finish. 


Construction of the Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing 
Machine is such that complete circulation of bath is as- 
sured. That means perfect penetration with any style or 
type of hosiery. Write for full. particulars. 





ROCHESTER ENGINEERING 
& CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. 106, Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 





Steadiness The Rule In Textile Fibers And Yarns But No Violent 
Price Changes—Cotton Yarns Strong On Better Demand— 
Silk Shows No Signs of Important Drop—Rayon Yarns 
May Advance Later This Year—Worsted Counts 
Steady 


Philadelphia, July 15, 1939 


Hr of the yarn markets for the last four weeks has been the 
I rush coverage by underwear knitters of lightweights and polo shirts 
who found that jobbers and retailers had greatly under-estimated their 
requirements and to get the seasonal goods on shelves in time manufac- 
turers were rushed. This was the best delivery demand for single combed 


yarns that spinners have experienced for years. 


There is another such 


seasonal rush spot in swimsuits where spinners of single dyed yarns were 
still busy early in July delivering yarns for 1939 suits when normally 
spinners and knitters are through with the season just before the Fourth. 
This year a clean-out of swimsuit stocks made spinners busy later in the 


season. 
heavily. 


Cotton Yarns 


Consumers of knitting yarns have 
been very active over the past month 
and especially so in the case of manu- 
facturers of lightweight underwear, 
athletic and polo shirts. There has been 
a brisk quick delivery business in mer- 
chandise of this type and manufactur- 
ers in this section have been operating 
as actively as their facilities will per- 
mit. Manufacturers of knit goods up- 
state report that they have instructions 
to ship out lightweight garments as fast 
as they can produce them and on the 
basis of orders in hand they expect to 
remain active for about another month 
at least. This condition in the yarn 
consuming end has brought about a 
large demand for both carded and 
combed knitting yarns for nearby de- 
livery to go into these lines in order to 
get the goods on retailers shelves as 
quickly as possible. 

New business in cotton yarns has not 
been large but manufacturers have 
usually been content to take deliveries 
on old contracts which are priced one 
or more cents under the prevailing lev- 
el. For example, spinners of combed 
yarn are quoting 30 to 31 cents basis 
30s but manufacturers are drawing on 
their old contracts which are priced as 
low as 28 cents, Prices of all types 2: 
varns in sympathy with the cotton mar- 
ket and because of this strong nearby 
demand are advancing, especially so in 
Single combed which is quoted from 
one-half to one cent higher than a 
month ago. In the ease of carded 
knitting yarns, quotations are one-half 
cent higher than four weeks ago but in 
the super and double carded yarns 
prices are as strong as in the combed. 
There are some spinners of double 
carded 30s that are quoting 28% cents 
or only about a cent under the price 
of combed. 

Mercerized varn shipments while av- 
eraging one-third larger than a year 
ago and larger than any time in the 
last three years at least are not up to 
the peak levels reached earlier this 
year. This slight decline in shipments 


Silk has been somewhat more active but mills are not speculating 
Rayon is much more active than a couple of months back. 


is seasonal. Shipments were largest 
during March and April. Consumption 
of these yarns is large in both the un- 
derwear and hosiery trades with nu- 
merous manufacturers of both full- 
fashioned and seamless using more 
mercerized due to the high price of silk. 
Makers of full-fashioned women’s line 
are experimenting with either rayon or 
mercerized in the welt of their cheap- 
er lines in order to cut costs. Prices 
of mercerized have remained unchanged 
so far as asking prices are concerned 
but have been a shade lower in the few 
important sales reported. Knitters 
claim they have no trouble buying a 
couple of cents under the 63 cent level 
for 60s two-ply ungassed. 


Silk 

There has been little change in the 
price of raw silk over the last month, 
its level at present being within a few 
cents of that a month ago. At this ba- 
sis silk is approximately 80 cents high- 
er than early this year and it is ap- 
proximately 18 cents under the 1939 
high mark reached May 16. On this de- 
cline hosiery manufacturers have op- 
erated more freely than for several 
months but they have kept purchases 
within conservative limits and are not 
inclined to load up with prices at their 
present level. June takings by Ameri- 
can mills were better than expected, 
amounting to 26,256 bales indicating 
that talk of curtailment among full- 
fashioned knitters that month had been 
somewhat exaggerated. In view of the 
small stocks of silk reported both in 
the primary market and in the United 
States, many in the trade are dubious 
that any important decline is in nearby 
prospect. It is pointed out in this con- 
nection that total visible stocks at the 
end of last year amount to 149,778 
bales but by the end of June 1939 these 
had been reduced to about 60,000 bales. 

In view of the fact that full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturers were un- 
able to raise prices for July and August 
shipments, it is not believed that they 


have very large margins based on silk 
purchased at its present level. There- 
fore, indications are they will buy this 
commodity only to cover actual goods 
ordered and continue on this basis un- 
til either silk declines further or they 
are able to increase prices of both 
branded and unbranded merchandise, 


Rayon 


Rayon yarn demand is expanding at 
a very encouraging rate and leading 
producers feel that both July and Aug- 
ust shipments will exceed the heavy 
June total. Demand continues to cen- 
ter on the finer deniers with some 
manufacturers complaining of delays 
in receiving deliveries on certain num- 
bers. While the price structure is de- 
cidediy firmer than it was a few weeks 
ago and bargain lots of all deniers 
seem to be a thing of the past, there 
are no indications of an immediate 
general price rise. There is a good 
demand for rayon developing from the 
weaving trades which are working on 
their fall merchandise and one result 
of this activity is in the tight situa- 
tion in the finer deniers, but because 
of the high price of silk there are in- 
dications a larger interest is about to 
develop from the knitting trade espe- 
cially in such uses as making welts on 
women’s full-fashioned where silk was 
formerly used. 

Sales of women’s rayon knitted un- 
derwear were large in May and June 
but have dropped off seasonally this 
month. In view of the small stocks 
held by retailers demand is expected to 
be good beginning in August for the 
rest of the year. Shipments of rayon 
yarns for the first six months of this 
year established a new high record, 
totalling 62 per cent above that shipped 
during the same 1938 period. Rayon de- 
mand from the hosiery trades is ex- 
panding, being best of the year at pres- 
ent. 


Worsted Yarns 


There has been a distinct change in 
the worsted yarn situation over the 
month, such manufacturers now being 
in receipt of a satisfactory volume of 
fall orders on which they are now 
working. They are taking larger quan- 
tities of worsted yarns on old contracts 
placed, possibly 5 cents under the pre- 
vailing level, and report that they will 
not place additional yarn business un- 
til they can sell their goods on that 
basis. In view of this situation, many 
knitters are again turning to the so- 
called cheapener yarns in an effort to 
reduce costs but to offset this there are 
manufacturers that are buying straight 
worsted yarns this season where they 
formerly used the cheapeners. They 
explain this by saying buyers of their 
goods are trading up this season and 
after a couple of years use of the 
cheapeners are returning now to 
straight worsted. Prices of worsted 
yarns are practically unchanged from 
a month ago, while wool and top are 
several cents higher. 
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APPEARANL 






































with those 
WHO JUDGE 


Experience proves that 
products are too often 
judged by the prospective 
consumer upon their package ap- 
pearance. Sales verdicts are often 
given on such slender but important 
evidence. 




















FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO 


Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing packages which 


will do your product full justice. This service is yours without obligation 


Old DominionBoxCo., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Kinston. N. C 
Asheboro. N. C 


Charlotte. N. C 
Burlington, N. C 


Martinsville Va 


Winston-Salem. N. C 





TELL 
} 





TINTINDIL 


Certified, Oil-Soluble, Salts-Free 


FUGITIVE DYES 


for TINTING Rayon, Acetate and other 
Synthetic Textile Fibres 


involves the control of three essential factorsin RAYON 
MANUFACTURING by one simple application — 
MOISTURE, LUBRICATION. TINTING. 


is READY to USE. Any color. Shipped in light steel 
drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can have 
any color by the turn of a valve. 





TINTINDIL 
TINTINDIL 


PROCESS Mechanical Equipment can be synchronized 
with any cotton mill mixing or blending machine. 
Protected by U. S. PATENTS Nos. 1550396, 1618893, 
1856450, 2006779, 2099146. 2115218. 


Write Today for Full Particulars 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


TINTINOIL 





Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 
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The 
NATURAL ACTION 


0 


EASIZE 


DOES A BETTER 
DESIZING JOB 


@ The natural action of the malt enzvmes 














in Exsize gently but thoroughly removes 
starch sizing from cotton fabrics. And that’s 
a big advantage to you, because it means 
better bleaching, softer finish and leveler 
dyeing. What’s more, since Exsize contains 
no harsh chemicals you run no risk of 
tendering even the sheerest fabrics. Exsize 
Is easy to use, and very inexpensive. Why 
not write today for one of our practical 
mill men to come and help you solve your 
desizing problems? Our services are at 


your disposal. 


PABST 
SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York and Textile Warehouse Co., 
Greenville, 5. C. 











Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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The “Profit-Making’’ Machine 


“A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
20-C. combination scrubber and water vacuum pick-up machine, 
saves you much more than pennies because it does a double job. 
This machine used with Selig products and an efficient floor 
maintenance schedule will condition your floors economically 





and with less interruption to production. 


And the Lawlor Model 


Let our experienced 


floor conditioning engineers study your problems and make val- 


uable recommendations which will save you money. 


For con- 


sultation without obligalion write, wire or phone 


THE 


MODEL 20-C 


Bey, 


al 


CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


LAWLOR MACHINES 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., 
122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ill. 








From the Largest 
Line of Textile 
Chemicals in 
America— 


Leading Mills 


Prefer— 


HYDROXY 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


EP & =~ 


—tor strong, pliable warps of rayon, ace- 
tate, spun rayon and other synthetic yarns. 
HYDROXY SIZES assure excellent results in 
weaving, are easily removed for dyeing and 
impart a good hand to the goods. 

Ask for list of approved 

Kali Textile Chemicals. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street 








New Orleans 


Established 1895 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dallas, Texas 
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Waterproof With 


SCO-CO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 
SCO-CO Industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co... Ine. 








Philadelphia, Pa. : 


— 


Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 





DARNELL CASTERS 
& WHEELS “Keep Turning 


and Earning” 


Choose just the right caster 

or wheel for your needs from 

the Darnell line of nearly 

4000 types. These precision 

made casters and wheels will 

help you speed up produc- 
tion... will pay for them- — 
selves many times over. de 


Investigate today! By. tii a4my) tas) by) ma) 
BOX 4027, STA. B, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO — 24 E. 22nd, NEW YORK 
DARNELL CORP. OF CANADA, LTD.. TORONTO, ONT.. CAN 
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The Bearing Metal of American Industry 





@ The shafts of American industry turn 
in Bunting Bronze Bearings. 

When you buy Bunting Standard- 
ized Stock Bearings and Precision 
Machined Bars you get the same 
Bunting-developed bearing metal 
(S.A.E. No. 660) that is specified on 
the blueprints of leading manufac- 
turers for all types of original 
mechanical equipment. All sizes 
carried in stock by better whole- 
salers everywhere. Graphited Oil- 
less Bearings and Bearings for all 
makes and sizes of Electric Motors 
also available from stock. Write for 
our 52-page catalog... The Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo, 
Ohio... Warehouses in All Principal 
Cities. 


BUNTING (cd 


BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 
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MITT ULE TEU i i Ly reins TU GeEDEEOTEET 


AN UP-TO-DATE |, “& FORD. LTO 
PRINTING PLANT jo concssascuscorpiins 


__ CEDAR RAPID 


ee oRateo 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a tnal order on your 
printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. — 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


_ DALTON GEORGIA | 
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: : Your Safe, Silent a 
“WATCHMAN 





‘4. 


— 


SAFE, because breaker cannot be held closed against 
existing overload or short circuit! 


NAVING, because breaker may be closed at once, provid 


Panel Board Circuit Breaker 
ed circuit load is back to normal... no resetting, no ee 
replacements, no wasted time and parts. e Lessens Outage” Delays! 


ee WALKER jobber for details, or write for eNo Replacement Costs! 


WALKER ELECTRICAL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PECCORCUCEUACEDEE reeeeadel POUUGEOLECECEDEGRCERLATEGEERET EGET reeereent peeeeeeal teeeadl teieel 


FAR ep 
Lo-~ Ear 























and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CoO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |3! West First St—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL 
OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


For Low Cost Automatic Cleaning 
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The MonoRail system of overhead handling eliminates 
FOR COTTONS , RAYONS storage and provides free movement of stock between 
AND MIXED GOODS processes. Our engineers will be glad to offer their 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, lnc. assistance without obligation. 


180 Madison Ave., NEW YORK THE AMERICAN MONORAIL Co. 
13106 ATHENS AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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GOLDENS’ Size Kettles 


Tested, improved, CAREFULLY DESIGNED 
under the direction of expert mill opera- 
tors. Body cast solid from highest quality 
grey iron; all fixtures fitted with machined 
joints. 








Furnished with single or double motion agi- 
tator, and with a variety of equipment for 
specific jobs. Write for detailed information. 


GOLDENS’ FouNDRy 
& MACHINE COMPANY 


Hy i Mig . Columbus, Georgia 
Hill y > 


HANGERS, CAST IRON PULLEYS, SIZE KETTLES, 

SYRUP EVAPORATORS, PILLOW BLOCKS, V-BELT 

SHEAVES, CAST IRON TANKS, SYRUP KETTLES, 

SHAFT COUPLINGS, BALL BEARING APPLICATIONS 
GREY IRON CASTINGS, CANE MILLS. 
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THaAumaAPHOS 


(TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE} 
® Keeps calcium hardness in solution. 


OuR COMPANY ® Prevents trouble from mineral soap 
HAS MANUFACTURED and soap curds. 


Same pH value as soap and is a pow- 


VACUUM CARD STRIPPERS ohh conge heidi 


Shipped in 425 Ib. bbls. - 125 lb. kegs - 200 Ib. bags 





PRODUCTS 





FOR a 
LARGE AND SMALL MILLS—ALL FIBRES | TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
FOR MANY YEARS , DI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 





‘S—less than !/5 of | ° 
IMPROVEMENTS HAVE KEPT PACE. OLD STANDBYS—less than !/ of | % 


impurities. All priced in a 
WITH with similar products of equal quali ity 


MILL REQUIREMENTS 7 Viite:sin-tae-geeek:. Daaaainited 


without cost or obligation to you. 





Let our engineers determine with you 
how useful this stripping system 
would be in your mill. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS © 


OSTON, HARLOTTE, | 
MASS. N. C. | 494 Spring St. N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Wl Columbia, S. C.; Raleigh, N. C.: Texarkana, Ark.: Columbus, Ga.: 
it Buffalo, N. Y. 





BINGTON, 
MASS. 
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Strong, Sturdy, Low-Priced 
CANVAS BASKETS & TRUCKS 


Are you “in the know” about 
the famous SHAMROCK line? 


@ Learn how economically they’ll 
serve you! They’re built for rough 
use in textile mills, hosiery mills and 


factories of all kinds. me 45 Yarn is Given DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Of course, they're easy to handle No.19 
because they’re light in weight. : ° °° 
Shamrock Canvas Baskets, with Seyco Sizing 
Hampers and Trucks will receive D.. cexnsomamemnnnin Bonen g 


TULARE ALLL RRALL 


TITTLE LL LLL 











It coats the yarn with a tough, yet elas. 

your" stamp of approval.” Your OTHER tic film, which reduces shedding to a mini- 
PRODUCTS mum and gives it the proper consistency 

jobber is ready to supply you. Sof and uniform quality which assures steady 
ofteners loom production. 

Pane Se ee CUI : Shuttle Seyco Sizing will not turn rancid and 


Dressing damage fibres. It is packed for convenience 
INC e in tight, rust-proof non-absorbing steel 
, Penetrants drums, which can be stored indefinitely. 


MADI ; 
SON, INDIANA Alkalis ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Our well-equipped chemical staff, directed by 
Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (honored by 
American Chemical Society as councilor), will help 


pepnnsnensensseeeenees = HT ’ sl! § Wi eq . »f . ot XN: . : : 
a littl a ‘ i: e Js you with your Sizing and Finishin roblems. 
Ss a tea Lert y : g P 
wn : , : « y “ 
“Shee a : - | | Wl) No 
, ibiry 
't enti 


ao on } “A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Mi ye Nii Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
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Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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TAKE YOUR “Smoother than Grease” 


HUMIDIFICATION 
PROBLEMS TO A ‘ Since 1890 


Years of experience in 
process studies of cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted 


and rayon manufacture have provided the 
without 


right Amco equipment for every job, and 
A [| adrink~ 


the specialized knowledge that makes for 
its efficient installation and operation. "ae Seo vet 


OILLESS 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY ERGUTO BEARING ( » 
Providence, R. I. 
BOSTON ... ATLANTA .. . CHARLOTTE Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa 


7 








TELEPHONE FeF WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


“The Roving Frame” 
by Fay H. Martin 


BA R a4 L E Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will 


find ‘‘The Roving Frame,’’ by Fay H. Martin, an instructive 


pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has long written articles for ‘‘Cotton’’, 
clearly interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, 
hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the 


roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that 


MANUFACTURERS OF the student or practical man will profit by his explanations. This 
is a reprint of 26 pages 8' x 11 of a se-ies of articles which 


were previously published in ‘‘Cotton,’’ containing valuable in- 
T F > 4 i | F M A & HH N F ~ y formation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

: Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This 
= book has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. 


p A R T S 7 Price per copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 
3-year subscription to ‘‘Cotton’’ for $2.50 (Canada $4.00— 


Foreign $5.50). 


GASTONIA, MEN GR@N ove =©=©« COTTON. Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


TITRE tiie 
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packing and 





lubricating — self-adjusting — self-aligning 


cutting maintenance costs. 


In its prese 
nt development 
neue pment, however, it is 
dmitting steam to cylinders; it is ae ce " 
a 


modern method of 


J 


method there j 
© 18 no waiti 
hotter — stay hotter Seon J for rolls to heat. Rolls are 
; es of mills report a resulting Joints “arennson, 30082 
attached ¢ 
Oil-bearing type of -- 
cans by welding a 2° 






. ; ‘ 
p —— increase of as much as 25% 
rit . 
ite for bulletins covering the latest development 
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and Con venlence 


When You Are [n Atlanta 


You will be comfortable in the quiet, digni- 
fied atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Sit- 





" .— YY 
=" = 
= Sy 
+ be > 


P = 
re familiar with the old stuffing box story 


re-re-adi re-packing — th . 
adjustment — the re-re-placing. . von ee 
Miliar 


— self- 


only as a m itti 
aa techn of admitting steam to revolving rolls ; 
micheran eon of the best investments Ms auld 
Standpoint of Saving time and to eo 
er, an 
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thick flange to the end 
< the Journal inside 
e housing. This type 
~ ia employs 
ingie station ; 
sypnen Pipe for drain 
ge of condensate into 













non air-bindin 

The Johnson er) 
heet System, with 
rotary Syphon-pipe is 
also available for large 
a nhers having tie-rods 
ulletins give details. 
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BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 

Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 


Turkey Red Oil § Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B&L Bleaching Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 





uated as it is, just outside the city’s center of 
noise, it provides thoughtful accommodations 
for those who appreciate the best. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath 


convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations . .. popular prices throughout. 


Rates From $3 





ATLANTA BILTMORE 











B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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What Are “ae Riis for i Future? | 


That is the question confronting the young of America 
today and it is a mighty serious question. 


Philadelphia Textile School 


Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If vou have the will to purceed, you can acquire a sound 
training, so diversified and complete that you can com- 
mand respect in a field of endeavor equally as necessary 
as foodstuffs. 


THINK IT OVER! 


Circular or Interview on Request 
Day Classes — Sept. 20, 1939 


sieeeiel SOGUCARCERERROGORCLERGRERER EMAL Ee 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
| SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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BUSINES : MENT—EQUIP MENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, pore’ in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
13 inches $4.20 
20 inches 
5 3 80 
100 inches 


UNDISPLAYED 

Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
tepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 











FOR SALE 


2—-Kitson 38” Hopper Feeders. and night pick counters, 


2—-Kitson 34” Hopper Feeders. electric stop motions, Ratchet 
tempie, center filling stop motion, 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington 


spindles each, 5,” gauge, installed ’ 
° 4 5aNs C.&K. latest slide feeler, 1 beam Former Member Examining r 
24” head. 1% U. 8. Patent Offiee 


new 1916. 
spindles each, 3” gauge, 2” rings, 7 belt drive. 


builders, metallic thread boards, in- 
stalled new 1916. 


54—C.&K. 36” 4x1 box automatic looms, 
4212” reed space, 8” bobb:n, 20 har- 15,000—21%4” No. 


ness double index dobby, Root day rings with plate holders. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


6—Fales & Jenks Spinni f 1s, 264 per loom with 
Fales & Jenks Spinning frames } beam per loom with 22” head. 
traverse, band drive, combination 10.000 aa order 9000 to 


feet Bower arinea Gimh Fore SALARIED POSITIONS 


Paul B. Eaton 


4-bank PATENT ATTORNEY 














ible 
3 flange reversib Foremen . .. Managers . . . Superintendents 


stem of searching out higher-bracket sala- 
a positions, hiding your identity, increases your 
salary commensurate with training and experience. 
For valuable information, address Textile Dept. 


95 BRIDGE STREET LOWELL, MASS. EXECUTIVE'S PROMOTION SERVICE, 








300 B S8t., S.E., Washington, D 

















Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man to fill a vacan- 
cy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 11,700 copies per month reach the 
textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 


Grant Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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. of ordering alkalies cost you money. Use 
Solvay Alkalies in the manufacture of your tex- 
tiles and be certain! Write today for a copy of 


the Solvay Products Book. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Indianapolis New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 











Section of Battery built for Lanett Mills of West Point Mfg. Co., 
West Point, Ga. 


Nickel-Clad Starch Kettles 


Fifteen starch kettles were made by us on this special 
job. These sizing kettles are made of Nickel-Clad steel 
to eliminate cracks and provide corrosion resistance. 
Monel metal agitators and heating coils were installed 
inside for greater strength, toughness, and freedom from 
contamination or discoloration of product. Welded con- 
struction throughout. 





Starch boxes, kettles, jig boxes, etc., of Nickel-Clad 


eteel as well as other metals made to order. 


@ Write for ‘‘Tank Talk’’—No. 20-C. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 








ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 





15] 


UPPER FLANGE HIGHLY POLISHED 


LOWER FLANGE LEFT UNFINISHED 





Our “Polished One Flange” style 


gives longer service 


More and more mills are ordering their reversible rings 
with only one flange polished. When ready to use the 
second flange, they are all turned at once after having 
us polish them. Mills get more service from a set of rings 
in this way, because rings are never turned over haphaz- 
ardly, but according to scientific planning by the oper- 
ating heads. Specify DIAMOND FINISH "polished one 


flange." 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss2 


SPINNING Rina co. 
Makers of Spinning and SwisterR ings stnce 15 7.5 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


GRADUAL 
CONTROL 


shok- we el-t-li mols mel he 





SfelatelialeMi-tohitig-me) i 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 
are opened or 





closed gradually, 
which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
a-tol ilohilelammelale Mi iit- 
ikeP tut i mel meet te 
volamelesielialele)(-aeahis 
oR Bceliilohsleaelalige) p 








@ THE POWERS REG- 

ULATOR COMPANY, 

# 1032 Jefferson Standard 

mg ‘ . Bidg., Greensboro, N.C. 
: ‘ Offices in 47 Cities. 4s 








= F WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 





a wala - m TEMPERATURE 
=» Pit , and 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


Abington Textile Machinery 
RN aw nie a Nites ae oh nee an alll i a 47 
Co ge a ° 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 34 
Alemite Corporation ......... 5 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 6 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
sis tt dhe ace ceo aa Inside Back Cover 
American Moistening Co. .148 
American Monerail Co. .146 
American Pulley Co. ........ 89 
American Yarn & aepeneete: 
EMS Se ere aay 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 148 
mee Ge GO once ceivnccase ° 
Armstrong Cork Co. > ie 83 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Inc.... 14 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. cae is ata a OT 
Associated Business Papers, 
ea ne a ee re ae * 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ * 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. . 
B 
Barber-Colman Co. ........ 99 
Barkley Machine Works 148 
Becco Sales Corp. ...... » 
fest Universal Lock Co R5 
i i Oe a. o's eae Oeles * 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 143 
Bosson & Lame, Inc. ........ 149 
Deve Ge. 2m6.. &. B. wccccce ° 
Brinton Co.. ee 141 
Brown Instrument See . 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co....145 
Burroughs Adding Mch. Co.... 42 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 39 
C 
Calco Chemical Co., Inc. ..... ° 
Cameron Machine Co. .. 29 
ee rr .. .  cosce scones 54 
ee 150 
Cleveland Tramrail Division 97 
ak an os te lis ae 104 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ....... * 
Cocker Machine & * eeid Co... 87 
re i ee ng ns eno ie 151 
Colgate-Palmolive- Post Co. 27 
Commercial Credit Co. ...... 49 
Commercial Factors Corp. * 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co.. * 
Corn Products Sales Co. il 
Dera: Kebarbisbddcoeencee e 
D 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. ... 144 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 45 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..... 104 
Detergent Products Corp. 147 
Detex Watchclock Corp. ..... 141 
Diamond Alkali Co. .. 35 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ..... ad 
I ee ee ad 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 
a 


Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Dyestuffs Division ... wa 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., E. I., Fine Chemicals 
Division . oi ba Ge ¥ 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Finishes Division . 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., E. I., & H. Chemi- 
ee er. See a > hae meme ks 47 

E 

Eaton, Paul B. ..... .150 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. ale tae 


Executive’s Promotion Service. 150 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 


_.e*f #£ @ 


Fidelity Machine eat. oe 139 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 25 
F ske Bros. Refining Co. * 
Foster Machine Co. ......... 30 
ie a eS a ee a 40 
Franklin Process Co. ........ 17 


Freeman & Co.. Samuel T. 


G 


Gates Rubber Co. . . ’ a} 


Gaylord Container Corp. ik ie 51 
General Coal Co. ............ 24 
General Dyestuffs Corp. ..... . 
General Electric Co., Lamps... 26 
General Electric Co., Motors. 
reer ee tT Te eT eer 22 and 23 
— Electric Vapor Lamp - 
ee rrr Ce. tease eee ee 95 
Goldens’ Foundry & Mch. Co..147 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... * 
ee ng oe 0 a 6 * 
Gulf Oil Corporation jalw ane 


H 


H & B American Machine Co.. 20 


Hart Products Corp. ....... * 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. . 115 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
eee ee 
Hetherington & Sons Inc 
A ee err e 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 149 
I POCO CT TTT * 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 44 
Hunter Machine Co., James .. 46 
Hyatt Bearings Division ..... * 
I 
— 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
International Business Machines 


Re eee ie ak be 6 8 e 
International Nickel Co., Inc... * 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co 50 
Johnson Bronze Co. ......... ° 
Johnson Corporation 149 


K 


By ere ae 144 
Kaumagraph Co. ............ ° 
Keever Starch Co. .......... 109 
L 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. 104 
Langevin, George F. ........ 150 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 141 
Lawlor Co., S. C. ..144 
Link-Belt Co. Sd wale eee oad 25 
i er Re eee eS 139 
Loper Co., Ralph epee 150 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... 28 
M 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
SLES SS Sr oe et ee 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 


ASSO. 7 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. 37 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inec.. 41 


Se eee ere 148 
Merrow Machine Co. ........ 115 
Mill Factors Corp. ......... * 
Morse Chain Co. ...... ra 
N 
National Industrial Advertisers 
ee en re oe ce hee ae eo 48 
National Oil Products Co. .113 
National Ring Traveler Co... .146 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
ir ee ee oe ad 111 
North, Inc., Frank G. ....... 115 
O 
Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 143 
P 
Pabst Sales Company ........ 143 
Page Fence Association ...... . 
Permeamemer U8. .ccccccevce ad 
Parks & Woolson Mch. Co. ... * 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. .. 145 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ° 
Philadelphia Textile School 150 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .. * 
Powers Regulator Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc..... 
Provident Life & Accident In- 

surance Co. Front Cover 
Poe ae We seh ew we ee eee 2 


R 


Reeves Pulley Co. .. 
Reliance Electric & Eng’g Co.. 56 
Republic Rubber Division . 


ese 6 & SS 


Republic Steel Corp. ........ ad 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. .......111 
A re ° 
Roberts & Company. ........ 
bins cae 6 Inside Front Cover 
Rochester Eng’g & Centrifugal 
Paar eee ee ee 1 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. .... ; 21 
_ 


Rohm & Haas Co. 


Royce Chemical Co. ........ ° 


S 


S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .... 19 
Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 9 
Sandoz Chemica! Co. ........ * 
Benomer Bros., IMC. ...cccccs 139 
Scott & Williams, Inc. ...... 118 
i Ce cawe 144 
Seydel Woolley & Co. ....... 148 
aes Gen Ge, BO. cccciovee 18 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ....... * 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J...145 
i gs SE Se ee * 
Snap-On Tools a, ” 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.... 

oe ies tee bee kee ede a € 12 and 13 
Solvay Sales Corp. ......... 151 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 100 
Southport Paint Co., Inc. 144 
S alev Mfg. Co., A. E. re eae 52 
Standard-Coosa “Thatcher Co... * 
Standard Oil Co., Inc., of Ken- 

PS ee are * 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 31 
Standard Silicate Division ... 35 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ...... * 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. ...... 43 
Stodghill & Co., Ime. ........ ° 
Sturtevant Co.. B. Fe ccccecs 16 


T 


Taylor Instrument 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co. 2 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 93 


Companies. * 


See 2 € 2 7.262393 8086 4979 82 £5 @ 


Textile Machine Works ..... 

a ereTe + reer rrr eT 122 and 123 
Turee-In-Ome O8] ..ccccceces ad 
Torrington Co....... 127 and 128 
Trust Company of Georgia R] 
Union Special Machine Co. ...137 
Universal Winding Co. ee 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ... * 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. ..... 113 
uo. @ Beem Ge... BBO. 2 «ce * 
V 
Veeder-Root, Inc. ..Back Cover 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. .... . 
W 
Walker Electrical Co. ..... 145 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. ........ 146 
Want Ads lite a tar inte eae te 150 
Warner Chemical Co. ........ 3 
Warwick Chemical Co. ...... ° 
Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc.. * 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

| 10, 15, 182 and 133 
“— Point Foundry & Mch. 

Loa en whut anh oud ee 38 
W hitin Machine Works ... ° 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 151 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
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Since 1917, A.A.P.'s trained technicians have constantly improved this 
line until today it stands supreme in its tield—setting the highest 
standaras. 

AMANIL* NAPTHOLS ... 
AS, ASBS and ASSW plus Fast Color SALTS and BASES produce excel- 


lent results in dyeing pieces, skeins, warps, buntings and—in printing 
cretonnes, pajama cloth or dress goods, etc. 


EXPERT ADVISORY SERVICE 


A modern laboratory staffed by experts is maintained at every A.A.P. 
branch to help you with your dyeing and finishing problems—consult 
them—they can help you. Samples and intormation sent promptly. 


FAST DELIVERIES 


A full line of Napthol Brands and Fast Color Salts and Bases is always 
kept on hand at every A.A.P. branch to assure quick service. 


PLANT: LOCK HAVEN, PA. 





AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


50 UNION SQUARE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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BRANCH 
LABORATORIES 


Boston, Mass. 
67 Batterymarch St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
820 So. Clinton St. 


Providence, R. |. 


55 Pine St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
301 East Seventh St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
210 N. 13th St. 


Toronto, Can. 
Dominion Anilines & 


Chemicals, Ltd. 


265 Adelaide St., West 








INC. 
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